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SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




THE LATE BOB WARD. 

By ' H. H.' 

ERHAPS some of the readers of Foveas quarterly 
may remember a sketch which appeared in Punch 
long years ago — when Foveas was not, and the artistic 
delineators of sport were far fewer than at present — 
of a tall, burly huntsman in kennel-coat and gaiters looking over 
the pack with the M.F.H., the latter too evidently a novice in 
the noble science, who, pointing to a bitch with his whip 
(undoubtedly one of the cracks of the kennel), exclaims, * I 
shall certainly draft that bitch. Don't like her at all!' 'Just 
what the foxes say, sir,' rejoins the huntsman ; ' they don't 
like Myrtle at all' Whether the sketch was founded on fact 
or not is beyond our province to say, but it is an open secret 
that the original of the huntsman who figures in it was Charles, 
more generally known as Bob Ward, perhaps one of the most 
noted England has ever produced, especially when we reflect 
that his sphere of action was not in the * Shires,' or even a 
grass country at all, but one of the coldest and flintiest that 
could well be found, and moreover, abounding in dense 
woodlands. 

Perhaps no plainer proof that talent will assert itself, despite 
all difficulties, could be found than the fame Ward gained in 
Hertfordshire ; and besides, he had another great hindrance and 
drawback to success, and that a very serious one to a huntsman, 
his weight, for except the celebrated Stephen Goodall, even if 
we can except him, we should say no heavier huntsman ever 
got into the saddle than Ward for some years of his life. George 
Carter the younger may have run him hard, and both took 
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2 The Late Bob Ward. 

especial care to keep clear of the scales, so that the actual weights 
are not known, perhaps even to themselves ; but knowing both 
well we should say Ward was certainly considerably the heavier 
man of the two. We never heard that he made the same mistake 
as a certain friend of ours who had an especial dislike to being 
weighed, who once, running to catch a train, found, on reaching 
the station, that he was just too late, and must wait for 
the next ; so tired, scant of breath and perspiring, he plumped 
into the first seat he saw, and was immediately horrified by a 
small boy handing him a card, saying, 'Nineteen stone four, 
and a penny, please, sir ! ' He was in a weighing-chair. We 
fancy had Ward been in his place the result would have been 
very similar. Did his weight stop him } Not a bit In fact, he 
could often go where his field either could not or would not, and 
was so quick that in Cambridgeshire he was nicknamed Ubiquity 
Bob, and when past middle life, people said in Hertfordshire, 
< First goes the fox, then Bob Ward, after him the hounds, and 
then the field.' We should say his particularly fine hands and 
good judgment were the secret of his getting so well over a 
country, and he had old Jim Hill's knowledge of the run of his 
fox, so that he could and did lift his hounds for fields when a 
bad scenting day made it necessary over his cold ploughs. Very 
few mistakes did he ever make in this way either. It must be 
owned he ^as lucky in his masters, who spared no expense in 
mounting him, or he could not have done as he did. 

Indeed, during Mr. Gerard Leigh's mastership of the Hert- 
fordshire, he rode four and five hundred-guinea horses, which he 
was allowed to select for himself, and often had a thousand 
pound's worth of horseflesh out in the day for his own use. 
Born in the sporting village of Brixworth, Ward was early 
entered to hounds under the auspices of a sportsman of the old 
school, named Wood, who had a pack of foot beagles, and thus 
Ward, like George Carter the elder and many other men cele- 
brated in the chase was first entered to hare ; at least that was 
supposed to be the game he hunted, but his pack, if their annals 
are truly written, killed everything but hares, and it took him 
three seasons to compass the death of one. More truly may his 
education have been said to commence when his donkey was 
discarded as a cover hack, and Squire Wood, who had good 
horses, and offered the Rev. Thelwall Salisbury, of Ofiley, a large 
sum for his noted chestnut, Silvertail, having discovered his 
riding capabilities, mounted him well, and on off" days with his 
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The Late Bob Ward. 3 

own pack allowed him to take lessons in the legitimate thing 
from the Squire (Osbaldeston) and his lieutenant, Jack Stevens. 

Here young Ward was likely to get into worse trouble than 
he did for his man-hunting escapade, -which happened with his 
own pack, and as we sat by his bedside during one of his 
illnesses, he told us the story with great gusto : — 

' I forget,' he said, ' now how it happened ; perhaps I headed 
a fox, or hoUoa'd when I had no business to have done so. At 
any rate, the Squire came up in a towering passion, and some of 
the field advised me to ride for it and get out of his way, advice 
which I very soon put into practice. Seeing this the Squire was 
quickly in pursuit, and a finer steeplechase has seldom been seen 
than we had, the Squire aiming a cut at me with his whip 
whenever he had a chance, while, as you may guess, the field 
were dying with laughter. However, he soon saw how ridiculous 
it was, and gave up.' 

This may be called Bob's first trial across country with a 
steeplechase celebrity, but, as we shall show, it was by no means 
his last. On leaving Mr. Wood he went as whip to the Old 
Berkeley in Mr. Harvey Coombe's time, and from thence to the 
Cambridgeshire in Mr. Bamett's reign, where for thirteen years 
he turned them to a John Ward, and, on his leaving, took the 
horn for four more. Very green was the memory he left behind 
him here, and his Cambridgeshire men never forgot him to his 
dying day. 

From there he went to Lord Southampton, and in 1857 to 
Lord Dacre to carry the horn with the Hertfordshire, where he 
ended his career as huntsman. He had not been here long when 
the Hon. Robert Grimston mounted him on a well-bred, good- 
looking chestnut with the Whaddon Chase at Aston Abbotts, 
and the same day put Jem Mason on another chestnut. They 
found and went away a cracker to Christmas Gorse, which 
Captain William Lowndes, the present master of the Whaddon 
Chase, was the first to reach, knowing all the ins and outs of the 
country. When he got there the hounds had shaken off all the 
field save the two men Mr. Grimston had mounted — ^Ward and 
Mason — ^who were riding hard against each other ; at length 
they came to a thick, black, forbidding-looking blackthorn, a 
regular bullfinch with a ditch and bank to it, a place to be 
looked at but not over. Mason, who always preferred timber or 
any clean fence to scratching his face, turned away ; but Ward 
would not be stopped, and jumped his horse as far as he could 
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into the fence, which, yielding before the weight, let him through 
with a crash into the next field, whence he went on alone and 
picked up the fox near Padbury, for Mason never recovered 
his ground from that point. Neither horse was ever good for 
much afterwards. Captain Lowndes says Ward was the hardest 
man he ever saw in the Vale of Aylesbury. 

On another occasion he was hunting the Hertfordshire on 
the outside of their country, and (a most unusual thing) found a 
fox in Blackgrove, who led them away over the Litany brook 
to the Dunstable Downs, and thence turned and came back 
to where he was found, striking the brook at a much worse 
place. 

' Come along. Bob, here's the Litany for you,* said Mr. Fred 
Hobson, who won the Liverpool on Austerlitz. 

*You young ones go and show us the way,' rejoined the 
veteran ; and over went Mr. Hobson, shouting, * Come along, Bob 
this is a capital place.' 

' Aye, we can come, and have no need to hold the back of the 
saddle either,' replied Bob, alluding to Mr. Hobson's peculiar 
style of riding. * Come up. Forester,' and over he went with feet 
to spare. 

From this point, said one who was present, it was a treat to 
see him crash through or over the nearly impracticable fences in 
the Hockliffe district (gapless because the country was seldom 
ridden over), until he killed his fox on the lawn in front of 
Eggington House. 

Having said so much of him as a horseman, we must now 
look at him as a huntsman, and truly it may be said that either 
in the kennel or the field he was ntdli secundus. Many people 
thought he cast his hounds too much and galloped on the line of 
his fox, so that in derision it was said, * First came the fox, 
then Ward, and after him the hounds.' But let me ask if he 
had not done so, how could he have brought his foxes to 
hand on the cold ploughs and flints across which he was 
called to hunt } But under his system he kept the pack close 
to the brush of their game, and in consequence foxes found 
they must not dwell, and flew almost at the sound of his 
voice. Of course I am now speaking of his best days, 
although when we consider his age and weight, it must be 
admitted by all who knew him that -he never, even with age, got 
so slow as many men stones below his weight have done. 

As a hound breeder he was quite A i ; knew what suited his 
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country and stuck to it, independent of fashion. He knew that a 
lightish style of hound got best over the Hertfordshire flints, and 
bred accordingly, and he also knew that a hound that could not 
hunt a low scent was of no use to him. Somewhat of a martinet as 
regards his men, he was really very kind hearted to them, and one 
told us only last season that happen what may when out, or how- 
ever much he may have been irritated by them there, it was never 
alluded to after the moment, and when they got home all was 
forgotten. He was always thoughtful for them, and once having 
got away with a good fox into the Oakley country, he dropped 
short in one of the huge ditches which there abound ; he was up 
in a moment, and shouted out to the whips in his broad Doric, 
' Do'ant cum, lads, do'ant cum. Tm sure if old Sailor can't get 
over, you can't.' Many would have liked to see others down as 
well as themselves. Once his rather imperious and impetuous 
temper left him in the lurch. A lad was told off to ride second 
horse to him, who had fulfilled the same oflice for Mr. Gerard 
Leigh, and was a bit of a favourite with him. Through some 
chance the second horse was not at hand when wanted, so Ward 
cut up a little rough, and told the lad if he could not do 
better than that he might as well go home. The youngster took 
him at his word, and turning round at once trotted off on the 
fresh horse, leaving him to do what he could with the tired one, 
nor would he hear Ward's shouts to come back, albeit his voice 
was a particularly powerful one, as those know who ever heard 
him draw a large woodland. ' I was not going to hear, and 
didn't,' said the same person to us many years afterwards. ' I 
got back to Mr. Leigh again, and was very glad of it.' 

Well, peace to his manes ; few better sportsmen or more 
sterling upright men have ever lived than Charles (Bob) Ward, 
who reposes in OfHey churchyard, and is often within sound of 
the music he loved so well ; in fact, once they ran a fox right 
over his grave. 

The illustration to this article is derived from a photograph 
courteously lent by Mr. J. Thurston, Art Photographer, Luton, 
Beds. 
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THE STORY OF 'THE HERO/ 

By Finch Mason. 

IT IS exactly half a century ago all but four years, since 
a mare named Grace Darling, with a colt foal at her 
side, by Chesterfield, was put up for auction on the 
first day of the Bath Races. 

The clerk of the weather is very often rather unkind to the 
racing folk when they visit Lansdown, and on this particular 
occasion he was evidently on his very worst behaviour, for, as if 
rain was not bad enough, he must needs add a snowstorm. 
Consequently when poor Grace Darling and her little colt were 
brought out, and took their places, with their coats staring and 
shivering with cold, in front of the auctioneer's rostrum, it is not 
to be wondered at that bidders were few and far between. 

Eventually mare and foal were knocked down to a parson of 
sporting proclivities, the Rev. Mr. Whittuck — ^who, braver than the 
rest, had faced the storm — for the insignificant sum of fifteen 
pounds. Now comes Mr. John Powney upon the scene. 

Struck with the pedigree of the youngster, he had all along 
intended buying him and his dam, but thinking that owing to 
the snowstorm, the sale would be postponed, he, like the rest, had 
taken refuge for the nonce in the stand. His chagrin therefore 
may be imagined when, emerging from his shelter after the 
storm had subsided, he met the Rev. Mr. Whittuck, and learned 
how he had stolen a march upon him. 

* But that don't matter, John,' quoth the Reverend. * I'm not 
at all anxious in the matter. You can have the pair of 'em if you 
like, with all the pleasure in life. I mean to make something out 
of it, though, John Powney,' added the Reverend, jocularly, * so 
you shall give me two pounds ten for my bargain, and they're 
yours/ 

* Doner was the reply, without a moment's hesitation. 

And so it came about, that for seventeen pounds ten shillings, 
the colt by Chesterfield out of Grace Darling, afterwards called 
The Hero, and the greatest cup horse of his day, passed into the 
hands of Mr. John Powney of Lansdown, who, still hale and 
hearty, and carrying his eighty odd years as lightly as his old 
favourite did his burdens in his many victories, stands beaming 
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in the porch of the quaint old grey-stoned farm on the top of 
Lansdown, on the first day of Bath Races, this May of 1890,. 
welcoming his many friends who drop in to give. him a call on 
their way to the course, and partake of his hospitality. Walk 
into the dining-room, and a truly representative gathering you 
will find there. Mrs. Powney, a host in herself, sits at the end 
of the long table, and were it not that she is busy carving a ham 
of gigantic proportions in front of her, would astonish you with 
the vastness of her racing lore. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if I understood (which I don't) the art of shorthand, I could 
gather enough material for a very amusing book in the course of 
an afternoon's chat with the genial hostess of Lansdown Farm. 
A member of the celebrated Day family, it is not surprising that 
she has a deal to say concerning the past glories of Danebury 
during what was called the * Hastings era.' The Marquis, on 
his visits to Bath Races (and Bath Races in those days were 
worth going to), never omitted dropping in for a cup of tea at 
the end of the day, and a chat with the chatelaine of the farm, 
and she delights in recording how on one occasion, in answer to 
her query of * How have you done to-day, my Lord V she got 
(in cheery tones, you may depend), — 

* I've lent 'em three thousand until next week, Mrs. Powney.* 

Poor Marquis ! They talk of you yet, you see. 

His old jockey, Tom Cannon, who always puts up on these 
occasions at the farm, has not arrived yet, but is expected 
momentarily ; meanwhile he is represented by his son * Morny,' 
who is seated at the table cheek by jowl with tiny Dick 
Chaloner, fresh from his head Jubilee victory on the Imp, who is 
relating how he has been down into Bath that morning to have 
a dip in the famous waters. 

Alec Taylor, junr., is taking a hurried snack, for there are 
several horses — including, of course, one or two of the Duke's — 
running at the meeting, whilst William Day, better known at the 
farm as Uncle William, is operating in a scientific manner on a 
round of beef that would have gladdened the heart of the famous 
Mr. Jorrocks, at the same time that he discusses with the writer 
of this sketch, his own last article in ^Baily' 

Sunday is a great day for visitors at Lansdown Farm, and a 
stranger making his appearance for the first time is forthwith 
taken, you may be sure, to have a look at the picture of The 
Hero, and the Goodwood Cup won by him which graces the 
sideboard. A fine specimen of the silversmith's art it is, too. 
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much better indeed than the ordinary run of racing trophies. 
The gallant chestnut once brought on the tapis^ many and 
various are the reminiscences of those in connexion with him 
that the host will relate from his cigar (for his memory is 
perfectly marvellous). Honest John and his sons (John, Alfred, 
and William), John Gully, Harry Hill, he has something to say 
about them all. 

It is needless to say what a favourite the Duke of Beaufort 
is at the farm — as where is he not, for the matter of that ? The 
hounds, you may be sure, never come there without the Duke 
and the Marquis, and probably some of the ladies of the family, 
dropping in to pay Mrs. Powney a visit. 

Apropos of one of these occasions, a friend of the writer's 
told him a good story. Not being there for the purpose of 
hunting, he was rather diffident about entering the dining-room 
until the Duke and his train band bold had left. He was so ex- 
pressing himself to his hostess when a majestic-looking lady 
who was sitting there, and a perfect stranger to him, thus 
addressed him : ' Young man,' said she, solemnly, ' there are no 
two people that the Duke would sooner see here to-day than 
your father's son and myself. Perhaps you don't know who I 
am. / am the mother of the " Three Graces'' ' 

My friend for the moment was rather puzzled, and had serious 
thoughts of asking Mrs. Powney for the loan of a classical 
dictionary, when it suddenly dawned upon him that the lady 
before him was the mother of the celebrated W. G. and his 
brother cricketers, and so it turned out. 

As a two-year-old The Hero only ran thrice — once in the 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, when he was second to Lord 
George Bentinck's Cherokee ; once at Ascot in the Trial Stakes, 
for which he was third ; and once at Newmarket in a fifty-pound 
plate, which he won by half a length. As a three-year-old, 
however, he carried all before him, for he ran in no less than 
twelve races — including two walks-over — and won them all, 
beginning with the Goodwood Stakes, which he won by a neck 
from Jonathan Wild, and winding up with the Doncaster Cup. 
The Salisbury Gold Cup and the County Cup at York fell to his 
share that year, and in Queen's plates he was invincible, winning 
six altogether. 

The next year he began by winning the Gold Vase and 
Emperor's Plate at Ascot, and at Goodwood we find him winning 
the Cup, beating amongst others an Arab, who apparently was 
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never in it from start to finish. The Hero was a lucky horse to win^ 
this race, for on the way to the post it was discovered that the 
stirrup leather had been ' got at ' by some rascal, and was all but 
in two pieces. Had it not been discovered in the nick of time 
the Goodwood Cup in all probability would not now be adorning 
Mr. John Powney's sideboard. * Honest John,' it is recorded, in 
his delight at winning, danced an impromptu polka on the course- 
after the race. Later on he carried off the Warwick Cup, and 
having a second shy at the Doncaster Cup which he had won 
the previous year, he was beaten easily by War Eagle. 

His racing career came to an end at five years old. He won 
for the second time the Emperor's Plate at Ascot, and his last 
race was the Queen's Plate at Weymouth, which he won. 

At the stud The Hero was not a success, and finally, suffer- 
ing badly from fever in the feet, he was vanned to Stockbridge,. 
and shot and buried in the garden of Hermit Lodge. I cannot 
say good-bye to The Hero and his owner without relating a 
good story the latter told us with infinite gusto of the chestnut's 
first purchaser, the Rev. Mr. Whittuck. That gentleman was 
extremely fond of whist, and one evening, having got together 
at his house three friends as partial to it as himself, the quartette 
played rubber after rubber until five o'clock in the morning. It 
was in summer, and they were sitting in a room on the ground, 
floor with the window open. Suddenly a hideous black face 
appeared at the casement, and a gruff voice, startling Mr. 
Whittuck and his friends so that they dropped their cards, said :. 
^Are yer ready for me ? ' 

Was it * Old Scratch ' come for them at last ? they thought- 
Well, no ; not exactly. // was t/ie sweep I 



AN OLD FOOTBALL ANNUAL. 

By Alfred Davis. 

FEW days after purchasing my Football Annual of 
the present season, I chanced to come across a copy 
for the year 1874. The vast difference between 
football as it was, and football as it is — even with 
only a space of sixteen years intervening — was vividly brought 
before me by a few glances at the old book, and I found a 
comparison of the contents of the two Annuals brought out 
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some very interesting facts. Whether the mushroom-like 
growth of the game has been accompanied with improvement 
or degeneration, I shall not, in this short article, attempt to 
determine. I intend simply to limit my paper to a comparison 
of football sixteen years ago with football of to-day. 

Part I. in my '74 Annual^ as in more modern editions, is 
devoted to hints on the two styles of play. The Rugby hints 
are not so antiquated as those of the sister code, though nowa- 
days it would be somewhat unnecessary to be told that * passing 
the ball back when a player is tackled is frequently a serviceable 
piece of play, and has conduced materially to many a victory.* 
At the same time much advice is given that can well be 
followed even in these days — that it is better to be tackled than 
run towards one's own goal, that forwards should keep the ball at 
their feet with a well-concerted rush after breaking up the scrim- 
mage, and that place-kicking should be more generally practised. 
The remarks on the Association game are not so applicable to 
latter-day wants, more especially from the fact that in those days 
the best elevens used to be arranged with a goal-keeper, a full 
back, two halves, and seven forwards — quite a different style to 
our present one. Dribbling, as opposed to combination, was the 
distinguishing feature of the play, and hence the need of only 
one back, for a player, once in possession of the ball, generally 
kept it till deprived by one of the opposing side. The Annual 
says that dribbling often places a slow runner on an equal 
footing with one much speedier of foot,' a desideratum for the 
slow-and-sure division which our present style does certainly not 
offer. The writer counsels us to avoid dribbling on the wings ; 
but one or two of his maxims, such as ' play up ' to the last 
moment, * back up ' well, and avoid * gallery ' play, will pass for 
current coin at any time. 

Part II. treats of the schools, and this is not the most inter- 
esting part, for ' clubs may come, and clubs may go, but schools 
go on for ever.' I notice that the schools did not then play the 
number of matches with outsiders that they do now, but chiefly 
confined themselves to ' Sixth v. School,' First X. v. Next XX.> 
&c., and house matches. Charterhouse and Westminster at the 
dribbling code, and Dulwich and Christ's College, Finchley, at 
the Rugby game, seem to have been exceptions to this rule, and 
all four have excellent records. Hons. A. and E. Lyttelton and 
E. W. Denison (Eton), Messrs. A. J. Webbe (Harrow), C. J. M. 
Fox and N. C. Bailey (Westminster), E. H. Parry (Charter- 
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house), C. Gurdon (Haileybury), and D. Q. Steel (Uppingham), 
are first-team men whose names will be familiar. N. C. 
Bailey is described as ' very small and rather slow, but has all 
his wits about him, and can take any {>osition with credit to 
himself— played back this year.' C. J. M. Fox is to * make a 
splendid back in time,' and was evidently thought more of than 
the future English captain. 

A detailed list of results of some of the chief clubs follows, 
but is probably not very complete. As goals only could win a 
match at the handling code, numerous matches had no definite 
result. Richmond, as recently, seems to have been the leading 
club, and only lost two matches out of forty-five fixtures (two 
teams), although no less than 22 were drawn. The Clapham 
Rovers (won 15, lost 2, drawn 3), the Marlborough Nomads, 
University College Hospital, and the Wimbledon Hornets, all 
have good records. Under Association rules, the Clapham 
Rovers (lost 4), Oxford University (lost none), and Royal 
Engineers (lost i), all show up well. The only Northern club 
whose list appears, is the Southport (Rugby) F.C. We look in 
vain for Bradford, Wakefield Trinity, Swinton, and Salford, on 
the one hand, and Preston North End, Blackburn Rovers, 
Everton, and the now numerous well-known north-country 
Association clubs on the other. 

The important matches of the season follow — twenty-five in 
number, divided into sixteen Association and nine Rugby games ; 
certainly not a very overwhelming number, and rather different 
to the crowd of International, Inter-County, League, and Cup 
matches of the present day. The matches are fully reported, and 
comprise London v, ShefHeld (3), and v. Nottingham (2), Surrey v. 
Middlesex (2), Berks v. Bucks, Old Harrovians v. Old Etonians, 
England v. Scotland, Sheffield v. Glasgow, Oxford v. Cambridge, 
and the tour of the Royal Engineers under Association rules ; 
and Lloyds v. Tea Trade, Liverpool v. Manchester (2), Oxford v. 
Cambridge, Tea Trade v. Stock Exchange, Lancashire v. Yorks, 
North V. South, England v, Scotland, and Yorks v. Durham, under 
Rugby rules. The England v. Scotland Association game pro- 
duced the largest attendance that had ever been seen at a 
match (10,000). It was played at Glasgow, and won by Scot- 
land (2 goals to i). This was the third match played between 
the two countries, the first being drawn, and the second won by 
England. A comparison of the composition of this team with 
recent international elevens is interesting. Only two Northerners 
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— Wylie (Shropshire Wanderers) and Owen (Sheffield) — ^were 
included in the English eleven of 1874, which was made up of 
members of the Wanderers (2), Oxford University (2), Clapham 
Rovers, Harrow Chequers, Crystal Palace, Uxbridge, and Old 
Marlburians, in addition to the two first-named. The Scotch 
team included seven Queen's Park men. The English team of 
1888, which gained a magnificent victory, contained only three 
representatives of Southern clubs, and none of the above- 
mentioned clubs furnished a player. Three of the team came 
from the Preston North End club. Four members of the iSga 
England team were Southrons, and three of these Old Car- 
thusians. Five were professional players. Queen's Park 
continues to maintain its supremacy 'over the border,' four 
members of the club playing for Scotland against England 
in 1888, and three in 1890. The tour of the Royal Engineers 
was regarded as a great achievement. In 1890 it could scarcely 
be said that ^ three days in succession of hard football is a feat 
rarely attempted.' The members of the Corinthian F.C., the 
great amateur club of the present day, can give three days 
of hard football a long start and a beating. In this tour the 
Sappers defeated the SheflSeld and Derbyshire Associations, and 
Notts Forest. Major Marindin captained the team, and the 
name of Renny-Tailyour and Von Donop will easily be re- 
cognised. In the Rugby section there is a long report of 
England and Scotland. The Liverpool and Manchester clubs 
each furnished two players, but the rest came from the South 
and the Universities. Richmond and the Marlborough Nomads 
were well represented. As at the present time the majority 
of the Scotch players came from the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Academicals and West of Scotland clubs. No matches were 
played with Wales or Ireland. In the North v. South fixture 
the former side is monopolised by the Liverpool and Manchester 
representatives. These clubs were not represented in either 
of last season's Northern fifteens. So change the fortunes of 
clubs ! 

Part IV. treats of the Football Association, and affords food 
for reflection indeed. Major Marindin and Mr. C. W. Alcock held 
the offices of President and Secretary respectively. The Major,, 
after long and valued service, retired at the beginning of the 
present season, finding himself scarcely ' in touch ' with the 
professional clubs and their ways. Mr. Alcock still ably fills 
the office of Secretary. The Executive was a body very 
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simply constituted, unlike the present Council, which comprises 
representatives of the ten electoral districts into which the 
country has been divided, and of affiliated associations or groups 
of associations. The twelve concise rules of the Association 
have swelled to thirty-two ; the fifteen rules governing the Cup 
Competition have changed to twenty-nine, many of a complex 
nature ; and even the laws of the game itself are now quite twice 
as long as they were in those days of easy times for umpires and 
referees. A list of clubs that directly supported the Association 
is given, and they number fifty-five, in addition to sixteen 
belonging to the Sheffield Association. Seventy-five per cent 
are Southern clubs. The clubs now belonging to the Football 
Association number exactly 200, in addition to some thirty 
affiliated associations. Twenty-five per cent are Southern 
clubs. More than half the clubs that then supported the 
Association are now defunct. The entries for the Cup Com- 
petition in 1873-74 numbered twenty-eight — increased to 150 
in 1890-91. Only two provincial clubs — Sheffield and the 
Shropshire Wanderers— entered. These clubs met in the first 
round; drew twice, and then met the difficulty by tossing. 
The only clubs I can see in the 1874 and 1890 competitions are 
Swifts, Old Etonians, Maidenhead, Royal Engineers, Great 
Marlow, and Sheffield. These six clubs have, I believe, entered 
every year, and the Etonians and the Engineers have been 
successful in winning the trophy. 

The Rugby Union Bye-laws follow, and, unlike those of the 
Association, have changed but little. The number of clubs 
belonging to the Union was seventy-seven (now over 350), and 
only twenty-four of these can be found on the present list. 
Yorkshire has a solitary club in Hull, and Lancashire boasts 
six — Manchester, Liverpool, Manchester Free Wanderers, Wigan, 
Southport, and Rochdale. The growth of both codes of football 
has been most rapid in the North, and I should not like to claim 
a premier position for either. Sheffield is certainly not so 
prominent as it was then, for it boasted an Association with 
twenty-two affiliated clubs, playing under different rules, the 
vital point of difference being, that by Sheffield rules a player 
needed only to have the goal-keeper in front of him to be on-side, 
instead of the usual three men. 

Part V. contains the Rules, and Part VL purports to be 
* A List of all the Football Clubs in England.' If this is, as 
stated, a complete list, there were less than 200 clubs in England 
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at that time. I wonder if it would be possible to enumerate 
them all now ! The majority, of course, are Southrons, whilst a 
■still larger majority I recognise as having gone the way of all 
<:lubs. What has become of such old giants as the Gitanos, 
Harrow Chequers, Pilgrims, and Woodford Wells ? And of the 
Arabs, the Shooflies, and the Wimbledon Hornets? Every 
•dog has his day, is a saying that applies here as elsewhere, and 
the * glorious uncertainty * of football is one of its charms. 

Part Vn. — Notes on the chief Englisb players — is decidedly 
interesting. In the handling code all the shining lights are 
either Southerners or Sheffielders, with the exception of a few 
players who might be counted on the fingers. Football has 
latterly developed into quite a plebeian game ; but in those 
days, practically every player described is an old public school 
♦boy. No professionals then. The exigencies of space prevent 
me dwelling on the remaining pages — on football in Scotland 
-and abroad. But I must mention the wonderful performance of 
the Queen's Park club. It is stated that the first eleven had 
never lost a goal, and the second only one (the club was founded 
in ^6t). Quite a record this ! The late visit of the Maories also 
makes it interesting to read in ' Football Abroad ' that 'the natives 
in Auckland have taken to the Rugby game very well, but 
as many of them play barefooted we generally play fifteen 
to thirty.' 

Football, especially the Association game, has made vast 
strides in the favour of the public during the last few years. 
Sixteen years ago the Rugby g^me was played in the London 
•district and a few large towns in the North. London and 
Sheffield monopolised the other code, and one Challenge Cup 
was in existence. Now both games are played throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Almost every county has its 
association or union— or both — with accompanying challenge 
cups. Professionalism is legalised, and of common occurrence in 
one code. Tours and journeys of a hundred miles and more are 
ordinary events. Five, ten, and even twenty thousand spectators 
frequently watch a match, and the * gatfe ' enables clubs to offer 
ivages of 3/. and 4/. a-week to players. Can any one foretell 
what football sixteen years hence will be ? 
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THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY AT SABAHMYO. 

By E. D. C. 

To CELEBRATE HER MAJESTY'S BIRTHDAY.— 
A Gymkhana Meeting will be held on the maidan * on 
Thursday afternoon. Programme as under. All entries to be 
sent in to the Honorary Secretary before noon on Wednesday.' 

,HIS is the announcement which, in English, Burmese, 
and Bengali, graced the front page of the Sabahmyo 
Weekly News on the preceding Saturday. 

Sabahmyo is a small seaport town in Burma, 
where there is no garrison to enliven us with a * Birthday 
Parade ' and its accompaniments of feu dejoie and cheers ; it is 
a very quiet little station indeed. But we are loyal subjects, and 
being determined to honour our Sovereign's natal day in be- 
coming style, convened a general meeting at the club to decide 
how the thing should be done. As a matter of fact, there was 
but one thing we could do, so when our Deputy Commissioner, 
who took the chair, proposed that we should organize a 
* Gymkhana,' we carried the motion nem, con, without even 
waiting for any one to second it. For the benefit of those 
readers who may be unacquainted with Anglo-Indian terms, 
I beg leave to mention that a 'Gymkhana' describes a pro- 
gramme of miscellaneous sports, which includes, beside legitimate 
racing, ' cheroot and umbrella * races, tent-pegging, and other 
mounted items, alternating with others of various kinds. 

We have a splendid maidan at Sabahmyo, but no * Grand 
Stand.' Our European population is so small and fleeting that 
the residents for the time being never feel disposed to undertake 
an expense the fruits of which they have no prospect of 
remaining to reap. Hence, when at Christmas and other 
festive seasons we get up a * Gymkhana,' the heart of Mohamed 
Ali, the local maistrie^^ is gladdened by an order to erect a 
temporary building of bamboo, matting, and dhunny leaf. 

* Can't we do without the Stand this time V inquires a 
mercantile man of careful habit. ' It's an awful expense to go to 
just for one afternoon.' 

Murmurs of dissent follow, and the chairman, looking 

 Literally, 'plain ;* by usage, the 'racecourse.* t Contractor. 
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straight before him, asks whether any member moves that 
we dispense with the Stand. 

*No! no!* we all cry eagerly. Consider the native mind! 
What impression would it receive if we grudged for the Queen's 
birthday an outlay we cheerfully face at other times ? Rather 
let us not hold a ' Gymkhana ' at all than do it in a miserly 
spirit. And that mercantile man shrinks into himself, and hides 
his shamed countenance behind a volley of cheroot smoke. 

'We could not do without it in this weather,' says our 
leading sportsman. But he adds, meeting the suggestion in 
what he conceives to be a practical manner, ' I beg to move that 
-we have two afternoons' sport to make it worth while.* 

The majority, however, is reluctantly opposed to this amend- 
ment ; the * busy season ' is not over yet, and the mercantile 
community, which does the lion's share of subscribing, cannot 
afford to spend two consecutive afternoons away from office. 

The evening sun is streaming fiercely into the club verandah, 
and the punkahs are sadly inefficient, so we push on business 
without further loss of time. We elect stewards to draw up the 
programme, appoint an Hon. Secretary to receive the money, 
pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Chairman, and the meeting breaks 
up. Talking is dry work in this country, and a subtle magnetic 
attraction draws the members to the * bar of the house,' where 
suggestive sounds of popping and clinking denote a large 
'demand for whiskey pegs and iced cocktails. 

You would scarcely recognise the maidan on Wednesday. 
The course has been roped off, and in the inner circle, jumps of 
various kinds, of a size appropriate for the Burman pony, have 
been raised and properly marked with flags. The Grand Stand 
has sprung into imposing existence opposite the spot which 
•custom prescribes as the location of the winning-post, and 
an immense bamboo, like a limp fishing-rod, bends over it, 
awaiting the Union Jack. It is a quaint structure, this Stand of 
ours. A long, low, shallow building, raised six feet from the 
ground, open in front and at the ends, which are protected by a 
slight bamboo rail ; the back is matted to keep off the evening 
sun, and broad flights of rough stairs give access to it before 
and behind. Cynical persons from Calcutta and Rangoon have, 
before now, been heard to object that Mohamed Ali's master- 
piece bears depressing resemblance to an elevated cow-shed ; 
and further, that its floor is suspiciously pliant. I must admit 
the truth of both criticisms ; but just wait until to-morrow, when 
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the Stand is glorified with all the flags we shall borrow from the 
mail steamer, and peopled with the rank and fashion of 
Sabahmyo (nine European ladies, and ever so many Eurasians), 
it won't look so much like a cow-shed, I promise you. And the 
floor? Well, to a stranger it does seem to be of dubious 
elasticity to support the weight of a hundred people ; but if 
you have serious qualms on the subject, step underneath and 
glance at the sturdy framework. To be sure, there is a chance 
of working the leg of your chair through a mat-concealed 
crevice, and so getting a tumble ; but it won't hurt ; indeed, 
you will only then discover the infinite advantages such building 
materials possess over hard unyielding boards. A space round 
the Stand is railed off with a lattice work of the ubiquitous 
bamboo, to serve as lawn and paddock combined. Here 
Mohamed Ali points with pride to a hut which does duty as the 

* Stewards' Room,' a building where refreshments will be dis- 
pensed, a long line of stabling, and a weighing-shed. The last 
already furnished with a huge pair of rice scales, kindly lent by 
a merchant from his godowns on the Cherogeah Creek. We 
were at our wit's end for a bell until this evening, for we had 
canvassed every bungalow in the station without obtaining 
one. But happily our Burra Sahiby the Commissioner of the 
Sabahmyo division, returned from tour in the district in the nick 
of time ; he heard of our difficulty, and having that adjunct of 
Western civilisation among his household furniture, most kindly 
sent his khitmugar with it to the Secretary. We acknowledged 
this mark of interest gratefully, and felt that to warn jockeys to 

* weigh,' ' saddle,' and ' go out,' with the Commissioner's own 
dinner-bell, would lend unusual iclat to the proceedings. 

It is half-past three on Thursday afternoon, and though the 
sun beats down with all the scorching power of an Indian May, 
the mango-lined avenue which runs past the course is thronged 
with vehicles of every kind, from the Calcutta-built brougham 
and its pair of smart Arabs, to the dilapidated ticca gharry* and 
its rope-haniessed tat. The Stand is filling rapidly, and owners, 
with faces of appalling earnestness, are superintending the 
preparation of their animals in the stable. The Hon. Secretar>% 
carrying his insignia of office, that bell, by the clapper, is flying 
hither and thither in a state of perspiration that threatens total 
dissolution, and the Clerk of the Scales is already at his post in 

* * Hackney carriage.' 
VOL. VIII. C 
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the weighing-shed, absorbed in study of the Calcutta Turf Club 
Guide, for this is his first appearance in that capacity, and he is 
overpowered with a sense of his responsibilities. 

Outside the enclosure all native Sabahmyo is flocking up to 
the ropes that bound the straight ' run in.' Representatives of 
almost every race within a radius of a thousand miles may be 
seen among the crowd. The Chinaman from the opium and 
liquor shops in the bazaar, keen to seize the chance of a little 
gambling ; Burmese and Arracanese with similar intent ; hand- 
some, stalwart Punjaubees belonging to the survey staff; 
supercilious Bengali baboos in immaculate white ; jabbering 
Madrasee servants come to see ' master ' ride, and lank coolies 
from every state on the Malabar coast. And there, as I live, is 
a little group of Chins, conspicuous by their attire, which 
consists of a piece of string, and two fragments of brown cotton 
nine inches square. They are gazing around them in wonder- 
stricken awe. How came these half wild children of the Hill 
Tracts down to our * Gymkhana ?' I know. I saw them in the 
Deputy-Commissioner's compound this morning, carrying a 
tiger-skin (which smelt horribly) on a pole. They had shot or 
trapped a 'monarch of the jungle,' and have travelled the 
hundred and odd miles from the hills to claim the fprty-rupee 
reward. I suspect some of our doings this afternoon will 
astonish these lightly-clad gentry. 

* Has the Colonel arrived ?' asks Mr. Secretary, eagerly, of a 
fellow-steward ; ' it's quite time we began.' 

'The Colonel,' as our Commissioner is popularly called in 
the station, is at this moment entering the enclosure with his 
wife, so Mr. Secretary hastens to receive, and conduct them to 
their seats in the front row. We were only awaiting the 
appearance on the scene of the Burra Sahib, and now he has 
come need delay no longer. 

'Starters for the Chatty Race!' bawls Mr. Secretary, in 
stentorian tones. ' Hurry up there ! Jaldi karoo I* * The 
Anglo-Indian has an unconquerable habit of intermixing English 
and the vernacular when addressing his Aryan brother in this 
general, open-air fashion, and purists will regret to learn that he 
is always understood. 

The cry is taken up by a hundred voices and passes away 
along the crowd of natives who are hugging the ropes outside^ 

* ' Make haste ! ' 
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and in five minutes no fewer than fourteen candidates, wreathed 
in broad anticipative smiles, have come forward. 

A 'Chatty Race' is a somewhat amusing; and, to the 
participators at all events, exciting pastime, much appreciated 
by the lower caste men from the Malabar coast, many thousands 
of whom come over to our side of the bay in search of work. It 
is a very simple affair : each man is supplied with a globultu* 
.earthen * chatty * or jar, of perhaps two gallons capacity, which 
he carries on his head, filled with water, and in his hand he 
grasps a good stout stick for the express purpose of smashing 
the chatties borne by his rivals. The actual race is only 
.one hundred yards, and the man who reaches the goal first 
with full chatty, wins ; but the beauty of the contest is centred 
in the start. 

The field of fourteen runners, chatty on head and stick in 
fist, is formed up in line opposite the Stand, and Mr. Starter 
steps forward and takes his cheroot from his mouth ; at which 
preparatory symptom every stick goes up. 

* Are you ready ?' (in English). 

* So/lib r from fourteen grinning mouths. 
'Thtn Jaof* 

And every man lays out with energy desperate, if blind, at 
the region of his neighbour's head, protecting his own chatty as 
best he can with his left hand. All thought of pressing forward 
to the goal is thrown aside at first ; the black man's nature 
prompts him to try and disqualify his competitors before he 
makes an effort to win himself. But his tactics are wise ; if a 
man break away from the stick-wielding throng, his jar is 
instantly knocked to pieces from behind, and the shower-bath 
that follows warns him to drop his stick and stand out. The 
rules compel the runner whose 'chatty' is smashed to throw 
down his * Ihatti ' at once ; otherwise the race would degenerate 
into a free fight, for the sticks are used in no gentle style. We 
have an active lot before us this afternoon, and ten drenched 
and breathless Coringas have retired, before one wily individual 
seizes his opportunity of slipping away. As he shows in front, 
a roar goes up from the laughter convulsed audience, and a 
thousand voices in divers tongues warn the survivors that they 
must follow at once if they mean to win. 

*H-a-a-a-hr yell the remaining three who have been 

* 'Go!' 
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circling round each other, afraid to come to close quarters. 
'H-a-a-a-h!' and away they go in pursuit, with one eye on 
the escapee, and the other on their nearest neighbours' stick. 
They are too late, however ; the man who * got away ' is running 
with swift, wonderfully steady strides, waving his ' Ihatti ' 
behind him to ward off attack from the rear ; with a howl of 
victory he passes the post, dashes his full chatty to the 
ground, and salaams deeply to the judge. He has won easily ; 
and as we conduct our native contests on the principle of 
'prompt cash,' the winner returns to his admiring friends ex- 
hibiting ten new rupees, with a smile that lays bare every tooth 
in his head. The losers, with caustic humour, pour congratu- 
latory libations over him from their chatties, and the police 
hustle them off the course, which is now cleared for — 

' The Six-Furlong Flat Race for Burman ponies which have 
never won a prize of the value of one hundred rupees.' 

There are seven entries, and the Clerk of the Scales is very 
busy indeed ; neither he nor the majority of jockeys who come 
to weigh have a very definite idea of the rules of racing as laid 
down by the Calcutta Turf Club, and we hear some startling 
suggestions from the neighbourhood of the scales. 

' I've got no more lead, Watkins. What shall I do ?' 

This from Mr. Abraham Saul, the Armenian advocate, who 
IS weighing out to steer his pony ' Jacko.* 

' Go and get some,' says the Clerk of the Scales, gruffly. 

* I haven't any. Say ! can't I declare the twelve pound 
short V 

Mr. Watkins is doubtful ; but before he can commit himself 
to an opinion, another jockey, six feet high, and quite alarmingly 
thin, pushes forward. 

' Of course you can't ; go and ask my syce if you want more 
lead, he's got any amount.' 

Mr. Saul scrambles out of the scales, dragging his saddle 
after him, and the long, thin jockey, who seems to know what he 
is about, takes his place, kicking out at the crowd before him to 
get space for his legs. 

* Mrs. Johnstone's " Tinker," ' he says, gathering up girths and 
stirrup-irons. * Eleven stone four, please ; I weigh with bridle, 
and will carry an extra pound.' 

*You can't,' snaps Mr. Watkins, whose exertions are making 
him hot and rather irritable. 

* See Rule 94 of the C. T. C.,' says the long jockey, calmly. 
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* Any rider may carry two pound overweight without declant'* 
tioti. My weight cloth straps are loose, and I want to be on the 
safe side/ 

Mr. Watkins turns up * Rule 94 ' in that hard-worked 

* Guide/ and grunts assent The long jockey slides out of the 
scale, hands his tackle over to his syce, and stays to help with 
the weighing. 

A podgy German youth comes next, carrying a whip, and 
nothing else ; he ' plops ' down in the scale, and introduces him- 
self as ' Eggler's " Sophia/' ' 

' Where's your saddle ?' demands Mr. Watkins. 

' On ze bony.' 

* Go and get it' 

' No, Vodgins, I shall veigh like zis. Vit mine zaddle I am 
too heavy.* 

Mr. Watkins and the long jockey join in assuring Mr. Eggler 
that he must weigh with his saddle, and eventually the difficulty 
about overweight is adjusted by the Teuton being ' sent to sea ' 
in a three-pound racing saddle our long friend lends him. 

' I shall haf agzident/ says Mr. Eggler, sadly, as he surveys 
the tiny saddle. ' I never rode in tree-bound zaddle in my life.' 

The remaining jockeys are Britons and Eurasians, who know 
nothing of the rules, and gratefully accept instructions ; so when 
Mr. Secretary begins to ring the ' saddling ' bell, Mr. Watkins 
has finished his duties, refreshed himself with a peg, and found 
time to put a couple of tickets on 'Tinker' in the pari-mutuel 
besides. 

The flag falls to an excellent start, and the first half of the 
race is very pretty indeed ; but the rather sharp bend into the 
straight brings disaster. Mr. Eggler*s pink jacket appears to 
turn a somersault ; Mr. Saul's blue ditto falls on top of it, and 
two riderless ponies gallop gaily off home, while the long jockey, 
looking painfully like a clothes-pin on a line, sails past the judge 
on ' Tinker/ The managers of the pari-muttiel have paid the 
successful backers, and Mr. Secretary is about to announce the 
cheroot and umbrella race, when Messieurs Eggler and Saul seize 
upon him. The latter has an objection to lodge, we overhear. 

Mr. Secretary ushers them into the Stewards' Room, and 
summons his confrhres to the council board. The 'objection' 
evidently involves a knotty point of racing law, for after a 
few minutes Mr. Starter appears at the door and calls for Snooks* 
Our friend, the long jockey, emerges from the bar, where he has 
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been celebrating ' Tinker^s ' win, and approaches the Stewards' 
sanctmn ; we creep in behind him and hasten to the case. 

' I say,' Snooks/ says Mr. Secretary, ' supposing one fellow 
falls off in a race and knocks another fellow off, should you say 
the first fellow was guilty of foul riding ?' 

There is something very like a smile on the sunburnt 
countenance of Mr. Snooks, as he replies that it was not foul 
riding ; unless indeed the first fellow did it on purpose to knock 
the other off. 

' No,* cries Mr. Eggler, * I do not zertainly fall off on 
burboose. Do you not see at the comer, Snooks, that I have 
loose my stirrup ?* 

'He rolled off, somehow,' says Mr. Saul, viciously, *and 
grabbed at me to save himself, so of course I came off. I 
couldn't help it ; could I ?' 

* Oh ! if he actually grabbed hold of you, it was a foul,' says 
Mr. Snooks, with decision. 

•There!' exclaims Mr. Saul, triumphantly. 

* Ach !' snorts Mr. Eggler, with defiant scorn. 

The Stewards sit back in their chairs, and gaze at the two 
litigants in silence. 

'Well,' says Mr. Secretary, doubtfully, after a long pause, 
' what's to be done ?' 

* Nothing,' suggests Mr. Snooks. ' Neither of 'em won, and 
they've no complaint to make against the winner.' 

* No, no, of course not,' says Mr. Secretary, brightening up 
again. ' Saul has to pay sixteen rupees for lodging the objec- 
tion, that's all.' 

' 111 see you ,' begins Mr. Saul. 

' You can't very well call his objection frivolous,' interposes 
Mr. SnookSi the adviser, * so you can't fine him. See Rule,' &c, 

* Then we just dismiss the case I suppose. Thanks very 
much, Snooks. We caution you, Eggler, not to do it again, 
because — because — ^that kind of thing is rather rough on a fellow. 
Now we'll go on.' 

The next event is the 'cheroot and umbrella' race. The 
programme informs us that ' riders shall face the starter leading 
their ponies; at the word "Go!" each man shall light his 
cheroot and open his umbrella, mount, ride round the course 
(about one mile), and pass the winning-post with umbrella open 
and cheroot alight. 

It looks very easy— on paper — ^but in practice it is quite 
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another affair. In the first place, not one pony in five 
hundred will stand quietly while an umbrella is unfurled beside 
him; then with open gingham and plunging pony, you must 
persuade a damp cheroot to light from a match, fusees not being 
allowed. Preparations completed, you will find it no easy task 
to mount a frightened pony with an open umbrella in your 
hand, and when you do succeed iii reaching the saddle (if you 
ever do), the cheroot has a disgusting knack of going out half 
way through the race, when you must stop to relight it. 

There are eight starters for this race, and it is such an open 
one that backers are sorely at a loss to know on which pony to 
put their money. Popular opinion seems to favour Mr. Bruce's 
* Joe,' which animal is reputed rather to like an umbrella than 
otherwise ; but no one is very certain about it. For my own 
part I have no preference, so shall wait till the field appears at 
the starting*post before I decide whom to honour with my 
confidence. 

They are all ready now ; Mr. Secretary has approved the 
umbrellas (some knowing hands have a way of producing a 
Chinese child's umbrella, about fifteen inches in diameter, which 
is justly considered an evasion), and has supplied each rider with 
a cheroot and box of matches. 

' I think I will back young Snooks,' I remark to Mr. Watkins, 
who chances to be at my side in the Stand. 

I^gJ?\in*t if I were you. He is riding Miss Allan's Bobby, 
intiT beast can't go as fast as I could kick my hat.' 
ray n the point of putting my ten rupees on the 
^n to t]*^ Mr. Snooks's singular doings arrest my attention. 
>by, ^^ his pony's bridle over the rail, and has returned 
to pyji where he is busily stuffing his pockets with hay 
of M ^ lis syce carries. I run down to ask his advice 
aboui^ ; - mvestment. 

* What are you doing with that hay ?' I inquire first, curiosity 
overcoming cupidity. 

Mr. Snooks winks gravely, but vouchsafes no other reply. 
' Shall I back you ?' I ask, confidingly, for Snooks's manner 
inspires trust. 

* You might do worse,' he answers, modestly. * I've backed 
Bobby myself.* 

I take two five-rupee tickets, in the pari-mutuel^ and return 
to the Stand. Snooks strolls out to recover his pony, his 
pockets crammed to explosion with hay. 
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* Are you ready ?' cries Mr. Starter. ' Go f ' 

Instantly the whole breadth of the course becomes a scene 

of the wildest confusion. Ponies squealing, kicking, plunging, 

and rearing, amid a forest of half-opened umbrellas ; the timidity 

of the little brutes seems enhanced twenty-fold, and they drag 

their masters all over the place, reckless of lost cheroots and 

spilt matches. Only the cunning Snooks is unruffled. When 

the word * Go !' was given, he seized the bridle and trotted his 

tat to a spot ten paces back, well out of the crowd. There he 

disgorges his cargo of hay, and while Bobby's attention is 

absorbed thereby, gently unfurls his umbrella, and gets his 

cheroot to draw. Then he jumps on to the still placidly 

munching Bobby, pulls up his head, and before any other rider 

has even got his cheroot alight, is galloping past the first post, 

getting just a furlong's start. But at length Mr. Charles 

succeeds in mounting his ' Badger,' and without pausing to find 

his stirrups, kicks that sturdy pony into a gallop that threatens 

to eclipse the ambling Bobby in half a mile. Mr. Charles 

knows his business ; he holds his umbrella short, like a shield, 

before him, pressing the lower side down on his saddle bow, and 

keeping the upper arc of distended cotton steady with his chin ; 

unless accident befall him, Bobby's chance is a poor one, for the 

latter is deplorably slow. Messrs. Anderson and Saul get off 

next, and after them Mr. Eggler, who is terribly embarrassed by 

his cheroot His career is short ; the ill-starred youth romes to 

mortal grief at the first bend, falling off his pony splasti o his 

open umbrella. The other three have not got under j ^et, 

and are hopelessly out of the race, so I turn my attentia le 

leaders again. Badger has overtaken the deliberate Boj \ 

is * going strong ;' but suddenly Mr. Charles sets to worl 

up. He succeeds , at last, and now I see thin curlsl «»^ue 

smoke rising over his head ; his cheroot had gone out,^nd he 

has been obliged to stop and relight it. Badger, excited by the 

gallop, is more fidgety and troublesome than ever, and before his 

rider can persuade flame and tobacco to kiss, Bobby has passed 

him at his wooden-legged canter, and has a hundred and fifty 

yards lead again. Mr. Anderson, on his grey * Snowball,' is fast 

coming up though ; he catches Bobby, and the two ponies run 

neck and neck for half a distance ; then Mr. Anderson appears 

to think it's time to give his rival the go by. He kicks his 

heels in, and — rash man ! — flourishes his umbrella defiantly at 

Snooks. The wind catches the machine, and, parachute-like, it 
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is torn from his hand. Mr. Anderson therefore has to stop and 
recover it before he can go on. 

Meanwhile Mr. Saul has been borne away homewards, in 
spite of his struggles. His pony would not have that white 
umbrella at any price, and took advantage of a suitable comer 
to run out and make a bolt for home. Mr. Charles doesn't 
get under weigh again in time to make a bid for victory, and 
Bobby the stiff carries Snooks the crafty past the post fifty 
lengths ahead. 

Mr. Snooks looks exceedingly pleased with himself as he 
blows an ostentatious cloud towards the judge, and snaps his 
umbrella up, and with good reason. He is a merchant's assis- 
tant with a salary of 300 rupees a month, and as he bought 
Bobby ' for nothing ' in the lotteries last night, has netted two 
hundred and fifty rupees by that sedate animal's win. 

The g^eat secret of a ' cheroot and umbrella ' race is to let 
the wind your rapid motion creates keep the cigar alight ; if 
you pull at it, it goes out at once ; keep your umbrella tightly 
pressed against you, pointing forward, and don't move it ; then, 
so far as your encumbrances are concerned, you are safe from 
mishap. 

But time is moving on, and we must hurry up with the 
programme. * Man v. Pony ' is the next item on the card ; but 
as it is rather a tame affair we don't linger over it. A number 
of couples start, one pair at a time. The race is one hundred 
yards, round a post fifty yards from home, and back to the 
starting point. There are some close finishesi for the riders 
can't resist the temptation of galloping on the outward journey, 
whence they lose any amount of ground in circumventing the 
post, which the runner swings round sharply. Mr. Saul is 
an adept at this, and he reappears (in a gharry) in time to ride 
his heat against the athletic Thompson, of the Public Works 
Department. Mr. Thompson is a good runner, and covers his 
^ound in excellent style ; but Mr. Saul, mounted on a tractable 
pony, eleven hands one inch in height, is content to trot out to 
the post, round it closely, galloping only on the return journey ; 
hy which method of procedure he wins, and forgets his troubles 
in previous races. 

The ' Menagerie Handicap ' follows, and ends in chaos, 
as usual. To begin with, Mr. Albert Victor Pereira, the little 
Eurasian telegraph clerk, is hunted, screaming, up the course by 
the savage old billy-goat he essayed to drive to victory. The 
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pair come in long before any one else, but as they arrive in the 
wrong order are disqualified. Messrs. Watkins and Charles 
make a capital start with their fox-terriers, but these pugnacious 
creatures unfortunately consider this a good time to settle some 
old family feud, and engage in a furious fight twenty yards 
from the judge's box, whereby they spoilt their chance. Mr. 
Snooks and his monkey, being lightly handicapped, were a 
^ood deal fancied ; but the latter declined to be driven at all, 
and answered the prods of his master's stick, by climbing up 
his leg and clinging with both arms round his neck. Snooks 
-can't dislodge him, and amid roars of laughter on all sides, 
flies to hide his blushes in the paddock. 

* Such a docile little beggar as he is in private life,' he says 
afterwards, apologetically. ' You should see him go and bite 
the punkah wallah's toes when I send him ; I never thought he'd 
make such a fool of himself out here.' Snooks is quite sore 
about it. 

Ultimately Mr. Eggler claims the race on behalf of the duck 
he has pushed home with a walking stick, and, in default of any 
•other claimant, it is awarded him. 

Over the details of the steeplechase which comes next, we 
prefer not to linger. Mr. Saul, who makes his cUbut in Mr. 
Snooks's * three-pound saddle,' finds it lacking in adhesive 
properties, and when his pony jumps away at the start, he is left 
.fitting on the ground, using language which Mr. Starter 
describes as * shocking.' Mr. Starter is a seasoned vessel, and 
we all feel that Mr. Saul's observations must have been very 
pointed indeed to have drawn such criticism from such a source. 
The long legs of Snooks get entangled and entwined among the 
bars of the first hurdle, and both he and his mount come to 
grief; another horseman, more at home on a ship's yard-arm 
than in the pigskin, falls and dislocates his shoulder, and 
Mr. Anderson is carried back to the paddock ' in pieces.' Mr. 
Charles is the only one in a field of nine who gets round the 
<:ourse which has worked such havoc, and as public attention is 
taken up with the wounded, his win attracts little notice, 

* A most disastrous race,' says the Burra Sahib, coming down 
from the Stand to inspect six damaged riders ; * a very xya-- 
€ox\MXi^X^ finale to our pleasant meeting.' 

However, Dr. Beckett, our civil surgeon, reports that no one 
has sustained really serious injury, and his patients corroborate 
the statement. It is getting late now, so we leave the Stewards 
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to see the last two native contests through, and wend our way 
back to the station. Everybody is dining an hour earlier than 
usual to-night, as the Commissioner has issued cards to all 
Sabahmyo society for a ' Birthday Ball/ to be held in that big, 
thatched bungalow down by the shore, which serves as our 
theatre, 'volunteer headquarters,' concert-room, and general 
utility meeting place. 

The ballroom looks bare but brilliant, when we arrive. 
Whitewashed wooden walls, white canvas ceiling, and low, 
dhunny-thatched verandahs, are not easy to beautify ; and 
though the numerous doorways are arched with graceful palm 
branches, and the wealth of bunting that adorned the Stand a 
few hours ago has been transferred hither, the general effect is 
rather bleak. Never mind the decoration, however ! If they are 
poor, the floor will delight you if you are a dancing man ; for 
days and days a dozen coolies have been working at it, rubbing 
the boards with bottles, and dragging each other up and down 
on 'gunny bags,' till now it shines like a polished mirror; 
there is no dancing floor in the world like one- of well-laid teak 
as ours is. 

But where's the band ; and what's that up there on the O.P, 
side of the stage ? Is it ? No, never ! Yes it is ! H-s-s-h ! 
you will offend somebody ; come out on to the verandah and 
I'll explain. You are in Sabahmyo, you know, and must take 
things as you find them. You see, we can't afford to maintain 
a proper band in such a small station, and though Eggler and 
all our German fellow-townsmen are awfully good about playing 
for us at dances, we really can't expect them to take turns at 
the piano all night We came to the conclusion that we must 
have a source of music upon which we could draw for * extras * 
till daylight, without overtaxing any one's good nature ; so 
last year we clubbed together and sent to Calcutta for a 
piano-organ, primed with the latest dance music in suitable 
sequence, and that is it on the stage, with a Madrasee ' boy ' to 
turn the handle. It does look funny to you, I know, but don't 
laugh ; our Eurasian friends haven't the least idea that in 
England piano-organs are the chosen instruments of street 
musicians, and they look upon this one as the finest thing 
in Burma. Besides, you will be surprised to find how admirably 
it fulfils its purpose when it's properly worked. Mr. Mackenzie's 
' boy ' is the organist we prefer ; he is a real artist, and succeeds 
in throwing real feeling into the tune he winds out ; you will 
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hear him presently, as we always put him on to play the 
valses. 

It is a fearfully close night, and, of course, the punkah 
wallahs are lazier than usual ; but the room is open on three 
sides, and we shall soon have the cool night breeze off the sea. 
Meantime the guests are arriving in a steady stream, for in 
Sabahmyo it is not considered fashionable to come late. Brown 
faces of varying shades predominate, for our Eurasian com- 
patriots outnumber the pure whites by three to one ; but if you 
can persuade your eye to condone deficiences of complexion, 
you will find some really pretty girls among these step- 
daughters of Britain ; and they can dance ' above a bit,' as 
young Snooks expresses it, too. There is considerable diversity 
of costume among the gentlemen, but that we expect at a half 
public affair like this. Volunteers appear in the white drill 
uniform they wear on parade ; some of the subordinates from 
Government ofHces are attired in white neck-ties and ordinary 
black morning coats, as the nearest approach to dress clothes ; 
police officials wear their sombre uniform to grace a semi-state 
occasion. 

Presently the Burra Memsahib dispatches her A. D. C. for 
the evening, with the order ; Poonosawmy, the organist /n? tem,^ 
applies himself with hearty goodwill to the handle, and in a few 
minutes the ball is in full swing; as we are not dancers, 
we stroll out to the verandah, where we can sit down out of 
the way. 

The moon, almost at the full, lights up the wide harbour, 
showing in bold relief against the starry blue, the dark, rugged 
hills, that form the southern shore of the bay. The night wind 
has arisen, but so softly, that it awakens never a ripple on the 
shimmering sea, which plashes sleepily on the sand at our feet 
And now that the music within has ceased, we hear, mellowed by 
distance, the weird chant of the Arracanese boatmen, and the 
screech of their rattan-tied oars as they row over from the 
Koladyne River yonder to our side of the bay. 

But what's that huge black cloud bank stretching, lightning- 
split, on the sea horizon ? That's the ' South-West Monsoon,' 
which we have been expecting any day this last week ; it is 
many miles away now, but will burst over Sabahmyo in a 
couple of hours ; I feel the wind grow colder every moment. 

But we are not destined to see the great event of our year 
from the ballroom to-night. It is heralded by an entomological 
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sensation, which a bountiful nature is good enough to reserve for 
the delectation of residents in this country. It is a wonderful 
sight, and worth seeing — once ; not more ; it grows monotonous. 

Poonosawmy is in the midst of the ' Hollybush Polka/ and 
every able-bodied person has 'taken the floor/ when from a 
doorway on the windward side, comes a warning cry, ' Look 
out ! Flying ants !' and the dancers stop as though it had been 
* Fire !' Scarcely have the words passed the speaker's lips when 
a living hurricane sweeps into the room, with a sibilant rush 
that resembles nothing in nature. Through every door a dense 
square column of gauzy winged insects is pouring like a flood. 
They come in countless myriads, attracted by the light, and in 
twenty seconds the ball is at an end. The ladies fly to the 
cloakroom, and the men turn up coat collars and present 
their backs to the storm. Flying ants, happily, do not sting or 
bite ; but if you happen to get a few lively ones down the back 
of your neck, I defy you to feel grateful for that. You will 
understand then the anxiety of the ladies to get protecting 
shawls. For nearly ten minutes the * flight ' continues, and then 
ceases as suddenly as it began ; but no more dancing to-night. 
The floor is carpeted with ugly, writhing, black reptiles, like 
magnified earwigs ; the four wings with which each insect began 
life a few minutes ago, fell ofl* the moment it alighted, and now 
they lie wriggling and scrambling over each other and their 
discarded wings, awaiting their fate. You cannot take a step in 
any direction without crunching battalions of them, and in 
leaving the room for the shelter of the dark outside, the men 
have crushed so many that the floor is hopelessly spoiled ; it is 
quite horrible to look at. 

But if s an ill wind that blows no one good. Flying ants are 
a dainty to the Madrasee palate, and as soon as we have gone, 
the servants will sweep up the fallen in quarts, to cook with 
their curry. They drop them into water to separate the bodies, 
which sink, from the wings, which float, and devour the former 
with inexplicable relish. Enterprising Europeans who have 
tasted them, say that the ant is * not inferior to the locust ;' but 
this is not saying much. If they were inferior to that insect in 
the gastronomic sense, they would be even nastier than their 
appearance promises, which is saying a great deal. 

But come I There is nothing to remain here for, and we will 
be ofl* home before the rapidly travelling monsoon clouds arrive 
to deluge us. 
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THE IRISH GAME OF GOLF. 

By T. Dykes. 

Letter from Sandy. 

|0, Patrick, ma freen, you are still in a mess ! 

Shall we ne'er hear the end o' this Irish Distress? 

One would think we invented potato disease, 
Out of venom and spite your poor country to tease. 
If folks speak the truth the people do tell, 
That the wrangs ye complain o' ye owe to your sel*. 
Nae doot, my dear freen, ye havena got curling, — 
That's the cause o' sae much o' your shillelagh-whirling. 
If your temper and climate were equally mild, 
Ye wadna, I doot, be e'er half so wild. 
I have reasoned it out, and though Parnell may scoff. 
The cure for ye all is our auld game o' gowff. 
Hech ! Pat, ma dear freen ! yestere'en I was sayin', 
'Twas an evendown pity the way ye were daein. 
Your fuddling and flyting and fechtin' at fairs, 
Ne'er thinking a little o' family cares; 
Jist minding your pig, which but wants eddication. 
To become the Premier o' your greet Irish nation. 
And your shamrock-fed pork it mak's michty pour bacin, 
Frae fair unto fair its say aye jist the rake on; 
Ye're ower lazy to plough, and ower active for leisure, 
It's scarcely in man for to richt tak' your measure. 
Ye're aye crying oot ; if ye kenned what ye wantit, 
Ye'd be dumb as a post in case we would grant it. 
And it's not that I wish ye to play jist the grandee. 
Would ye no mind your dress to oblige your freen Sandy. 
Tak a needle and thread, give your claes a few steeks, 
Wear a wee bit mair shirt inside o' your breeks. 
And now wi' this letter I've sent you a set 
O' the best o' guid golf clubs money can get. 
There's the lang ane— the driver, his name's on his head. 
He's a gran' soople chiel, heavy wechted wi' lead. 
Near twa hundred yards — with the win some yards mair — 
He will send ye the ball if ye but hit it fair. 
Here's a spoon for supping the ball oot lang grass, 
Just handle it weel and through trouble you'll pass. 
There's the niblick — ^whenever ye get in a hole, 
Just tap the ball gently and out it will roll 
And if it should happen to get among sand, 
A bit lick from the cleek, and in clear grass you'll land 
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Then weel hame on the green, take the putter in han/ 

And finish the game. Oh, this golf, Pat, is Gran ! 

Jist practice it Pat, every hour ye .can gie, 

And soon it will drive oot a' thochts o' a spree. 

The striking the ball, with long shots o'er the green, 

Will teach you ambition; the short shots between, 

Will inculcate patience and caution and skill, 

And something worth while o' makin a will. 

You'll think mair o' yourseF, pay your rent like a man; 

Lead a quiet, decent life, as aiblins ye can; 

No' a mere leevin' bundle o' Auld English clouts, 

Wearing Welshman's auld stockings in Scotchman's auld boots^. 

Reply from Pat. 

OcH, Sandy, my jewel! I've got your epistle; 

It seems writ with a pen that was cut from a thistle. 

About our old country don't get so onaisy; 

Leave our shamrock alone — mind your own mountain daisy^ 

Insultin' meself and the pig and his pork, 

When there's no better bacon in Kinsale or Cork. 

As to taking a needle and mending my dress, 

Sure there's nowt to hould stitches in your nakedness. 

As to wearing my shirt, Scotchmen wear none at all, 

Save to show off a bit when they go to a ball. 

When you can't brag o* breeches you bounce of a kilt, 

And swear it was cut just to show how you're built. 

But as to thim clubs, why, Sandy, God bless you ! 

I wish I was near you to kiss and caress you. 

Ye'U be thinking, perhaps, I've been playing the game, 

But och sure, Sandy lad, 'tis too mighty tame ; 

Sure the boys, every one, would knock out when they're frisky 

As much from a wake and a noggin of whisky. 

But, Sandy, my lad, when you sint me thim sticks. 

Was ye not playing off one of Balfour^ s mane tricks f 

Sure, barring one thing, we're all mighty contint. 

Yet that one thing is bad — ^bedad, it's the rint 

But as to thim clubs, well, I'll just let you hear, — 

The shillelagh crop, sure, was a failure this year; 

There was not so much as a stick o' blackthorn 

Grew as long or as strong as a Kerry cow's horn. 

Well, a famine o' praties is bad for the poor. 

But a famine o' sticks is like death at the door ; 

So your clubs coming in just at Killybeg Fair, 

Me and thim and the boys, you depend on 't, was there* 

We gave Felix the niblick, and Barney the cleek; 

Terence swore with the spoon he could sup for a week; 
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And Mike took the putter, sure every thump 

He'd raise lumps on their bodies as big as a hump. 

It's meself took the driver — och sure, what a flail ! 

Sure, I rattled it round, and the blows fell like hail. 

But just tell your club-maker he's no judge o' wood, 

For, though they were handy, but two o' thim stood. 

For a real bit o' work, when there's fighting to do. 

Sure blackthorn's the timber for standing right through. 

I've still got the cleek, and its handy enough 

For digging the murphies or cutting the tuif ; 

The driver's no use for driving a gig. 

But it's terribly handy for driving a pig. 

Sure, Sandy, I thank you; it was very kind. 

And if youll come over I'll keep you in mind ; 

If rusty you feel from long time on the shelf. 

Sure I'll raise ye a ruction — aye, all for yourself. 

But as to your golf, och ! bother be aisy. 

It just suits the land of your ain mountain daisy; 

While there's fairs, and whisky, and coat-tails to tread. 

An Irishman's golf will be breaking a head. 




A NIGHT IN A BEAR-TRAP. 

By ' Chameleon.' 

URIOSITY has been the cause of evil since the world 
began even to the present day. I can speak some- 
what feelingly on this point, having been lead into 
more than one scrape, that, but for fortunate acci- 
dent, might have tern^inated disastrously. 

Judicious inquiry into the unknown is, no doubt, a very 
laudable pursuit; but (like riding an unknown horse) it is a 
mount that at any moment is liable to take the bit between its 
teeth, and give you a cross-country burst you neither expect nor 
appreciate. 

In the early autumn of 1879 I crossed over to America, and 
whilst there thought I might as well run up into the great 
North- West and see my brother, who had been absent from 
home six or eight years. Accordingly I found myself, some 
time in March, at Montreal, and having been fortunate enough to 
fall in with a party starting immediately for Fort Benson, gladly 
joined them. After a long, wearisome journey we arrived there 
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safely, and I was duly passed on to my brother's reserve. He, 
of course, was only too delighted at my visit, and speedily 
made arrangements for me to see the best sport the district 
afforded. 

I had been there about a month, when his professional duties 
called him for a few weeks to another d^p6t, and I, not caring to 
undertake the journey, and mix with a lot of strangers, elected 
to stay at his place, being fairly well known to the hunters and 
some of the Indians, who, I knew, would do all in their power 
to give me a good time. So, as my fancy led me, I went away 
from time to time for a day or two hunting, or a day's trapping, 
or, saddling a horse, would ride out by myself for a few miles, 
and take the chance of anything crossing my path. 

On one of these excursions I managed somehow or other to 
get out of my usual route — in fact, I lost my way ; but having 
my pocket-compass with me, and knowing my horse would most 
certainly find his way home if left to his own devices, that 
circumstance did not trouble me at all. I rode quietly along, 
taking in all the beauties of a glorious spring afternoon, half 
enjoying the fact that within five miles or so I had not the most 
remote idea where I was. I had been slowly plodding along 
without seeing a sign of life other than an occasional bird in a 
tree, or a squirrel, or coney, that scampered out of my way, 
when suddenly I came across a rude log-hut, standing in a little 
clearing, but from its appearance without much token of interior 
animation. Grass grew thickly all around ; there was not the 
slightest suspicion of a garden, or wood pile, and in the two 
sides facing me there was no aperture in the walls, save the 
half-open door. 

I rode right up to it, and cried, ' Hollo, there ! ' but found no 
answering sound, excepting an echo, hidden somewhere up in 
the canyon that returned my words. My curiosity was aroused, 
and I wondered who had lived there, and how long since ; and, 
giving way to my fancy, I swung myself out of the saddle, 
hitched the bridle over a knot, and leaning my rifle against the 
wall stepped inside the hut. 

It was a queer place, without table, chairs, or bed, and no 
signs of furniture of any kind ; there was simply a square opening 
in the centre of the roof, close to which dangled a rope from a 
rude pulley fixed to one of the beams. Seeing something 
attached to the end of the rope I seized hold of it, and found it 
was a large hook of iron, with fragments of what appeared to be 
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flesh adhering to it Not being able to see distinctly, I gave it 
a sharp pull towards the ray of light that proceeded from the 
hole in the roof, when ' bang ! * went the heavy door behind me,, 
making me jump as a burglar might if detected at work. 

The noise of the door slamming startled my horse, and I 
could hear him snorting and straining at the bridle. Not wishing 
to lose him, and have a tiresome walk of ten miles or so in a 
strange country, I ran to the door, and attempted to pull it open ; 
but no such luck, it was firm as a rock ! Another instant, and I 
heard the beat of his hoofs dying away in the distance. 

Tlien I knew where I was — a bear-trap flashed across my 
mind ! I had heard of these structures, and knew that in some 
way or other the door fastened itself ; sometimes with a spring,, 
sometimes with the fall of a heavy log, and the hole at the top 
was intended to compass the dispatch of Master Bruin at a safe 
distance by means of a rifle. It was customary, I remembered,, 
to visit the traps every day ; but this seemed to be not very 
recently used, the skin and flesh on the hook were dry and hard, 
weeks old, in fact ; and now I discovered grass was growing on 
the floor of the hut. 

This was really no joke. I had no idea how far I was from 
the reserve, nor did I know if I was likely to be missed, a day's 
absence being no uncommon event during my six or eight 
weeks' visit I tried the door again ; but no use. I peered 
between the chinks, and found two obstructions of metal, one at 
the top, one at the bottom. I thought of cutting my way out ; 
but a moment's reflection told me that twenty inches or so ol 
seasoned log was rather too much for a hunting-knife. Then I 
knotted the rope at the pulley, and tried to swing myself up ta 
the hole. The rope broke, and I fell, half stunning myself, on 
the hard ground. I now spliced the rope, and tossing the hook 
through the hole caught it fast at the edge. 

Ah ! if the rope would but bear me, it would be child's play 
to get out. I cautiously raised myself. // bore me! *Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast ! ' And as I passed my 
right hand over my left I smiled to myself ; but, alas ! for my 
hopes, the rope snapped again, and, worse still, the iron hook 
was thrown by the jerk back from the hole, and did not fall 
inside. Then, too late, I remembered I ought to have used my 
belt, or strips of cloth, to strengthen the rope. 

I paced up and down Jike a hyena in a cage ; shouting I felt 
was useless, it would only make me thirsty, and titaty I knew> 
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would come soon enough. The sun went down, and the little 
square patch in the roof began to grow more and more indistinct, 
until at last it disappeared altogether. In the darkness of night 
there I was, like a rat in a trap, with not even the bait oflf which 
to make a last meal. How I cursed my folly, my stupidity, in 
allowing my curiosity to thus get the better of me. I sat on the 
earth, and thought, thought, thought, until my brain reeled. 
What was I to do } I was powerless ! I had no food, no water, 
and had touched nothing since early morning. There seemed 
to be nothing but to wait, and trust to chance. What a prospect ! 
Can any imagination be vivid enough to do justice to my 
feelings ? 

Starting to my feet nearly distracted I paced nervously up 
and down, every call of a bird, every breath of wind that rustled 
through the trees, almost made my heart stand still, and set me 
listening, and hoping against hope that it was some one passing, 
or some one, recollecting the old trap, seeking for me. 

From utter weariness at last I dozed as I leant against the 
wall, and nearly fell as I awoke with a start, wondering where I 
was; then,, reckless and disheartened, I flung myself upon the 
ground, and found oblivion in sleep. 

I must have been thoroughly done up, perhaps the mental 
strain had overtaxed my strength even more than my physical 
efforts, for I slept soundly till daybreak, a dreamless, heavy 
sleep ; then I had a dim idea of rolling over, cold and chilled, 
and falling off to sleep again, this time to dream. 

I thought I was in the hut, but wide awake, pale, gaunt, 
almost at the last gasp for life. I could see myself sitting there, 
with all hope gone, resigned to fate, the sun's bright rays 
streaming down through the roof, as if in mockery. I was sorry 
for my poor self, and with curious sympathy wished to give help, 
but was powerless. 

Suddenly the figure moved, and seemed to listen intently ; 
hope for a moment lit up the dull, haggard eyes ; and then the 
sound that had attracted its attention died away. It had only 
been the cry of an animal, or the chatter of a jay, and de- 
spondency again took possession. 

What was that.^ 

I could hear the tramp of horses ; but the figure of my 
dreams seemed grown deaf. 

I could hear them, there by the canyon, coming nearer, 
nearer, the hoofs of the horses ever and anon striking a stone. 
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and sending it rolling out of the way. Then, a horse neighed ! 
And now I could hear voices ; they were close at hand, probably 
just passing the turn from whence I first saw the hut. Will 
nothing make him hear them ? They will pass, and perhaps the 
only chance to save him will be lost ! 

I shout — and starting, awake, to find myself trembling like a 
leaf, and bathed in perspiration. But — listen ! It is a voice ! 

My brother's voice ! I hear it say, * There's his rifle, any way ^ 

The sentence is never concluded ; for I shout back to him, and 
drop half fainting to the ground. 

Is this another dream ? 

The commencement of delirium ? 

No ! For with a swing the door flies open, and in rush a 
dozen or more men at the dear old boy's heels. 

A nip of brandy pulls me round, and I feel considerably 
better. 

* I say, old man, how did you lose your horse ? And who 
put you up to such backwood tricks as camping in a bear-trap, 
eh .? Your horse had a night in the open, and only turned up at 
daylight Until then we thought you had dropped across Bob 
Sunners ! * 

As he spoke a sudden idea fliashed across my mind. 

* Just show me how these traps work now we are here. They 
seem rather curious structures.' 

' Oh, they work this way. The door is very heavy, and is 
hung so as to swing to as soon as released from a catch by a tug 
at the rope — on the old mousetrap principle. By the same 
movement a heavy log of wood, that should hang on a sort of 
peg above the door, slots down, if properly arranged, and just 
holds it The bear cannot pull the door open, having no chance 
of purchase.' 

Great heavens ! and I had spent what seemed an eternity of 
torment, with but an unfastcfied door between me and freedom 1 
For the slot of wood was not hanging in its place, but lay on the 
ground, and I had mistaken the hinges for the fastenings ! 

I turned the subject ; and, thanking them for looking me up, 
we left the old trap, and rode to the reserve, which, after all, was 
only four miles away. 
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NEVER AGAIN ; 

Or, How Mr. Steadyboy went to the Races. 

By ' FUSBOS.' 

O !' said my friend Steadyboy, in his most decisive 
manner ; * it's very good of you, old fellow, to ask 
me to make one of your party at Goodwood next 
month, but I may as well say at once, that much as 
I value and appreciate your society, no amount of persuasion 
on your part would ever induce me to set foot on a racecourse 
again. The old saying, " Once bit, twice shy," applies un- 
commonly well to me, for though I have only been to a race 
meeting once in my life, that once was quite — nay — more than 
enough. But there, I see your curiosity is aroused. Light 
another cigar, and though it is decidedly a sore subject, I will 
tell you all about it 

* You, Spooner, who have, no doubt — knowing my me- 
thodical ways and quiet habits as you do — ^set me down all 
along as an old bachelor of the most pronounced type, will 
possibly be surprised when I tell you that two years ago I was 
engaged to be married — actually engaged to be married. Think 
of thatl Yes, my dear Spooner,' said my friend, waxing 
sentimental, ' if it had not been for my one visit to that abomin- 
able racecourse, I should at this present moment, instead of 
inhabiting bachelor chambers in Piccadilly, be dwelling in a 
rose-covered bower, say at Richmond, or some equally charming 
spot, with a wife adorning the scene with her presence, and 
running to greet me with kisses and loving looks on my return 
from my occupation in the City of an evening, and possibly — 
who can tell } — ^a little Steadyboy cooing in its cot in the 
nursery upstairs.' 

The bare thought of what might have been, so affected my 
friend, that he was obliged to have recourse to a deep draught of 
whiskey and soda water to calm his feelings. 

'To proceed with my story,* said Steadyboy. *I received, 
one fine morning, a letter from my fianc^e^ then living with 
her mother and sister at Tubbeville. In it she said : " You 
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must come down, dearest Joseph, on the 14th without fail, for 
we shall want you to escort us all to the races on the 15 th. 
We always make a point of going, and I am sure you will 
enjoy it. Everybody in the county will be there, and we shall 
have such fun," &c. &c. , 

* Now, I had lived a very sedate humdrum sort of existence 
from my boyhood upwards, therefore that sort of thing was 
not at all in my line; but in this case I had no alternative 
but to accept the invitation, which I accordingly did. Having 
provided myself with a white hat (which I was always under the 
impression was an important item in the costume of a racing 
man), a light-coloured suit, and last, but not least, a pair of race- 
glasses in a leather case, down I went on the appointed date. 
The first shock to my feelings took place in the train on the 
way down. Unfortunately I could not leave town until late in 
the afternoon, consequently I had for compagnons de voyage 
a large contingent of racing folk. The first-class carriage I was 
in, was of course filled with five of just about the flashiest- 
dressed persons I had ever been in company with. No sooner 
were we off than a pack of cards was produced, and a very 
noisy game at "Nap" was soon in full swing. One of the 
company, nudging his neighbour, suggested that the " bloomin' 
hold mug " in the corner (meaning m^) should be requested to 
join in — an invitation, I need scarcely tell you, which was not 
accepted. How the ruffians haggled and cursed and swore over 
their game ! If our celebrated army in Flanders used anything 
like the language I heard going down in the train that 
afternoon, they must indeed have been a blasphemous lot. If 
this is part and parcel of the " sport of kings," thought I, as I 
emerged from the carriage at the end of my journey, quite 
stupefied, with my senses positively numbed with the smoke and 
noise ; then may I not be there to see. 

'When, having arrayed myself in my racing gear the 
following morning, and had a look at myself in the cheval-glass, 
I must confess, Spooner, though not what you might call a 
handsome man, that I fancied myself uncommonly, and when 
five minutes later on I made my appearance in the breakfast- 
room, I could not but notice the impression I made was a favour- 
able one. Lively Mrs. Gadabout, my mother-in-law that was to 
be, looked me over with decided approval. My darling and her 
sisters were evidently proud of me ; whilst their relative, young 
Lovelark — Cousin Johnnie, as the girls called him — a lively 
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youth just sent down for his sins from Cambridge, looking 
up from the devilled kidney he was at work at, after addressing 
me in a familiar — not to say disrespectful — manner, quite un- 
warranted by our length of acquaintance, seeing that we had 
never met until the previous night, by the title of " Old two to 
one bar one," gave it as his opinion that I should " knock 'em " 
a bit on the course, and no mistake at all about it. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have taken umbrage at such 
a liberty from one so very much my junior, but on this occasion 
I was not displeased, for it showed that my " get-up " was the 
4:orrect thing. So, well satisfied with myself, down I sat to 
breakfast, with an appetite of the best 

* After that meal had been disposed of, the Cantab and I 
proceeded to beguile the time with a quiet cigar in the con- 
servatory, in the course of which he was good enough, with the 
aid o{ the Sportiftg Life, which he had with him, to " put me up 
to trap," as he phrased it, with a view to backing the winners 
daring the day. Doubtless his advice was worth having, and his 
intentions good ; but conveyed eis it was in language composed 
apparently from the Slang Dictionary, most of it was Greek to 
me, and consequently I was not sorry when the footman broke 
in upon us with an intimation that the " barooge," as he was 
pleased to call the carriage, had arrived, and Missis and the 
young ladies were a waitin* for us. 

* The " barooge," sure enough, was at the door, and drawn as 
it was by two greys, with a postboy to match — the latter of 
a bibulous countenance, and wearing a blue jacket and a fluffy 
white hat, it reminded me forcibly of one of Mr. Newman's 
turn-outs, so well known to Londoners on a Derby Day. 
Forthwith we make ready to start. The luncheon is carefully 
stowed away. Mrs. Gadabout, my affianced bride, and her 
sister, take their places in the carriage ; I join them. Finally 
young Lovelark and the butler (the former with a huge cigar 
in his mouth) seat themselves on the box, and the word being 
given, off we go ! Stop ! Mrs, Gadabout's smelling-bottle is not 
here. The butler, much to his disgust — for he is a penson of 
plethoric appearance and full habit — has to run back to the 
house for the missing article. Back he comes, very red in the 
face and out of breath, and having once more climbed on to 
the box, we start in real earnest for the scene of action. 

* By way of compressing my story, I will now,' said my friend 
Steadyboy^ going to his writing-table and pulling out a volume 
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with silver clasps, * read to you my account of the day's proceed- 
ings as recorded in my diary.' 

* Mrs. Gadabout's villa is on the outskirts of the town, so we 
are soon in the main street. As we turn the corner into it, a fly 
passes us, the occupants of which hail me with noisy familiarity. 
They are my ** Nap** friends of the train, and are evidently 
going to beguile the time as they drive to the course with their 
favourite game, for one of them flourishes a pack of cards 
to attract my attention. I scornfully turn my head on one side, 
an action which, so far from subduing their spirits, causes them 
to indulge in much coarse badinage at my expense. 

* Mrs. Gadabout is evidently exceedingly annoyed (as well she 
might be), and looks askance at me, as much as to say, I hope 
these are not specimens of your acquaintance. 'M^y fiancee and 
her sister laugh, the butler looks grave, whilst Johnny Lovelark 
remarks in an audible voice, " that he would like to fight the lot 
for half-a-crown." 

* As we emerge into the country we pass three racehorses on 
their way, like ourselves, to the course. Mrs. Gadabout points 
her scarlet sunshade at one, remarking ecstatically, "What a 
pretty creature ! Oh ! do look. Cissy and Eva ! do look, Mr. 
Steadyboy!" Unfortunately the pretty creature shies at the 
scarlet sunshade, causing the boy on its back to launch from 
his mouth such a torrent of abuse at its owner, as would have 
astonished that lady pretty considerably had she known who it 
was directed at. As it was, she thought it was meant for the 
poor horse, as she now called the " pretty creature." / knew 
otherwise, and was ready to sink into my boots in consequence. 

* " Card o' the races, Sir ! Card and markin' pencil ! Oo ses 
a race-card ?" yells a tatterdemalion, hanging on to the handle 
of the carriage, as he runs alongside. 

* " Of course, I have got no silver. Have you got " 

* " All right, yer honour, I'll git change for the * thick 'un ' and 
kitch yer up afore yer gets to the top o' the 'ill Yer kin trust 
the hold soger, yer honour !" And before I could remonstrate, 
the sovereign was snatched from my hand, half-a-dozen race- 
cards were thrust into the carriage, and the rascal was off* like 
a shot. I need scarcely add he did not kitch us up by the time 
we had arrived at the summit of the hill, and I saw neither him 
nor my sovereign again. 

* Arrived on the course, my troubles began in real earnest. 
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The Cantab, instead of staying by the carriage and making 
himself generally useful, took himself off straightway to the 
betting ring, to get on what he was pleased to call a "good 
thing " for the first race. For the first two races the ladies were 
content to indulge in innocent little sweepstakes amongst 
ourselves, and one or two men friends who had found them out. 
These I had to arrange with horrid little pieces of paper with 
the numbers inscribed thereon ; the draw taking place in my hat. 
Unfortunately in my hurry I wrote the winning number twice 
over, and as luck would have it, the two dear sisters each 
drew one of them. There was a grand squabble in consequence, 
the two young ladies looking as if they would like to bite each 
other's nose off. 

* " After that, sweeps were voted slow, and the next being the 
principal race of the day, I was dispatched to the Stand (just as 
I had comfortably settled down to some mayonnaise of lobster), 
with orders to back Brian O'Lynn for them for five pounds 
for the event in question. Arrived in the ring, everybody 
seemed bound on the same errand as myself. The public — the 
discerning public — would have nothing but Brian O'Lynn. Two 
speculators I applied to were/////, as they said, and there was no 
getting near the others. 

'" Which one is it, Capting?" shouted some one in my ear. 

*A solitary snipe this, betting without any assistance in 
the shape of a clerk. 

* " Brian O'Lynn," I replied. 

* " Four to one to you, Sir," was th6 rapid reply. 

* " Why, those rascals yonder were only offering two to one," 
thought I ; "an honest fellow this !" 

" Very well, TU take that to five pounds," said I, and suiting 
the action to the word, I took a ticket, marked " Bill Bolter of 
Birmingham," in return for a five-pound note, all I had in my 
pocket ; and elated at my own sagacity, proceeded to make my 
way across to the ladies. 

'"Hi! Hi!! Hi!!!" 

* I was as nearly ridden over as a toucher by a young demon 
in a striped jacket, who suddenly appeared from goodness 
knows where, followed by several others, all of whom had to 
pull their horses out of their stride on my wretched account. 
The air seemed literally full of strange oaths. 

* " The favourite wins I" roar the crowd. 
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' " Why, it's a hundred pounds to a halfpenny on Brian 
O'Lynn," yells Johnny Lovelark, who, having returned, is now 
sitting on the box, waving an empty champagne bottle in the 
air, and bringing it down with a crash on my new white hat, 
bonneting me and smashing it out of all shape. Damn the boy ! 

* And now to get the ladies' twenty pouqds and my own fiver. 
Away I go arm in arm with the jubilant Cantab, he, as he 
expressed it, to "draw" Dick Dunn, I to draw Bill Bolter — 
honest Bill Bolter. Yes, but where is Bill Bolter? I inquire 
from some of the fraternity, and the answers I get are decidedly 
^unsatisfactory. One person suggests that he is 'arf way to 
iJirmingham by this time ; another, that he has gone to 
Hades. 

* " YouVe been we/s/ied, you old mug, that's about the size of 
it," opines young Lovelark, who has now joined me, with the 
fifty pounds he has won in his pocket. " You should have gone 
to Dick Dunn, same as dis child." 

* And I feel that he is right for once, and that I have been 
done brown. I have to explain to the ladies, who, of course, 
•are horribly disappointed — and show it. They were looking 
forward to handling the money then and there. It would have 
been so nicey they say. My promise of paying them directly I 
got home is all right, but it is not the same thingy as my own 
•darling remarks, with a sort of stifled sob. They, of course, 
ignore the fact that I suffer to the extent of a pony. Bless 
them all the same, though they are so unreasonable. 

'The ladies being decidedly cross, not to say sulky, and 
myself utterly crushed and bruised in spirit, I proceeded to see 
what consolation a little luncheon — a meal which everybody but 
myself had now partaken of — would afford me. The remedy I 
found most efficacious. A most excellent galantine that, and 
the " Pol Roger " superlatively good. Ha ! ha ! Richard is 
himself again ! and — y^Sy young Johnnie's suggestion of a glass of 
brown sherry, a cigar, and a stroll round the course, strikes me 
as a good one. We each drink to one another's good luck, we 
«ach light a cigar, and linking our arms together, go off in 
search of adventures. We approach a small knot of people 
surrounding a gentleman, who, kneeling on the grass, is doing 
something with three cards, talking very volubly the while, I 
-soon make out that he is prepared to bet that no one names 
which of the three he is shuffling about is the " court," or, as he 
^alls it, " picter card." 
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*" That's the one for a fiver!" shouts out the now wine- 
flushed Cantab, putting his foot, as he speaks, on one of the 
•cards, and pulling a note out of his pocket. 

* In a second the fellow is on his feet, and hits out right and 
left at Johnnie, whilst another of the gang tackles unfortunate 
.me, who am just about as helpless as a baby in his hands. The 
Cantab hits away in his turn right and left, and holds his own 
well against three of them, who are all on to him at once ; but 
ivhat would have become of me had some one not raised a cry 
of "police !" causing our assailants to bolt, I don't know. As it 
was, the spectacle I presented after the battle was deplorable. My 
clothes torn to ribbons, my watch gone, " two lovely black eyes," 
as the song says, and a nose and cheek swollen out of all 
recognition. No wonder Mrs. Gadabout was shocked, as she 
said. Well, she couldn't have been more shocked than I was, 
that is very certain. 

* Finally the bibulous-looking postboy, overcome by the heat, 
mo doubt, poor fellow, proceeded to steer the carriage home- 
wards in such erratic fashion, that we were obliged to compel 
him to vacate his saddle, and give it up to Johnnie Lovelark, 
who, perfectly charmed at the job, took us along at a pace that 
frightened us all, if possible, more than his drunken predecessor. 
However, as " all's well that ends well," and he succeeded in bring- 
ing us to Mrs. Gadabout's door all safe and sound, it would be 
unfair to complain. 

* I was equally unlucky, as it turned out, in love as on the 
turf, for a few days afterwards, turning suddenly into the kitchen 
garden, and catching the Cantab kissing my fiancee under a pear 
tree, and venturing to express my opinion that that sort of thing 
must not go on, I was told by the gentleman (who was backed 
up by the lady) very plainly that if I did not like it I could do 
the other thing. I left for town the same afternoon.' 

* I may possibly,' said my friend Steadyboy, * I may possibly 
go in for marrying once more ; but racing — never again, dear 
hoy ; never again !' 
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THE SONG OF THE REEL. 

^^Captain Clark-Kennedy, F.R.G.S., &c. (late Coldstream Guards)^ 

Author of ^Lays of Sport and JBattle^ &*c, 

[waken, Piscator ! the winter's away, 
The snow is a dream of the past ; 
In sunshine are lost the fog and the frost, 
We've April in beauty at last. 
Sweet flowers are seen where the hedges are green, 

And little birds merrily sing; 
Then never delay, to the river away, 
And cheerily welcome the spring ! 

Our gillie, so sturdy, is with us again, 

His gaff is all sharpened and bright. 
And the aid of our friend we'll require at the end 

Of many a glorious fight ; 
Companion so keen I never have seen, 

Thou king of the rod and the line; 
No eye and no hand, in our own bonnie land, 

McDonald, more trusty than thine! 

We will conquer once more, as we conquered of yore. 

The King of the river to-day ! 
On the water's a shade for a fisherman made; 

* How glorious 1 ' you happily say.  

There are buds on the trees, how soft is the breeze; 

Piscator — just glance at the sky! 
See the clouds that you love, and the sunshine above; , 

Piscator — z. salmon shall die ! ^ 

Then joyfully take from its cover again 

The rod you admire and adore. 
And the feats it shall do this season for you 

Shall equal its doings of yore. j 

And your favourite reel of the trustiest steel 1 

Shall help you the victor to be; ( 

For salmon so gay are speeding their way 

Right merrily up from the sea. 

How lovely the river! how ripples the stream j 

With westerly breezes, or south! | 

When conditions are so, Dame Fortune, we know, 
Will hasten the fly to his mouth ! 
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The light of the day is a soft, mellow grey, 

Just correct, in a fisherman's eyes; 
Oiir water for height is just about right, 

Then quickly make sure of a prize. 

Though the cry of the hounds b the sweetest of sounds, 

I freely admit, to be heard; 
Each beautiful spring fresh pleasures will bring, 

As the angler can pledge you his word. 
How brightens your eye as your deadliest fly 

Falls light on your favourite 'cast;' 
How elated you feel at the song of your reel 

When you rise him and hook him at last 1 

Though he rose like a gallant fish fresh from the sea. 

Though he struggle and fight as he will, 
Poor fellow ! he may, at the end of the fray. 

Be conquered by science and skill! 
A moment, like silver, he gleams in the air, 

Just mark how he leaps in his pride! 
By Jove ! he is strong, but it will not be long 

Till, beaten, he turns on his side ! 

Then long may it be so ! — may many a fish 

In triumph be placed to your score! 
May you have, as you ought, the primest of sport. 

By many a favourite shore ! 
And when victory's nigh, may the light in your eye 

Betoken the pleasure you feel; 
May your tackle be strong, and may you live long 

To list to the * Song of the Reel ! ' 



HOW WE GUY'D A GUIDE. 

By the AutJior of 'A Dead Man's Diary J 

\ HAT there is nothing either sensational or suicidal in 
this narrative, I am well aware, but that is the fault 
not of myself but of Biggs. Biggs was my com- 
panion, for the fifth time, in a Swiss tour this 
summer, and I had confidently counted upon his falling over a 
crevasse or tumbling off a mountain, and I felt that his doing 
neither was, to say the least of it, inconsiderate. Such catas- 
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trophes lend klat to the conclusion of a trip, and give piquancy 
to letters to the Times, or to magazine articles written by the 
survivors; and when I thought of all the kind things which 
would be said about the deceased ; how eagerly his last words 
would be treasured and repeated, and how lovely maidens 
would sigh ' Poor fellow ! ' and drop pitying tears over sensa- 
tional leaders in the evening papers, I felt that it would be a 
glorious end — for Biggs ; and determined that no selfish desire 
for notoriety on my part should tempt me to thrust myself in 
his place. I regret to say, however, that when, in skirting a 
crevasse, or crossing a dangerous glacier, I quelled my natural 
ardour, and held back, in accordance with this determination, for 
Biggs to take the lead, he did not accept the offer in the same 
generous spirit in which it was made, but passed low remarks 
about * sending for the nursemaid,' and asked if I were waiting 
for the guide to * bring a perambulator.' I had hoped better 
things of Biggs, and regret that he should have looked at the 
matter in the light he did. It showed that he was lacking in 
that generous and self-sacrificing spirit which we all admire so 
much — in others ; besides which, I had hoped, by the aid of 
some such catastrophe as I have mentioned, to have made this 
article interesting and thrilling. As it is, all I can tell the 
readers of this number of Fores' s Notes and Sketcfies about is 
* How we guy'd a guide ! ' 

* If you go to the Glacier de ' said one of the 

pleasantest of our table d*hdte acquaintances (and one meets 
some very pleasant people at tables d*hdte, although it is perhaps 
only the agreeable side of a man which one sees there), * re- 
member that the guide is a fraud, and have nothing to do with 
him. All he does, is conduct you to the edge of the glacier 
along a path which you could follow with your eyes shut, and 
where the only object visible is (to quote the guide-book), "the 
vast and wondrous waterfall of ice." In case it should by any 
means escape your notice, however, he imparts to you with an 
air of personal pride and proprietorship, the startling information 
that " That, gentlemen, is the glacier ! " and while you are re- 
covering from the consequent shock, considerately seeks to 
recall you to real life again, by demanding as many francs as he 
thinks you are fool enough to part with. Should unexpected 
liberality be displayed, he will perhaps add to the obligation he 
has already conferred upon you, by pitching a lump of rock or 
ice into a crevasse for you to hear it fall ; but, if you take my 
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advice, youU have nothing to do with him, for he is a swindling 
impostor, and you can see all you want to see a great deal, 
better without than with him. 

* We felt, when we heard this, that a just Providence had 
delivered that guide into our hands. Upon his head should be 
visited the sins of the innumerable guides whom we had hitherto- 
had, but more often been *had' by, and we longed for that 
encounter as those only can long who have read Mark Twain's 
* Christopher Columbus* Guide Adventure.' The longed - for 
moment came at last, and we found ourselves one fine morning 
within view of the glacier. Have you ever seen a spider 
peering from his den, and waiting to pounce out upon the 
doomed fly, that is winging its unsuspecting way webward ? 
Because if you have, you'll be able to form some idea of the way 
that guide pounced upon us the moment we hove in sight. 
With an obsequious smirk, and a * Would you like to see the 
glacier, gentlemen.^' in scarcely recognisable English, he 
advanced to meet us. That sealed his fate, and effectually 
silenced any qualms of conscience we had been entertaining. 
Was it for this that one of our party had had his beard cut to a 
point in the most approved Continental manner, and another 
had had the ends of his moustache waxed and turned up, and 
his hair clipped so short, that he vowed he had to leave his 
visiting card on the dressing-table each night, lest when he 
looked in the glass in the morning he should feel doubtful of his. 
own identity ? We were not ashamed of our nationality, but it 
was a little too irritating to be picked out for * Anglais,' with 
as much certainty as though we had a placard with *I am 
English,' written in large letters across it. But picked out 
the Englishman always is, and that unerringly. I was 
staying with a friend in the neighbourhood of Paris only 
this winter, and, having been caught in a severe shower» 
had borrowed his hat, coat, and trousers, — the bag containing 
my second suit having gone astray. As my collar and tie had 
both been spoiled by the rain, I had replaced them with similar 
articles of the latest Parisian manufacture, so that the disguise 
was, as disguises go, tolerably complete. But disguise was of 
no avail, for up walked a little French maiden of some eight or 
nine summers, and addressed me with a * Please vill you tell me 
ze time?' *Yes, my infant phenomenon, I will tell you the 
time with pleasure,* I said *but first you must tell me how you 
discovered that I was EngKsh.' * Ah ! ze Engleesh,' she replied,. 
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with a comical smile and an expressive shrug of her dainty 
shoulders, ' it ees not pozeble zat ve meestake zem. Generally 
zey are beeg and tall, and alvays ze valk about as eef ze plaze 
did belong to zem.' 

Whether this throws any light upon the question I cannot 
say. It certainly was not the means by which my nationality 
was discovered on the occasion referred to ; but be that as it 
may, we did flatter ourselves, on this Swiss trip, that for once we 
had so effectually succeeded in disguising our British citizenship, 
that even a cab-driver would think we were French or German, 
and forget to ask treble his usual fare. Conceive then, our 
disgust at being recognized by a swindling brute of a guide ! 
and that, before we had had time to betray ourselves by a 
* Bon jour,' or a * Guten morgen ! ' But our plans were laid, and 
Nemesis was at hand. With us were two Welshmen, both of 
whom spoke their native language fluently, and, in response to 
the guide's invitation, one of them repeated, as though in answer 
to his question, a line or two from the * Men of Harlech ' in 
Welsh. The franc-marauding impostor was evidently staggered, 
but our table d^hdte acquaintance had told us that he prided 
himself upon his linguistic proficiency, so we were not surprised 
when, with the air of a man who feels that he has a painful duty 
to perform, he adjusted his mouth to that precise and elegant 
angle which is most convenient for discoursing sweet music in 
German, and inquired with a smile, 'Mochten sie gern die 
gletcher sehen ? " To this in a tone of voice which seemed to 
say, * Look here, my fine fellow, I don't know what you think, 
but we didn't come here to be insulted ! ' Welshman number two 
followed suit with the remainder of the quotation, after which 
we all assumed the appearance of waiting anxiously for the 
guide's reply, fixing each of us a cold and glittering eye upon 
that bewildered being meanwhile. If ever I saw total and 
imbecile vacancy written on a man's face, I saw it on his. Had 
we just gabbled any words which came into our heads, he would 
probably have found us out, but the evident genuineness of the 
language we were speaking, and our apparent desire to make 
ourselves understood, perplexed him as he had not often been 
perplexed before. Suddenly a light broke in upon his hope- 
lessness, and in a faltering and apologetic voice he said, * Est-ce 
que Monsieur voudrait bien voir le glacier ? * 

'Then my turn came. Stepping forward with an air that 
seemed to say, * Come, we've had enough of this fooling ! ' I 
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repeated to him slowly, but not too distinctly, the following 
lines from Mr. Frederick Myers* fine sonnet, * High Tide at 
Midnight,' shaking as I did so, the fore-finger of one hand 
within the eighth part of an inch of his astonished nose, and 
stretching the palm of the other hand open in indignant protest 
and expostulation *- — 

'No breath is on the glimmering oceanfffloor, 

No blast beneath the windless Pleiades, 
But thro' dead night a melancholy roar, 

A voice of moving and of marching seas, — 
The boom of thundering waters on the shore, 

Swom with slow force by desolate degrees, 
Once to go on and whelm for evermore 

Earth and her folk, and all her phantasies.' 

This is a superb example of * representative metre.' Each line 
breaks upon the ear with a deep, sonorous, open-vowelled ^oU, 
like the rush and roar of a breaker — * the boom of thundering 
waters on the shore' — and it is in every way a fine specimen of 
artistic workmanship. I will tell you why I tried its effect upon 
this guide. I had once heard it said of a certain sonnet of 
Rossetti's, that even a foreigner, hearing it read or recited, could 
not but be struck (even were he entirely ignorant of the language 
in which it is written) by its rhythmic splendour and sonority. 
The advent of this guide afforded an opportunity for which I 
had long been waiting, of putting this statement to the test, but 
at the moment I could not correctly recall Rossetti's lines. 
While I was casting about in my mind for them, the thought, 
that Mr. Myers* sonnet might answer the purpose, occurred to 
me, and was acted upon as I have described. The result was 
most satisfactory, and bore out, I am happy to say, the truth of the 
critical statement mentioned. The foreigner was 'struck' — so 
much so that he withdrew with as much precipitation as if I 
had produced a revolver or a collecting card. Up to the 
moment of my recitation, he had probably regarded us as 
benighted heathen, and as objects only for his pity. When 
I began, he was evidently inclined to consider us harmless 
imbeciles ; the first line, however, aroused suspicions, not only 
of our sanity, but of our intentions ; and by the time I 
had arrived at the eighth, he had concluded that we were 
dangerous lunatics, for every shake of my forefinger before his 
nose caused him to back and back, until at last I feared he 
would back himself into the glacier. He did not offer as I had 
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hoped, any remarks upon the structural features of the sonnet, 
but retired, not altogether with dignity, to a distance of ten' or 
twenty yards, whence he kept a close watch upon us while we 
remained upon the scene, being evidently not a little surprised 
and relieved when we left without attempting to carry away the 
glacier with us. He did not, I must admit, display any sign 
of emotion at the parting, nor did he think fit to acknowledge 
the bow and blessing which, by way of reparation we bestowed 
upon him when we went. All that however we freely and fully 
forgave him in consideration of the success which had attended 
our first and only attempt at * Guying a Guide.* 




THE SPORTING CANTAB. 

By CuTHBERT Bradley. 

P win such classic events as the Derby, or one of the 
nine-day-wonder mammoth stakes, has, doubtless, its 
triumphs and lasting fame, and furnishes a veritable 
memorial slab in a man's memory ; but for a lifelong 
impression, the memory of which becomes dearer as one 
grows older, commend me to that first winning mount in the 
heyday of life on a good old Cambridge screw at the 'Varsity 
meeting. How many are with me when I say so ! I assure 
you, dear Fores, that I am backed up in my assertion by staid 
statesmen, dignitaries of the Church, pillars of the turf, noble 
owners of the best horses of the day, masters of hounds, and 
hundreds of good, all-round sportsmen, whose skill and prowess 
in the House and pulpit, or by flood and field, place us a 
long way first of any nation in the world. 

It is indeed pleasant to look back upon our salad days at 
the 'Varsity, when we graduated in sport, and had the first 
opportunity of giving a free rein to our natural tendencies, and 
showing the world that we came of a good line of sporting 
ancestors, whose records in the chase we meant to emulate 
without further loss of time. In this glorious retrospect we are 
again at Cambridge, the hub of the universe, and life is once 
more all couleur de rose. It is the middle of the Lent term, and, 
what is still more important, the morning of the 'Varsity race 
meeting at Cottenham, when it is prudent for all unsporting 
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proctors to He up in their earths should they not wish to receive 
a shock to their proctorial systems. 

It was impossible to stop in and read on such a morning. 
(It sounds better to begin our narrative thus, when writing 
within the sacred precincts of the Alma Mater of Latin and 
learning, for it suggests that our intentions were good, if our 
surroundings were distracting.) We were a party of four, and 
had chartered a smart turn-out for the occasion. Our whip was 
II. H. Trevor Trove, the coaching authority of to-day. We 
mostly sported double-barrel names in those happy days ; 
then I was Mordant Binks, now I am only plain Binks. A 
capital fellow was our whip, and a really good sportsman, whose 
soul was in the saddle, but whose lower limbs were not built 
that way, his legs being short and his seat of the washball 
order, so that he had to resort to the box-seat and ribbons for 
future fame. 

It goes without saying that we were all in our bravest 
attire, nothing of the "co.mmon or garden sort," for is not 
Cambridge the glass of fashion to the jeunesse dorie of the day ? 
Our whip had with difficulty secured the famous grey trapper. 
Flying Weasel. So great was the demand on such a day for 
the old horse that the stable-yard man informed Mr. Trevor 
Trove that there had been just a doubt as to whether we 
should get him or not. " I wish, my Lord, you had bespoke 
him a day or two sooner," ses I, when Lord William cum to 
me, and ses his lordship, ses he : " Jim, I must have Flying 
Weasel, and no kid about it ! " Ses I : " Your Lordship, if I 
was to cut the old horse in half I could easy let out both ends 
twice over. What am I to do, your Lordship, when Mister 
Trevor Trove have bespoke 4m?"' 

The yardsman, of course, secured the expected half-crown 
and we had the sporting old grey trapper, and red-wheeled dog- 
cart, to which we added a pretentious-looking luncheon basket, 
slung to the axle, to make as good a show as possible. The 
shop windows down Magdalen Street gave us no small satis- 
faction as they reflected our very sporting turn-out. 

The town's folk as may be imagined were in great force to 
see th-e glad throng start out for Cottenham ! The stream of 
vehicles, galloping hacks and ponies clatter along past Magdalen 
College and up the Chesterton Road, and beauty peeps out 
of the windows to see the red wheels of our cart — a delicate 
a^ttention which we appreciate, and do not forget when the 
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festivities of May- week come round. * Oh ! woman, lovely 
woman, 'tis you that make the world go round ! * 

At the start Flying Weasel was a bit screwy from over-fast 
work, but, as the yardsman predicted, as soon as he got warm, 
and * the jint ile began to act/ away he went at something like 
twelve miles an hour, for he was a very free goer, and could 
slip along on a good road. What a wonderful old horse he 
was to be sure, and what a very hurried time he had of it in 
those days, for we all did our best to kill him. The drive 
from Cambridge to Cottenham is a distance of about nine miles, 
with good and level going over an ugly flat country, with only 
a small village or two by the way. The road being of a gravelly 
nature picks up when wet, but the grass-ride on the side for 
galloping ponies and hacks is excellent, so that they soon rattle 
off their journey. Nothing on wheels passed us excepting 
Racketty Smith's tandem, and as we all knew that he could not 
drive a bit, agreed that his horses must have bolted with him. 
Our surmise proved to be fairly correct, for, intending to give 
all the go-by, he had paid extra for his horses to stand in a day, 
and the unwonted holiday had demoralised them. He was a 
monied man, the son of the great Patent Sardine-tin Opener, 
limited, who had made his pile, and his son a gentleman. 
Young Racketty Smith was going the pace in other ways, 
so much so, that we predicted it must speedily kill him off, 
and we generally regarded him. as likely to be instrumental in 
providing a handsome stained-glass memorial window in the 
college chapel at no very distant date. 

On the roadside were grooms, gently jogging along with 
the closely hooded and rugged Donovan's, Playfair's, and Game- 
cock's of the Cottenham course. Many of the'm were well- 
seasoned chasers, whose performances and capabilities were 
pretty well known to most of us, but whose chances of repeating 
their previous brilliant performances over this well-known course 
varied with the degree of nerve and amateurishness to be found 
in the saddle, and so supplied us with all the glorious uncertainty 
and speculation attached to racing. Of course, amongst those 
who take the lead at these meetings, which are not run under 
rules, there is a small proportion of men to the manner bom, who 
come up to the 'Varsity and bring a good horse or two with 
them, and only want practice and opportunity to distinguish 
themselves over a country. The majority, however, hire their 
mounts for the term, or even shorter periods, from one or 
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other of the well -stocked livery stables in Cambridge, and 
this latter plan» I should be inclined to say, is the better of the 
two, for you are pretty sure of an animal well versed in the 
ways of 'Varsity life, and a nailer to gallop and jump even 
if he is a little bit stale. Hiring, also, has this advantage : 
Paterfamilias may be inclined to deny youngf hopeful a mount 
until he has passed his * little go ; ' but the obliging livery-stable 
man will easily tide him over this critical period of his 
existence. 

The line of trees and big blackthorn hedges that marks 
the position of the Cottenham course is now in sight ; and 
turning from the main road to the right, up a little, gluey 
lane, we enter the field -gate,, and go bumping across ridge and 
furrow to the further side of the course. Here is the line of 
vehicles taking their stand by the side of the straight finish, and 
opposite the winning-post, the roped-in saddling paddock, and 
weighing tent, with the historical line of fir-trees as a back- 
ground. The Cottenham course is no cocktail aifair or make- 
believe ; it is as good a courise of hunter fences as you could find 
anywhere in England, and they must either be jumped or let 
alone. The course, I believe, is a mile and a half round, and 
most of the jumps are natural fences, with good grass all the 
way ; any young aspirant, who for the first time dons silk and 
wields a whip, finds his pluck and horsemanship tested pretty 
considerably. Other meetings than the 'Varsity race take 
place during the year, and the undergraduates at their own 
meeting have a luncheon on the ground for the good sporting 
farmers over whose land they ride, and who enjoy the fun and 
a day*s outing. The company present consists almost entirely 
of undergraduates and those interested in their doings. High 
spirits, big patterns, wonderful overcoats slung round with field- 
glasses, and all the latest paraphernalia of smart riding get-up, 
with the addition of plenty of assurance, is the distinguishing 
feature. One drag only is on the scene amongst the motley 
crowd of traps and vehicles, and is, of course, the cynosure and 
envy of all present. Two smart-looking dam.sels have risked 
their lives on the top, and are sipping a glass of 'shammy' 
to keep up their spirits. A big luncheon is going forward, and 
the contents of many bottles, with the clinking of glasses, and 
lighting of cigars, afford a considerable amount of pleasure and 
satisfaction to those participating in the good things. 

The large contingent of riding men on hacks and ponies 
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gallop about from point to point in order to see the racing, 
and is one of the characteristics of a Cottenham 'Varsity 
meeting, and by the way these well-seasoned mounts carry 
their ears pointing backwards, it is easy to judge what a lively 
time a Cambridge hack has during term time. Racketty Smith 
had decided not to unhitch his two horses from the tandem, but 
keep moving about over ridge and furrow, and drive from 
point to point, as the racing proceeded, which would at the 
same time prevent the horses from getting stiff, as he meant 
cutting out the work in the drive home. 

Two or three enterprising bookies were on the scene, which 
gave a reality to the thing, and the chance of a flutter on the 
favourite. But here is the card, and a well-filled one too : 
the first race is timed for eleven o'clock, and the last of the ten 
events is at 345. They are : — a two-mile flat race — weights, eleven 
stone. The University Challenge Whip — ^weights, eleven stone 
seven — twice round the Cup course, and eight have entered. 
The Hack race, a mile on the flat, catch weights, for which there 
are twenty-five entries. The Red Coat race — weights, thirteen 
stone — with nine entries. The Pony race, five furlongs. A 
Match. The Sing Cup, over the cup course — weights, eleven 
stone seven. The Welter Steplechase, fourteen stone. Open 
Hurdle-race, over eight flights of hurdles, and the Pony Hurdle 
race. For these ten events, there were something like fifty-five 
horses down to run, and I do not suppose that half a dozen 
of them are absentees, so that you can fairly judge what very 
sporting afiairs these meetings are. 

The race for the 'Varsity Whip is a very old-established event, 
the winning of which brings a man a very fair amount of kudos^ 
and is as much coveted as is the post of Parliamentary whip a 
little later on in life. The first race for the * Whip' that I witnessed 
was in 1884, when Lady Jane carried the chocolate and gold 
striped blue cap to victory, winning in a canter from a field of 
nine. The last time I saw the *Whip' run for was in 1889, when 
Maid of All Work, carrying the cerise jacket, and French grey 
cap won a well-contested race from a strong field. The hack 
race was little more than a scramble from start to finish, but 
gave great satisfaction to the competitors, when the race had to be 
run over a second time, twenty-three being under starter's orders 
on each occasion. Matches are generally rather hollow aflairs, Mr. 
Tomlinson Prig matches his horse against one belonging to Lord 
Tom Noddy, who rides for the first time, and wants to air his silks 
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and pink his spurs. Mr. Prig waits on his Lordship all the way^ 
intending to win in the last few strides, but his Lordship's reins 
break, and losing their support he rolls all over his horse, and 
the good animal having at last got his head free, defeats Mr. Prig 
on the post, much to the chagrin of that superior horseman. 
Over hurdles and made fences, accidents of any consequence rarely 
happen, although the style of riding of some of the jockeys is 
very loose and * happy-go-lucky ' ; but I think this may be fairly 
accounted for, when we take into consideration the well-seasoned 
mounts, who have learnt to take care of themselves. The Red 
Coat race generally brings out some talent, for these are the men 
who go straight to hounds, and don't shame a scarlet, and the 
'Varsity drag is a rare institution for teaching men to ride. 
Some useful horses turn out for the Red Coat race, and their 
riders look more at home in their scarlets than they do in their 
silks, and a well-timed finish generally ends a well-ridden 
race. 

But here come the horses finishing for the first race ! all four 
jockeys are at work getting the last ounce out of their mounts 
you may depend, though the two hindmost have not a chance of 
a look in at the finish. How the whips crackle and whistle as 
they flash past, rolling about over the course, each one divided 
by a good three lengths ! The judge, who has a carriage drawn 
up by the post, is dear old Dr. Adams, who lends a dignity to the 
scene by his presence, and must have seen a greater number of 
successive generations of Cantabs enter to sport than any man 
living. 

But who is this dapper little dandy crossing the course from 
the saddling paddock, regardless of the discomforts of walking 
about in thin racing boots on damp grass } Note the well-cut 
covert coat with the collar of his silks peeping from underneath 
the white kid gloves, and cherry-coloured racing cap which 
crowns all. Yes, it can be no other than the redoubtable Archie 
Rideaway, just let loose from Eton, and dressed for the part he 
is to play in the race for the 'Varsity Challenge Whip as the rider 
of the aged * Gownsman.' The way he keeps slashing his boot 
with the punishing whalebone whip just down from London, 
shows how he itches to be using it. Making his way across to 
the drag to pay his respects to beauty, and get a little Dutch 
courage on board, he is greeted somewhat heartily by the now 
hilarious party on the drag, who are getting well outside the 
' shammy ' and lobsters. 
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* Hullo, Archie, old boy, what price Gownsman ? You look 
as fit as a flea, and will make a race of it, I know, old 
boy/ 

* Why, you fewwows,' lisped Archie, as he swarmed up the 
drag, *what a set of cwocks you are not to have twrned up 
swoner ; you have missed the best wace of the day, bar the 
Whip; 

* But you have not been exhibited before the public yet, old 
boy, and that's what we've brought the two prettiest girls in 
England to see. Here, let me introduce you to Miss Flasher 
and her charming cousin from London/ 

* Delighted, Fm sure !' and Archie bowed double and touched 
his cap with his whip. 

* Oh ! I am so glad to get to know you,' said Miss Flasher^ 
using to advantage a punishing pair of dark eyes, ' for I do so 
admire your racing colours, and I do hope that you will win> 
for it is such a treat to see good horsemanship, don't you 
know ? ' 

' Glad you admire my taste, I'm sure ; must be good if you 
say so. Gownsman shall not fail fwom any lack of effort on 
my part, although I wide my maiden wace. I'm backed by 
beauties' queen, I'm sure ! 

The redoubtable Archie gripped his whip, slashed his boot, 
and raising his glass to Miss Flasher's bright eyes, tossed off a 
beaker of ' shammy.' The rest of the party followed suit, * who- 
whooping ' lustily. 

'How long is it^before "The Whip" comes off? We must 
have a flutter on something, let's go nap on Gownsman. What 
price Gownsman ? Tally-ho, Gownsman !' was the hilarious cry 
of the party. 

* Mind you fewwows come down to the water jump and 
tally-ho me over ; they say it's a wegular death-twap of a place 
this year,' said little Archie, swarming down again. 

* You'll not forget to back Gownsman for me, I know,' said 
Miss Flasher, with a parting smile, that sent Archie away happy 
and all of a glow. 

We will now look round the saddling paddock, where we 
can see the horses just come in from the last race with 
reeking and heaving sides, and well-wealed flanks ; they are 
being sponged up to come on the scene again a little 
later, for we never * keep cats ' at Cambridge ' that don't kill 
mice.' 
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Amongst the ponies being walked round the enclosure is the 
wonderful lean-headed Tommy, the black pony with the white 
blaze and off-side heel. His picture lies before me as I write 
with ears pointed well back, and a bit of white showing in the 
eye. As game a looking pony as ever looked through a bridle,, 
with mane and tail cut polo fashion. Probably no pony is 
better known to the sporting Cantabs of the past ten or twelve 
years than is old Tommy, and many a score of men during that 
period, in spite of their loose horsemanship and want of hand s 
have been rushed first past the post when on the back of the 
grand old pony, and so scored that glorious first win. I saw 
him in 1883, then aged, win the Kelsall Cup, carrying the 

brown jacket and black cap of the Marquis of C , and evea 

again in 1889 he was still going strong, and ran into a place with 

the red and white jacket of Prince D S . When we 

come to consider that in the interval he was either hacking 
or hunting, chasing over hurdles or playing polo, or being tooled 
in a tandem race, we can then realise what a wonderful cast-iron 
consitution and wear-and-tear legs the pony had, to have 
been the chopping-block of so many undergrads. Talking of 
ponies conjures up the names of many departed favourites of the 
'Varsity, who added so much to the enjoyment of life. Many 
will remember the renowned bay pony, Toby, with two white 
heels, who was a popular winner; the speedy thoroughbred 
chestnut, Niniche, was a pony to gallop, and Catch-'em-ali ve was 
another fast one ; Six-and-eightpence some will remember ;. 
Venus, the bay with the broken rib, who was sold at Hur- 
lingham, when she went to play there in the inter-university 
polo match; Skittles, Flirt, Nellie, Ping-Pong, Pick of the 
Basket, and many other names, bring back pleasant recollections. 
But some ponies change their names as often as they do their 
owners. Tommy never did, and during his long and noted 
career only varied the spelling of it. 

Again we are all excitement, for the horses have weighed out 
for *The Whip,' and for the last time I ask 'What price 
Gownsman?' Eight are down to run, and all are starters. 
How brand new the silks look rustling in the breeze, as the 
horses canter down to the post ; how long many of the rider's, 
legs look, and as naked as a pair of tongs. Some of them 
have weighed out a time or two before, and you can detect their 
more practised horsemanship and easy confidence amongst the 
novices. Archie is up, and cantering down on the gallant 
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Gownsman, a long-backed bay with well-bandaged forelegs, and 
a strong bridle ; looking up to the drag as he goes by he 
kisses his hand to Miss Flasher, who waves her handkerchief 
to him in response. 

A little time is cut to waste at the post by the starter gallop- 
ing back to bring the last man down, who does not mind 
keeping them all waiting, as he pulled off the event last year,, 
and is therefore an important man. But at last they are off, 
and thundering along up the slight incline with the row of fir- 
trees to the left ; they come striding past the crowd and round 
the corner, the bay, the chestnut, the grey, and the brown,, 
showing the way. A stampede of horsemen follows as they cut 
a corner and gallop across to nick in by the fence and cheer on 
the favourite rider. Already one of the number. Long Emma^ 
has run out of the course, and no inducement will persuade her 
to give chase to her field again. Two cannon at the next 
fence and then refuse, but are gallantly sent at it a second 
time, and get the right side. General Booth, Harkaway, Noisy 
Girl, and The Proctor, are going well. Gownsman's rider is 
all right so far, for he has only been between his horse's 
ears once, and managed to get back again to his saddle, so is 
still in the race. 

They disappear from view on the far side of the course, as 
the body of over fifty galloping horseman cut across, to be ready 
at the water jump, where a large crowd have taken their stand 
in hopeful anticipation of something happening. A nice 
place it is, too, with a fence well built up so that nothing can 
kick through it, and the water looking rather cold and muddy. 
Here they come, five of them humping their backs and sitting 
down in their saddles, as they collect their horses for the effort. 
A rush through the air, and a flop with a loud grunt, and 
General Booth and the cerise jacket are safely over. The next 
two, Harkaway and The Proctor, fly it side by side and go on -; 
number four gives Noisy Girl a refresher as she takes off, and all 
but gets a fall in consequence ; but with a plunge and a struggle 
the old mare keeps her legs and gets into her stride again. 
Gownsman is the last of the bunch to come at it ; Archie 
looks pale, his cap has gone, his nerve has followed, and his 
hands are up. The old horse throws his head up in the last 
stride, and then there is the splash we had all galloped down to 
see. Seeing our friend Archie was not drowned, and that good 
Samaritans were fishing him out, collecting the pieces, and catch- 
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ing his horse, we turned our attention to the four, who were well 
on their journey for the next fence, which was a double, or the 
choice of a post and rails at the side ; three took the rails, and 
the double caught The Proctor. A bend in the course, and 
high hedges and trees hid them from our sight, so we cut across 
a corner to see the run in. The cerise jacket had the race well 
in hand by a hundred yards as he came round the last bend. 

* General Booth must win, bar accidents ! ' Up the straight 
some fifty of us rode, all legs and arms, flying capes and 
coat-tails, as we thundered along in the wake of the game old 
brown horse, and rode with him past the post The other two 
in the race were quite shut out, but by the determined way they 
were using their whips it was pretty evident they meant 
making a semblance of a finish. Having cheered the winner, 
drawn our money, and spread the report of the horrible accident 
at the water jump — which latter sent hundreds scurrying that 
way to get a sight of the face of the victim — ^we jogged back to 
see how Archie and Gownsman had survived their ducking ; on 
the way we met the procession, Archie being supported between 
two pals, minus his cap, and looking like a drowned rat. 

* Archie's spilt,' was on every one's lip, and the accident was 
magnified into a terrible affair in no time — it was said Miss 
Flasher nearly fell off the top of the coach on hearing the 
news. Gownsman was being led back, and Archie's pals were 
buoying him up and soothing his ruffled dignity. 

' Never saw such a horrible accident in all my life, I assure 
you ! Never saw such a brute of a horse ; he deliberately tried 
to kill you ; no power on earth could have averted the fall ! If 
he had only stood up over his fences it was a dead certainty you 
must have won ! Never mind, old man ; get a little " shammy '* 
on board and you will soon feel all right ! ' 

The rest of the programme was tame after the event of the 
day ; the rollicking drive home concluded a capital day's sport. 
The drag party secured Archie as an outside passenger in his 
muddy clothes and one arm tied up in an impromptu sling, 
which commanded attention all the way along the road. Miss 
Flasher very kindly lent the half of her muff for the other hand, 
making the running pretty strong, and of course won hand- 
somely over the race. 

Racketty Smith overdid the pace in the drive home, for he 
smashed up another trap, and his leader had the staggers next 
day from over-fast work. I am glad to say he was severely 
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proctorised and sent down. Flying Weasel, with his nose for 
home, and a good man on the box-seat, did nothing to lower his. 
reputation. 

Once more the smoking machiners, hacks and ponies, after 
having done their galloping stage, are clattering through the 
streets of Cambridge just as it grows dusk, and the same crowd 
turns out to see us drive in. 

A good dinner is followed by a smoke, and then we ride our 
races over again by the fireside, and thus bring to a close a. 
very enjoyable day in the life of a sporting Cantab. 




THE COUNTY CRICKET COUNCIL. 

A Life History. 
By 'Enthusiast.' 

HE obituary of the year 1890 includes the County 
Cricket Council, which quite unexpectedly com- 
mitted suicide whilst still in its infancy. Its un- 
timely end has called forth few expressions of regret. 
It certainly might have proved very useful in furthering the in- 
terests of county cricket. But at the last meeting the Council 
showed such an utter incompetence to manage its own business- 
that few cricketers will lament its demise. It is even possible 
that Mr. A. J. Webbe's motion for a suspension sine die was. 
merely intended as a joke. The suspension was carried by the 
casting vote of the Chairman, a result which, we read, ' was. 
received with loud cheers.* Then 'the meeting broke up in 
confusion !' 

The rock on which the ship was wrecked was county classifi- 
cation. In 1889 the so-called second-class counties began to 
agitate for a scheme by means of which the leading county 
among them might be raised to the dignity of a first-class shire. 
The first-class counties did not take kindly to the proposal,, 
although at the General Meeting in December, 1889, it was 
decided by a three to one majority to appoint a Committee to- 
formulate such a scheme. At a special General Meeting held ia 
August, the Committee's scheme was adopted practically without 
opposition. It is this scheme which brought about the sudden 
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dissolution of the Council. It met with the approval of neither 
party. It did not satisfy the requirements of the minor counties ; 
and although the chief counties raised no objections at the time 
the proposals became law, several of them have since exhibited an 
uncompromising hostility to any scheme of classification what- 
ever. The representatives of the minor counties met in October 
and framed some important amendments, which were brought 
forward at the General Meeting of the Council in December; but, 
on being put to the vote, these were defeated, despite the fact 
that Rules IV. and V. had been struck out previously. The 
* scheme,' therefore, was decapitated, or, rather, had lost its legs, 
and was now useless. Matters were complicated, and business 
in confusion ! As a way out of the difficulty, the Council 
ignominiously ended its own life. Whether the Council lived 
its short life in vain may be judged from the following summary 
•of its doings. 

Lord Harris might be called the father of the Council. At 
the Annual Meeting of County Secretaries for arranging fixtures 
for 1887, held at Lord's on December 7th, 1886, his lordship 
proposed the appointment of a provisional Committee to 
consider the desirability of forming a Council for the regulation 
of all matters concerning county cricket. The idea was 
approved of, and a Committee formed of one representative 
from each of the five leading southern counties. Lord Harris 
himself was in favour of the northern counties also sending 
representatives to the Committee. 

The meeting of county delegates to consider the report of 
the Committee was held at Lord's on July 12th, 1887. Thirteen 
counties were represented. The Committee's report favoured 
the formation of a Council, but recommended that the M. C. C. 
should retain the control of the laws of the game and the rules 
of county qualification. This recommendation was partly acted 
upon after considerable discussion, and the the three following 
resolutions were carried nein. con,: (i) That as regards the laws 
of cricket, the Council shall have no executive powers ; (2) That 
upon all questions raised under the rules of county cricket 
•qualification, the Committee of the M. C. C. shall adjudicate ; 
(3) That it shall be competent for the Council to alter or amend 
the rules of county cricket qualification. It was further resolved 
that the Council should consist of one representative from each 
of the counties represented at that meeting. The formation of 
the by-laws was intrusted to a sub-committee, composed, as 
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before, of the representatives of the five leading southern 
counties — Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, Gloucester, and Sussex. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Council was held in the 
Pavilion at Lord's, December sth, 1887. The very elaborate set 
of by-laws drawn up by the sub-committee met with approval. 
Lord Harris was appointed Chairman for the first year, and 
Mr. A. J. Webbe, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. This was all 
the real business transacted, but the noble Chairman raised a 
discussion on the l.-b.-w. question, and eventually Mr. Ellison 
(Yorks) gave notice that he would move a resolution on the 
subject at a special meeting to be held in the following February. 

This meeting was held on February Sth, 1888. Lord Harris 
was unable to be present. Mr. Ellison's resolution, * That the 
attention of the M. C. C. be called to the unsatisfactory effect of 
Law 24, and to recommend that it shall be so altered as to 
secure that a batsman shall be out, if with any part of his person, 
being in a straight line from wicket to wicket, he stop a ball 
which in the opinion of the umpire would have hit the wicket,* 
was carried by 1 1 votes to 3. It will be remembered that the 
M. C. C. did not think fit to take any action in the matter, so that 
this part of the Council's labours bore little fruit. At the same 
meeting, on the proposition of Mr. W. G. Grace, a rule was passed 
to the effect that in all county matches play should commence 
on the first day at noon, and on the second and third days at 1 1 
a.m. This was seldom carried out, and two years later 1 1 a.m. was 
changed to not later than 1 1.30 a.m. A proposition that arrange- 
ments should be made on county grounds to enable boundary 
^hits to be run out was naturally rejected as being outside the 
range of practicability. 

The second Annual Meeting was held at Lord's, December 

lOth, 1888, Lord Harris in the chair. As the agenda paper 

•contained motions relating to county qualification, there was a 

full attendance of delegates. A motion standing in the name of 

the President, *■ That, for purposes of cricket, county boundaries 

are not affected by the Local Government Act, 1888,' was 

-carried. No less than five proposals fpr altering the rules of 

county qualification came before the meeting, but only one was 

carried. This stood in the name of Sussex, and was to allow a 

cricketer who is qualifying to play for another county under 

the residential qualification to continue playing for the county 

for which he has previously been playing under that rule, 

until he plays for his new county. Another Sussex proposal. 
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■* That a cricketer who has played for any county for a 
period of three years under the residential qualification shall be 
allowed to continue to play for that county even if he break 
the residential qualification/ was outvoted. Derbyshire had 
a proposal by which Mr. F. R. Spofforth, or any other 
colonist, settling in England, would forthwith be able to play 
in county cricket. This also was outvoted. And two other 
motions did not even find seconders, so need not be mentioned 
here. Lord Harris was re-elected President, but Mr. Webbe 
declined the office of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. The 
President, Mr. Webbe, and Mr. Shuter were deputed to find a 
successor, which they afterwards did in the person of the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh. 

The third Annual Meeting was held at Lord's, December 
9th, 1889. On this occasion the bite noir of the Council — 
county classification — was mentioned for the first time. A 
resolution welcoming the Australian cricketers was passed, as 
was also another motion standing in the name of the 
President, to the effect, that for the future, teams proposing 
to tour in England should first obtain the consent of the county 
cricket clubs. Derbyshire, suffering from the losses of players, 
and anticipating further 'robbery,' had a motion on the paper 
by which players would not be able to leave the county for 
which they are qualified, and have played, and play for another 
county, so long as the first-named county required their services. 
Seven to five was the majority against this proposal. To 
Durham belongs the honour of bringing the classification 
question before the Council, and the proposal met with approval, 
for it was resolved (12 votes to 4) to appoint a Committee to 
classify the counties and arrange a system of promotion. At 
this meeting Lord Harris, who had been appointed Governor of 
Bombay, was succeeded in the office of Chairman by Lord 
Cobham. 

A Special General Meeting to receive the report of the 
Committee was held at the Oval on August nth. The scheme 
(which was approved) may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

I. Counties to be classified in 1891 as follows : — 

First Class, — Notts, Lancashire, Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, 
Gloucester, Yorks, Sussex. 

Second Class, — Warwick, Derby, Leicester, Somerset, 
Hants, Essex, Stafford, Cheshire. 
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. Third Class, — Hertford, Northants, Norfolk, Lincoln, 
Devon, Northumberland, Durham, Glamorgan. 

2. Each first-class county to play two matches with at least 
:six counties in same class (including the champion county) ; each 
second-class and third-class county, with at least three others in 
same class. 

3. At the end of the season an order of merit to be drawn up 
by subtracting wins from losses. 

4. In 1892, the lowest county in first class shall play two 
matches with highest in second class. Also lowest in second 
class play highest in third class. 

5. If a county shall be reduced in class, it shall be for the 
next season the highest in the class to which it has descended, 
and shall follow the procedure set forth in Rule 4. 

Parts 4 and 5 are evidently open to numerous objections, 
which it would be out of place to discuss here. Let it suffice to 
say that a meeting of the second-class counties was held at 
Lord's on October 25th, when it was unanimously decided to 
bring forward amendments to sections 4 and 5, so as to make 
promotion a far more speedy process than under the existing 
rules. 

There was a full attendance at the fourth (and last) Annual 
General Meeting of the Council, which was held at Lord's, 
December 8th, 1890. Warwickshire moved that Rules 4 and 5 
be struck out, and the amendments, as agreed upon by the 
second-class counties, be substituted. Briefly put, this proposal 
was to the effect that at the end of each season the lowest 
•county in the first class should play the highest county in the 
second class one match (to a finish) on neutral ground ; the 
winner to be placed in the superior class, the loser in the class 
below, for the following year. From the first it was evident 
that the amendment would be lost. It was decided (by 7 votes 
to 2) to strike out Rules 4 and 5 in the original scheme, but 
Warwickshire's proposals were also lost (11 votes to 4). Mr. 
Webbe then proposed that the Council be suspended sine die. 
Seven votes were recorded each way, and the Chairman then 
♦gave a casting vote in favour of the motion. 

So perished the County Cricket Council ! R.I.P. 
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HER SECOND STRING. 

By Peckwater. 

HERE is no nicer hunting country for real sport and 
social enjoyment, than that which the Limbury 
Hunt has acquired. The residents within its limits 
are genuine sportsmen ; many of. the large farmers 
breed the hunters they or their sons ride, and at the Hunt 
Steeplechases, the large fields of genuine farmers' horses prove 
to those who are interested in horse breeding that the Limbury 
farmers are tough customers, and can hold their own in any 
country. 

Since railways have brought the fashionable watering-places 
of Pitville Spa and Beaconsbur}' within easy reach of its best 
fixtures, the Limbury fields are largely composed of well- 
mounted visitors, many of whom are young ladies, whose daring 
performances in the chase open the eyes and try the nerves of 
the more steady-going members of the Hunt. It was most 
amusing to notice the effect the appointment of a young and very 
wealthy Master, some few years ago, produced upon this section 
of the residents, as well as of those spending the autumn and 
winter at the towns before mentioned. At once the number 
of ladies present at the meets seemed to be more than doubled ; 
the dear little creatures, as if under some spell, assumed their 
most bewitching modes, while those who could afford it ap- 
peared on such horses as the famous Mr. Robert Topham of 
Pitville alone could supply. Then, to see these fearless beauties 
ride ! For those who were well mounted no country seemed too 
formidable. Fortunately, no serious accidents have to be re- 
corded, but the hairbreadth escapes some of them experienced 
made those who witnessed them wish that fox-hunting was not 
the favourite pastime of young ladies of their generation. 

We will now hark back to the close of the season. Sport is 
getting slack, the meets are fixed for noon, and the sun is too 
powerful and the ground too dry for scent. 

It is nearly the last meet, and a large and fashionable 
gathering, of ladies especially, has surrounded the Master and 
his pack. Some unwonted cause for excitement has evidently 
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arisen to agitate the feelings of these fair ladies, usually so 
composed in all their movements. Yes ! Miss Ada Marshall 
has heard that her rival, Bertha Segrave, had boasted at the ball 
last night, that she had fairly beaten her in the gallop they 
enjoyed across the Nailstone Vale on Wednesday last, and this 
assumption of superiority has been more than Miss Ada can 
endure. Each of these beauties has her select band of admirers, 
who warmly support the cause to which they are respectively 
devoted. 

* Let the ladies have a burst in a point to point race,* suggests 
the cynic of the hunt, by way of diversion. 

* No, no ! that I won't stand ! ' shouts paterfamilias. 
Then the Master interposes, — 

*If you young ladies would like your horses to run in a 
three-mile chase, to be ridden by members of the hunt, I will 
give a bracelet to the owner of the winner.' 

' Oh, thank you ! this will be delightful, and we will subscribe 
for a prize for the winning rider,' was the grateful response from 
the charmed circle, and thus, for a time, this pretty quarrel 
was appeased. 

It was of no use under the existing state of weather, and the 
advanced season to think of drawing the smaller coverts again, 
so a move was made for the adjacent woodlands. A nice open 
<:ountry lay before them, and, as there seemed but small chance 
of anything like a run that afternoon, the younger portion 
-of the field turn across the pasture bent on a cross country 
gallop. 

Ada Marshall is attended closely by her now ardent admirer, 
Captain Burnley, a recent arrival at the Spa. Little is known of 
the Captain's antecedents, but he is reported to be enormously 
rich ; he rides well, and has half a dozen first-class hunters 
standing at the * Plough ' stables. Accordingly, he has had no 
•difficulty in making his way among the best people in the place, 
most of whom were ready enough to worship any golden object, 
whether Calf or Captain. 

Nor was Miss Ada Marshall less scrupulous than her neigh- 
bours, for the gallant Captain's reputed wealth had reconciled 
her to certain peculiarities in his style, which in another, not so 
richly endowed, would have been at once set down to the 
individual's want of ' form.' Besides, Ada had other reasons for 
showing her marked preference of Captain Burnley's society. 

* I trust I may have honour of appearing as your champion 
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in this ladies' race/ Captain Burnley suggested as they cantered 
over the sward. 

* Certainly, if you are going to ride in the race ; you may as 
Avell ride my mare Freshwater as any other/ Ada replied in- 
diflTerently ; the young lady knew she was wrong in encouraging 
this man's attentions, and secretly, she was ashamed of herself for 
so doing. 

* And, if I win the bracelet, am I too presumptuous in hoping 
that I may not then sue in vain for favours I have not yet dared 
to ask for,' he insinuated. 

Now was brought home to Ada the reality of the entangle- 
ment into which she had permitted herself to be enticed. 

* " Sufficient unto the day/' you know the rest/ she 

<ixclaimed ; then with a laugh, not pleasant to listen to, she lets 
her mare have her head, and gallops towards the fence in front 
of her. 

' There's a gate just below ! ' shouts the Captain. 

He is no funker, but in cool blood a newly laid hedge with a 
guard rail on landing and a ditch on taking oflf is rather too 
much to encounter needlessly. Ada Marshall seemed to rejoice 
in the risk, and pays no heed ; her beautiful mare is now aware of 
the effort demanded of her, and shortens her bold strides as she 
draws close to the obstacle before her, then, with a vigorous 
bound which would have jerked an inexperienced rider clean 
out of the saddle, she lands safely, and is seen cantering 
along as demurely as if she had only just popped over a sheep 
hurdle. 

Bertha Segrave watches the performance. 

The Master is riding beside hen * What folly !' he exclaims; 
but, before he can utter any further protest, the beautiful girl he 
wished to warn is away, making straight for the fence her rival 
has just jumped in such splendid style. Bertha is determined 
not to be outdone, but the fence on closer inspection is a much 
bigger one than she had expected it to be ; besides, her horse 
■does not go at it kindly ; he is a perfect hunter, and does not 
•care for larking. 

No ! she has not steam on enough to fly such a place as this, 
her horse slips, then refuses, and lands sideways on his knees in 
the open ditch. In the scuffle the plucky girl has been chucked 
forward, and as her horse scrambles out, it is seen that her habit 
has caught on the pummel, and in vain she endeavours to get 
free. Her frightened horse begins to plunge and tries to get rid 
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of his strange burden ; he makes a vicious kick at his helpless 
rider, and starts off in a mad gallop. 

* Oh, dear! she will be killed!' is the panic-stricken cry. 
' The horse is away with her ! will no one rush to help 
her ? * 

It is terrible to read of a tender, delicate girl being exposed 
to such a horrible fate as this style of accident involves ; one 
hardly dares to follow out its details, recounting the disfigurement 
and more often cruel death of some charming girl, who, perhaps 
a few minutes before, in all the vigour of her youthful beauty, 
had inspired all around with love and joy. What then must be 
the feelings of those compelled to witness such a calamity ? and 
now Bertha Segrave is another victim. 

But, see ! that young farmer has dashed at the reins as the 
horse gallops past him ; he is being dragged along the ground 
holding fast on. Yes ! he has stopped the horse, and Bertha is 
on her feet and unhurt. The young man adjusts her saddle and 
puts her reins in place. 

* Help me up, please; I am more than thankful to you. 
Come and see me when next in Pitville, you know where I live,** 
she cried hurriedly. 

* Oh, yes ! Miss Segrave, isn't it ? ' the rustic asks, but re- 
ceives no answer. 

* And Tm hanged if she isn't going at the fence again — 
aye, and clears it without a mistake ! ' the cynic shouts. Then 
he adds, * Confound these girls ; upon my soul, nothing now 
can stop them ! I shall migrate to some Mahometan country 
where there may be some chance of a tranquil life.' 

The Hunt Races were to take place about three weeks after 
the incidents we have described, and necessarily the horses en- 
gaged had to undergo some preparation. 

Captain Burnley of course superintended Freshwater in her 
daily exercise, and lost no opportunity of visiting the mare's 
fair mistress. He had found out that Miss Marshall already 
possessed eight hundred a-year, with further expectations from 
the old aunt with whom she was living. Yet, to a man with his 
reputed means, money would be the last consideration — ^at least, 
so thought all those who speculated on the chance of the match 
coming off. But for once the wise people of Pitville had made 
a rare mistake. This Captain Burnley, instead of enjoying five 
or six thousand a-year, was little better than a sharper. He had 
' lately come in for a windfall in the shape of a handsome legacy^ 
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from a distant relative, and was now able to live in the best style, 
and to make a very imposing show; but this could not last long, 
so a wife with money was the object for which he was scheming, 
and to all appearances, Miss Marshall seemed destined to satisfy 
his needs. There was, however, an impediment to be overcome ; 
although no actual rival stood in the Captain's way. 

Among those assembled at the covert-side on the occasion 
we have alluded to, was a quiet-looking man riding a very clever, 
old-fashioned sort of a hunter. Horse and man were well 
matched, for although in mufti, there was a certain cut about 
the man which unmistakeably pronounced him to be a thorough 
sportsman. He seemed to keep himself to himself, and to 
despise the frivolous chaff and nonsense in which the rest were 
indulging. But when Ada Marshall had galloped away from 
Captain Burnley, this 'recluse,' as he was often called, was 
quickly at her side. He had chosen a more practicable place 
in the fence, and this his horse managed most cleverly. 

* Ada ! you might have some consideration for your marc if 
you don't care for yourself. To ride at such a pace in cold 
blood, shows an amount of recklessness not far removed from 
brutality,' were the words with which he addressed the young 
lady. 

* You are outspoken, certainly, George,' Ada replied in anger; 
but there was some charm in her companion's tone and look, 
which at once disarmed her. * I know I am wrong, George,' she 
added, * but I was so disgusted at myself, I did not care what I 
did.' 

* Then why do you suffer Captain Burnley to be your 
companion ? ' 

To this Ada made no reply. 

George Boynton she had known from childhood, he lived in 
the neighbourhood on a nice estate ; and now that he had quitted 
Oxford, he had decided to settle down as a country squire. 
His first impulse had been to ask Ada Marshall to be his wife, 
but the Ada of to-day was a very different person from the 
simple-hearted girl he had pictured to himself as mistress of his 
modest household. Two seasons in town had enlarged the young 
lady's ideas, and opened out prospects she had never even 
dreamt of previously. Life in the country all the year round, 
she now declared, would simply kill her. She thought she held 
George Boynton securely, and did not care what she said to him. 
But George had taken her word^ seriously. 



^ 
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' If I am to make Ada miserable by marrying her and taking 
her to live at Dainmore, it will be better to pause before going 
too far/ he thought ; and thus, for some months past, a coolness 
had sprung up between these two in place of the warm friend- 
ship which had hitherto united them. Ada, indeed, was sorely 
vexed at' this change in George Boy n ton towards her; and it 
was more through pique and to excite his jealousy, than with 
any serious intentions, that she had allowed her intimacy with 
Burnley to ripen as it had, 

' I suppose you have asked Captain Burnley to ride for you 
in this race ? * George inquired. 

' He offered his services, and I accepted them, but I wish 
any one else was going to ride my darling mare,' Ada replied, 
fondly caressing her favourite. 

' I should have been only too glad, but I am out of practice 
now, and Captain Burnley is about the best man you could have,* 
was Boynton's answer. 

For a short time Ada was silent. Then she asked, * Might I 
enter my horse, Cupbearer, as well ? * 

' I have no doubt you may, but he is far behind the mare in 
speed ; however, if you like, I will ride your horse, not that I 
have any chance against Captain Burnley, he will be first 
favourite then, as he evidently is now.' 

Ada was much hurt by the tone of George's remarks. 

* I only hope that odious man Won't win the bracelet for me. 
I won't accept it if he does,' she declared. 

At that moment, Burnley rode up to them, and shortly after- 
wards Ada turned away and went homewards. 

For three days before the Hunt meeting, rain continued to 
fall with a steady downpour ; streams were flooded, and the 
ground became, in the low-lying parts, like a swamp. The 
morning of the races promised a slight improvement, and the 
whole population of the district seemed determined to make a 
holiday. Many of the ladies rode on to the- course. Ada 
Marshall was present on horseback, and so was Bertha 
Segrave ; they were now the best and dearest of friends. 
Bertha's mare, Brunette, was to be ridden by the Master : she 
and Freshwater were favourites ; but the Master, good man 
to hounds as he had proved himself to be, was no match for 
either Burnley or Boynton in a cross-country contest. 

George had had Cupbearer at Dainmore for a fortnight, and 
had given him long, gentle work. *He is a regular peacock, and 
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the heavy ground will choke him/ was his opinion of his mount ; 
and to look at the horse was handsome enough, but too lightly 
ribbed to stay. 

After the first race, Bertha cantered up to where her friend 
had stationed herself. 

* You will be sure to win, dear, they all say. I envy you the 
bracelet ; but as for your jockey, I can*t think what you can 
see in him to admire. Besides, they say his five thousand a-year 
is all moonshine ; and I heard my brother Alfred, who has just 

driven over from Pitville, say ' At that moment Alfred 

Segrave and several others came up, and Bertha's confidences 
were cut short. He took his sister aside for a few minutes, and 
then went away. Bertha at once returned to her friend. 

* Come this way, dear, with me,' she said. * Yes, Alfred says 
it's all true ; but I won't spoil your afternoon's enjoyment by 
repeating what he said. Yes, we will stand here, by this open 
carriage, and watch your darling Captain win.' 

* I wish you would move away,* pleaded Ada, ' How that 
horrid woman in the carriage stares at us ; do come higher up/ 

*No, I promised to stay here until the race is over; you 
shall hear all about that lady, presently,' was Bertha's answer. 

And then it was time for the nine horses entered for the 
ladies' race to parade before the stand. The bright colours of the 
chosen riders, all new for the event, presented a striking contrast 
to the soiled jackets of those who had ridden in the first race, for 
jockeys and horses had come in smothered in mud, and at a little 
distance were hardly to be distinguished. A narrow strip of 
ploughed land had to be crossed, to avoid the flooded brook which 
was now quite impracticable; this was bounded by a rough thorn 
fence, which had been trimmed in two places to make matters a 
bit easier. There had been several falls at this fence in the first 
race, and when in the ladies' race the ploughed land was reached, 
all had had nearly enough. As for Cupbearer, he was really 
beaten before half the distance was covered ; but Boynton rode 
him carefully ; and now the leaders were in no better trim than 
he was ; then the ploughed piece seemed to take all the go out 
of them, and they dropped into a trot as they floundered 
through. At the fence out of it three made for the same 
weak place, and in the scrimmage they rolled over into the 
next field all in a heap; then Captain Burnley on Fresh- 
water jumped on to the fallen trio, and his mare fell and rolled 
over him. Next came Boynton on Cupbearer ; he avoided the 
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fallen ruck of men and horses, and with a scramble, managed to 
get out of the heavy ground in safety. The race now seemed a 
gift to him, although Cupbearer was dead beaten ; Burnley, how- 
ever, had managed to pull himself together, although he was 
half-stunned, and evidently much shaken ; then a rustic runs up 
to him with a horse he had caught. 

* Here, jump up, you'll win now ; the t'other chap can't raise 
a gallop!' the yokel roars. 

Burnley clambered into the saddle ; he can just see Boynton 
half a field ahead of him, but he sits his mare with difficulty ; 
the mare, however, is now, comparatively speaking, fresh, and 
soon overhauls the jaded Cupbearer ; then the last fence is 
reached, over which Burnley lands on his mare's neck, and with 
difficulty recovers his seat in time to catch Cupbearer, and, after 
a desperate set-to, wins by a neck. 

^ * I am sure I can't make it out. Captain Burnley's the rider 
of the winner, I am certain ; but I believe he is on Brunette,' 
Kertha Segrave exclaimed, as the two went back to weigh in. 

* Oh, it must be all right ! I do wish Cupbearer had won,' 
Ada suggested. 

* Well, they will come to us here, so we shall know all about 
it in a few minutes.' 

But they had to wait longer than they expected, as a slight 
complication had taken place. 

* Halloa ! you're ten pounds short weight,' the clerk shouted, 
:as Burnley sat in the scales to weigh in. * Where are your 
saddle cloths? You must have dropped them on the way/ 
he added. 

Then Ada Marshall's groom came bustling in. 

* Why, Captain ! you didn't come in on our mare at all ; 
you've changed with the Master and rode home on Brunette.' 

Burnley did not seem inclined to move from his seat 

* Eh ! what's all the fuss about ? I came in first, did'nt I ?' 
he asked, confusedly. 

Then, amid roars of laughter, he had to make way for the rider 
of Cupbearer, and, on the arrival of the Master, the matter was || 

cleared up. After rolling over her rider. Freshwater had jumped 
up and galloped off. Burnley had mounted the horse brought to 
him, but he was too much muddled by his fall to see that it was 
not his mount, and the other riders who fell were, pro tern., 
knocked out of time and unable to put him right. It was 
therefore at once evident that the race must be awarded to 
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•Cupbearer, and so the Stewards decreed, Miss Ada Marshall 
winning the bracelet, but with her second string. 

During the progress of the race the strange woman Ada 
objected to so strongly, stood up in her carriage, and in 
excited tones, kept on inquiring from her coachman as to 
how matters were going. 

* Tell me where Captain Burnley is placed ; he has a scarlet 
jacket,' she was constantly asking. 

And when the scarlet jacket was first past the post, this lady 
fell back among her cushions, and, according to Bertha's account, 
soothed her excitement by means of a large flask which she 
evidently kept in readiness for all emergencies. 

* How interested she appears in Captain Burnley,* Ada 
remarked. 

*Well, now I will tell you all about her,' Bertha replied. 
* This morning, as my brother Alfred was waiting at the 
" Plough " for his dog-cart, this person drove up in a cab, 
and pushed her way into the hotel. " Where is Captain 
Burnley?" she asked. " He has gone to the races," the manager 
told her. " Then order me a carriage and pair to take me to 
them. I am Mrs. Burnley. I shall stay here to-night ; my 
luggage is on the cab at the door " — and here she is !' 

* Oh, I am so thankful ! ' Ada exclaimed, fervently. 

* Hush, hush, dear ! here they come ; now watch ! ' 

*I am awfully sorrj'', dear Miss Marshall, that my stupid 
•blunder has robbed me of the pleasure I looked forward to.' 

Captain Burnley had proceeded thus far, while approaching 
Ada, when his eyes rested on the face of the strange lady, who 
was now standing up in her carriage watching him intently. 

With admirable coolness he exclaimed, *Why, bless me, 
there is a relation I have not seen for years ; excuse me, ladies !' 
and, raising his hat to them, he jumped into the carriage, and 
they heard him order, * Drive to the " Plough " at once,' and they 
saw him no more. 

Next day, George Boynton rode into Pitville to make 
inquiries. He found Alfred Segrave at the * Plough.' 

* The happy pair departed this morning,' he told George. * I 
saw Burnley last night. His wife left him ten years ago, and 
he had heard nothing of her till she came down upon him as 
we saw.' 

Boynton turned away to hide his joy. 

* Ada is safe now,' he thought. 
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And in a few months afterwards it was the general opinion^ 
in Pitville that Ada Marshall was lucky to have kept a second 
string to her bow. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

ACING FOR GOLD is the title of a book, the 
advance sheets of which have come to hand ; it is 
written by James Peddie, and relates many amusing 
and stirring incidents in the life of a Racing Com- 
missioner, and are of the Turf turfy. It reveals the inner life 
and springs of action of all classes of men connected with this 
sport — ^and that, too, in a brisk, chatty style that will prove 
acceptable to racing men. Not the least interesting portions of 
the work are the chapters devoted to the exposition of *the 
most successful systems of speculating on the Turf and in games 
of chance,' and examples are given in connexion with last year's 
racing which go far to prove their feasibility. The full-page 
illustrations are from the design of A. C. Havell, and are artisti- 
cally rendered. The work will be published by Messrs. Fores,. 
Piccadilly. 

The latest novelty in Pipe Racks is the invention of Mr T. 
Lambe of 40 Rich Terrace, S.W., and is simply a gilt or bronzed 
metal plate bent at right angles to fit to the wall, and containing 
four holes, each capable of holding a pipe ; by placing the last 
hole of one rack over the last hole of another it elongates the 
rack to hold seven pipes,* and so ad infinitum;' but the arrange- 
ment that will commend itself to most smokers is that of placing 
one rack over another, the pipes may thus be stacked, mouth- 
pieces upwards, which drains the nicotine towards the bowls. 



Racing men will surely revel in the Racing Reminiscences 
and Expericfices of t/te Turf by Sir George Chetwynd, Bart, 
which, treating only of the events of the last twenty-two years, 
comprise circumstances of startling interest, and as one turns 
page afler page the conviction intensifies that the writer is 
one who knows thoroughly the subject upon which he descants. 
Even to the veteran turfite, unless he have paid almost pro- 
fessional attention to the sport, many of the events and 
anecdotes will be new, but during the last two decades there 
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have arisen many keen sportsmen who must have been in their 
frocks and shoes when the earlier events occurred of which 
Sir George writer and they will peruse these reminiscences with 
the interest associated with perfect freshness, and will find many 
anecdotes of jockies, owners, and trainers, with which they will 
become acquainted for the first time Among the best are those 
told of Fordham in connexion both with the Goodwood Stakes- 
winner, Paganini, and Sabinus' Cambridgeshire. Mr. Buckworth 
Powell and his lucky win of 10,000/. to loc/. about See-Saw for 
the Cambridgeshire, and those of Lord Falmouth and the Earl 
of Roseberry. There is much good advice afforded to young 
owners of racehorses, and to those hesitating whether to enter 
the racing list or * leave it alone,* also many valuable suggestions 
on the important subject of breeding and training, and specially 
useful hints in the management of a racing-stable. To very 
many the appendix, which gives an account of the action for 
libel brought hy the author against the Earl of Durham, will 
prove of considerable interest The work, in two volumes, is 
published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 



Mr F. E. LONGLEY, 39 Warwick Lane, has issued his waist- 
coat-pocket Titames Angler's and Oarsman's Vade Mecum for 
1 891. It contains copious information to date concerning Fish- 
ing Stations, Railway routes and fares, hotel accommodation,, 
and other items of intelligence required by the Thames Angler. 



Novel Competition.— At the forthcoming Suffolk Agri- 
cultural Show at Ipswich in June, a new departure in the 
programme of competitions in the ring will be of an attractive 
and exciting nature. This will take the shape of a jumping 
contest over hurdles, fence, and water, between man and horse, 
for a piece of plate value Ten Guineas, presented by the East 
Anglian Daily Times, This novel and unique item of the 
Suffolk Show is open to members of any Athletic Society, and 
entries for the same must be made before the end of May, 
to Mr. Robert Bond, Hon. Secretary, Butter Market, Ipswich. 
The respective jumping capabilities of athletes and hunters have 
often been discussed, and the ensuing competition may perhaps 
tend towards settling this sporting question. 



The Hound List and Kennel Directory for 1890-91 has just 
been issued from the Land and Water office, and appears for 
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the second time in book form, which is far handier and easier 
of reference than the large sheet in which it used to be pub- 
lished. The contents, corrected to date, will interest hunting 
men. 

It is not by any means a novel idea for people and animals 
to write their own history. Thus we have The Life of a Fox 
written by himself, also that of a Foxhound, a Hunter, a Race- 
horse, a Bull-Terrier, and probably Birds, Fishes, and even 
insects, may have taken the world into their confidence, with 
regard to what they have heard, seen, and felt, but now Myra 
Swan has recorded the experiences of a Whip in a volume en- 
titled First Flighty or w/iat a Hunting Crop saw^ in which 
love-making and hunting are ingeniously and amusingly com- 
bined, and make very pleasant reading for a sportsman. The 
publisher is John Sampson of York. 



Lovers of Indian sport will welcome with delight the hand- 
some drawing-room-table volume published by John Haddon 
& Co., entitled /;/ the Days zvhen we went Hog-huntings by 
J. Moray Brown, the well-known authority on sport in general 
and of this one in particular. Those who have been amused 
and instructed by the works which have already emanated from 
his pen will find this one to be at least as brightly and genially 
written as any of its predecessors, and the moving incidents of 
pig-sticking, with its dangers and hair-breadth escapes, related 
in a manner which is really fascinating. The twelve full-page 
4to. imperial sketches by J. C. DoUman, R.I., are not only full 
of character and dash^ but works of art, and charmingly illus- 
trate the following scenes : — * Midnight Revels,' * Going on to 
Covert,' * The Meet,' * The Beat,' 'A Critical Moment/ ' Gone 
Away !' ' The Tussle for the Spear,' * Casualties,* * The Charge,' 
* Game to the last,' * \Vhoo-whoop ! lo Triumphe !' 
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SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES 




'PURE BRED AS ECLIPSE.' 
By 'Peckwater.' 

URE bred as Eclipse the colt is, Sir ! ' 

' Pooh I pooh ! ' you hear some bumptious youth 
exclaim, and then to your horror he adds in a calm, 
academic style, 'Eclipse was merely a r^stered 
mongrel^ the descendant of a half-bred horse from a half-bred 
damr 

We can fancy the sensation such a heresy would occasion 
among the celebrities on the walls of Messrs. Fores's g^ler}*, if 
this sentence were read out in their presence ; still, the young 
swell is right : he is not inclined to worship the racehorse, or any 
of the attractions connected with the noble animal ; he is simply 
a student of Eastern mysteries, and the Arabian horse has been 
brought prominently before him, then he followed the horse's 
career in foreign lands and has mastered the intricacies of the 
early English stud-book. You soon find that you are no match 
for him with his well-arranged historical facts all in array to 
demolish your loud argumentative assertions. You are angry, 
and cannot help showing your loss of temper, for has not the 
supercilious youth applied the term ' myth ' to one of your 
favourite theories, besides having commenced his objectionable 
interpellation with that most offensive of expressions, *Pooh! 
pooh ! ' 

I am not by any means a quarrelsome man, but I must 
confess that when a person uses this form of interjection, I feel 
irresistibly inclined to knock him down. 

'Pooh! pooh!' indeed to me, who sported silk before this 
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young cub was suckled, and have made horse-breeding my 
favourite study and pursuit, as I intimated to him in a style 
more forcible than polite. 

'But, my dear Sir, you will not dispute well-established facts !' 
the youth interposes. 

Of course this assumption cannot be opposed, so you un- 
willingly assent, feeling fully convinced that on facts you have 
been arguing, and that you are a perfect master of all the facts 
connected with your pet subject. 

* I have a book here written by Captain Upton, and if you 
will allow me,* the young man quietly proposes, * I will read you 
a passage which conveys all I have to urge on this question. 
Captain Upton is so well known as an authority on horse-breed- 
ing, I would rather you heard his exact words, than listen to any 
further remarks of mine, although they would be based on what 
he has written.' 

He then proceeds to read from a work, entitled Newfnarket 
and Arabia^ as follows : — 

' '' As thoroughbred as Eclipse," is a common expression in speaking 
of a horse's claim to pure breeding. If he be not better bred than 
Eclipse, he is but a cocktail 

* People are apt to talk of horses tracing back to Eclipse and Herod, 
and look at pedigrees which are seldom drawn out so far as either, but 
by seeing a combination of the blood of Herod and Eclipse say, 
^* There's blood for you, good enough for anything." Kind reader, look 
carefully at the pedigrees of your favourite horses ; the real interest and 
the very essence of which only begin with those up to which you are 
content to trace. Look, and find that the 'terribly high-bred cattle,' 
which you fondly imagine to be without peer, are the descendants of a 
half-bred horse and a half-bred dam. Look a little further back, to the 
days of Queen Anne, and trace the pedigrees also given of some horses 
of her days, in which at all events nothing but Eastern blood can be 
found, and what becomes of the thoroughbred of modem days ? ' 

A reference to the full pedigrees soon convinces you of the 
truth of the contention, that in Flying Childers is to be found an 
•example of the purest breeding, and that after his date our race- 
horses were bred without any regard to the various strains of 
Eastern blood being kept untainted by an admixture of that of 
animals without any fixed pedigrees, and that thus the pure 
blood introduced by the Darley Arabian and other Eastern sires 
was lost to us for ever. 

Our young friend is evidently bitten by the ' Eastern craze,* 
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as some disrespectfully term the love of the Arab horse, and you 
at last feel bound to confess that if the ' Eastern craze ' had 
lasted well into this century and if our race-horses had been bred 
strictly on Arab, that is on really thoroughbred lines, we should 
now possess a breed of horses free to a great extent from the 
various defects which detract from the value of the modem race- 
horse, and at the same time we should have retained those 
sterling qualities for which the pure-blooded Arabian was so 
famous. That the horse was created perfect of his kind, there is 
no reason to doubt, and that he is still to be found in all his 
natural excellence is beyond dispute, free from all the infirmities 
which are so common in our English racehorses ; but to secure 
these qualities apart from deteriorating influences, we must go 
to the original home of the perfect horse, in the deserts of 
Arabia or in the wilds bordering on the Euphrates. 

Transplanted thence, the Arab horse is able to adapt himself 
to his new home ; with more generous food his size increases, 
and still he retains his unequalled form, with a constitution 
unimpaired, and with powers of transmitting his qualities to his 
progeny which pure-bred animals alone possess in any marked 
degree. 

It is in this particular, that so many of our English race- 
horses fail : they cannot be relied upon to impress their own 
individual qualities on their descendants. ' No ! ' exclaims the 
Arab-lover, 'he is a half-bred animal, and it is only through 
accident or where a horse is more than usually inbred to the best 
strains, that prepotency, as it is termed, or impressiveness on the 
part of a sire is found to prevail.' Those who have been much 
engaged in breeding half-bred horses, may have noticed, how^ 
occasionally, a sire is to be met with who begets first-rate stock 
from mares of all sizes and descriptions — the sire stamps his colts 
with his own hall-mark. If the pedigree of such a horse is 
examined, it will be generally found that his veins are full of 
racing blood of the best quality on the side of his sire and dam 
alike. For instance, in Worcestershire, a horse of late years had 
exercised a most wonderful influence on the half-bred stock in 
that county ; this was ' Flash in the Pan,' and he was inbred to 
Emilius, and through him to Orville. Some of his last colts 
were got from quite undersized mares, one of them a racing 
galloway, and their produce were hunters of great substance and 
quality, and fetched very high prices. Such results are quite 
exceptional, and go to confirm the argument before referred to 
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that pure blood is essential to continue the excellences of any 
breed, whether of horse or any other animal. 

When we look at the number of colts and fillies reared 
annually, and observe what a lai^e proportion of even the veiy 
best-bred ones turn out total failures and useless for any purpose, 
we must admit that there must be something radically wrong, 
either in the breed or in the way in which the young stock are 
brought up. Some attribute the large percentage of failures to 
the great increase of two-year-old races, which necessitates the 
early forcing of the young blood stock ; but we are told on the 
authority of General Dan mas, who received the information from 
Abd-el-Kader, that in the Sahara the descendant of the Arabian 
is taught to lead when 9. foal, as a yearling it is ridden a mile or 
two, and even up to the distance of sixteen miles, and after 
eighteen months they do not fear to fatigue it. 

Here, we train our young stock as yearlings, in preparation 
for their early two-year-old engagements, but in what condition 
do many of the yearlings arrive at the trainers' stables ? Why ! 
as fat as young bullocks, with bodies too heavy for their legs, 
and loaded with fat instead of good hard flesh and muscle. 
This blubber has to be worked off, and in the process a large 
proportion of the young things are unable to stand the strain. 
If intended for two-year-old racing, young stock should begin 
their training as soon as they are weaned, and should be com- 
pelled to take a regular amount of daily exercise, instead of 
being confined to small paddocks, where they have no induce- 
ments to extend themselves in a long, swinging gallop. 

It is related of Harkaway that his owner used to ride him 
into Kildare market, as a two-year-old, and when Mr. Tattersall 
tried to buy him for the Americans, his owner placed a pro- 
hibitive price upon him, and in reply to the question whether he 
was now in work, wrote back, ' I hunt him twice and thrice a 
week ; ' and this was the celebrated Harkaway who won twenty- 
five races and lost thirteen, many of which he ought to have 
won if he had had fair play. 

The horse, nowadays, is regarded as a mere money-spinner, 
and when he has served his owner's purpose, no further con- 
sideration is granted him. 

Here the Arab chief reads us a lesson, and would that our 
love for the horse and its performances was less sordid, and less 
animated by the amount of £ s. d. he enables us to win. But 
to return to the Arab horse as a possible regenerator of our 
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imperfect breed of so-called thoroughbreds. That he is unable 
to compete successfully with our modern racehorse, even his 
most enthusiastic admirer, Captain Kerr, admits. In Bail^s 
MagazifUy of February, he says, ' I once entertained the fallacy, 
but a trial at Newmarket, between a plater belonging to the late 
Mr. Caledon Alexander, and the famous Mysore and Bombay 
crack, Copenhagen, convinced me of my mistake.' 

Against this verdict there need be no appeal ; still, many 
people think the experiment of breeding from the best Arab 
sires worth considering : it would be a protracted and an 
expensive one, but if it should result in restoring our breed of 
horses to a state of soundness in wind and limb, those who 
successfully carry it out will deserve the highest reward the 
community can bestow. In Captain Upton's book, Neivmarket 
and Arabia^ full information is given in a concise and systematic 
form on all points connected with the descent of our race- 
horses. From the pedigrees furnished, it can be seen that in 
the interval which occurred between Flying Childers and 
Eclipse, the Eastern blood, introduced by the Darley Arabian 
and other imported sires, received those taints which justify the 
assertion that the three horses, Herod, Matchem, and Eclipse, 
from which all modem horses are descended, were nothing more 
than half-bred, got by half-bred sires from half-bred dams. 

In the chapters devoted to the Arab horse will be found all 
the merits of the race set forth in glowing terms: the author 
even claims for his favourites the majestic attributes with which 
the horse is invested in the book of Job. This, perhaps, is 
stretching enthusiastic admiration a little too far ; nevertheless, 
it is impossible to deny the wonderful qualities of power and 
endurance the Arabian possesses, and even as regards speed, if 
time tests are to be recognised, his performances are equal to 
those of some of our best race-horses, but we must confess that, 
to time tests, we prefer the verdict of the ' man in the box.' On 
the other hand, in the Spectator^ of February 8th, a notice 
appears of the Arts and Sports Exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Referring to pictures of early thorough-bred horses, 
the writer says that ' the beauty of the thorough-bred has 
improved no less than the merit of the pictures ; ' he then goes 
on to say, *The portrait of Godolphin (Arabian), by Butler, shows 
a short, ugly, hog-necked animal with crooked hind legs, and 
hardly a point in common with the modern racer, except the 
small head. Flying Childers, if VVootton has not misrepresented 
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him, was scarcely better in shape, and on the same hypothesis 
Eclipse may have deserved Admiral Rous's sneer that ** Perhaps 
he might have won a modern selling race for a hundred 
guineas at Newmarket."' If this critique should meet the 
eyes of such Philo-Arabs as the Hon. Miss Dillon, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, and others, we may look for some spirited replies in 
vindication of their favourites. * Mien and bearing haught, and 
high, rounded symmetry of form,* are the figures of speech they 
indulge in when giving descriptions of the Arab's qualities, so, 
doubtless, the artists of a century or two ago have not done 
justice to the noble animal. 




RUN TO GROUND. 

By Finch Mason. 

CHAPTER I. 

HEN it was given out that Cackleton Court, the 
ancestral abode of the Luttrell-Lorimers, and one of 
the show -houses in the county, had been let for 
three years by the disconsolate widow of the lately 
deceased Colonel Luttrell-Lorimer (who was betaking herself, 
with her youthful son and heir, to the Continent) to a foreign 
nobleman bearing the imposing title of the Marquis de Sainte 
Estephe, of the Ch&teau Sainte Estephe in France, the Palazzo 
di Ratazzi in Rome, and heaven knows what besides, the news 
sent an electric shock through the whole of that part of the 
county of Snoremboremshire, such as that slow-going part of 
the world had not received for years and years. Had the 
incoming tenant been anything so common as a general, or 
an admiral, or even a peer of the realm, nobody probably would 
have taken the least notice ; but such a swell as a real foreign 
Marquis — a bachelor, and e-normously rich ! his income varied, 
according to the public fancy, from fifty thousand a-year to any 
sum you liked to imagine — descending in their midst, was 
something quite out of the common! It was caviare to the 
natives with a vengeance ; and set all the tongues wagging as 
they hadn't wagged for many a long day. We may mention 
that it was the ladies much more than the men who looked 
forward to the great man's arrival in September. For whilst 
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the former routed up their ' Ollendorfs/ and brushed up their 
French, and indulged in all manner of conjectures as to what 
sort of a man the Marquis was likely to turn out — ^they were 
quite sure, of course, he was good-looking — pretty Mary 
Mayfield, who was of a romantic turn of mind, pictured him in 
her mind's eye tall and big, with long black hair, an olive 
complexion, piercmg black eyes, wearing tum*down collars, and 
perpetually singing love-songs to his own accompaniment on 
the guitar; her friend, Kate Danby, on the other hand, was 
sure he was slim and fair, with most diminutive hands and feet, 
and (Kate was an insatiable dancer) quite certain to waltz 
divinely — the men, on the contrary, by no means appeared to 
favour the stranger. They spoke of him contemptuously as ' That 
" deed " foreigner,' ' This frog-eating chap that's coming,' &c.; and 
old Tom Foozle, whilst he nodded his stupid old head, growled 
forth that he had always been brought up to hate the French, 
and should probably not make an exception in this case. 

The first sign of the g^reat man's coming was the arrival, one 
evening, at the 'Lovelace Arms,' the principal hotel and posting- 
house belonging to the town of Slumborough, of a much 
bewhiskered and moustachioed individual, who, before he had 
descended from the bus that brought him from the station five 
minutes, had managed to make known to all whom it might 
concern that his name was Walker, and that he filled the impor- 
tant part of major-domo — and trumpeter-general, he might 
have added — to the household of that magnificent being, the 
Marquis de Sainte Estephe. The news spread like wildfire. 
The landlord came forward bowing and smiling, and at once 
putting his own sanctum behind the bar at his disposal, followed 
it up by hoping the great man's great man would honour him 
with his company at supper later on. Brisket, the butcher, who 
was partaking of a glass of gin and bitters at the bar, as was 
his wont about that period of the evening, nearly choked with 
excitement when the news was imparted to him, and hastened 
to make his bow to Mr. Walker, taking the opportunity of 
thrusting his business card into his hand with the hope that he 
might be honoured with the Marquis's custom whilst in those 
parts. In the course of the evening every leading tradesman in 
the town looked in at the * Lovelace Arms,' all dying to hear the 
latest intelligence ; and when, after supper, the landlord intro- 
duced Mr. Walker to that jovial society, the 'Jolly Dogs,' who 
held their weekly meeting under his roof, the whole club rose to 
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a man to do him honour. That gentleman, being gifted by 
nature with manners of a free and easy description, quickly made 
himself at home, and in the course of a quarter of an hour was 
as Jolly a Dog as any of them. In fact, so popular did he make 
himself that he was made an honorary member of the club on 
the spot. 

* And now,* said Figs (the grocer in the High Street), 
ladling himself a full glass of Bishop out of the smoking 
bowl before him — * now that you're one of us, Mr. Walker, 
tell us in confidence what sort of a cock the Marky is. Js 
he one of them mean cusses who pretend to think nothing's 
good that don't come out of London, and write up to the 
Co-operative Stores once a-month for supplies ? or is he a sort 
of chap to do good round about, and give the local trade a 
himpetus? In short, will he get his groceries from me, heh? 
That's what I want to know, Mr. Walker.* 

* Will he subscribe to the 'ouns, think you ? ' asked Snaffles, 
the horse-dealer, adding in a whisper, * Fve got a chesnut 'oss in 
my stables at this moment, Mr. Walker, sixteen 'ands and 
rising six — a Rataplan 'Oss, and seek a proud animal ! If you 
think the Marky would have a look at him, I'd keep him 
express for him to see, and if you'd kindly mention it, Mr. 
Walker, I'd be'ave 'andsome, you may depend, sir.' 

So it came to pass that between one or other of them the 
unfortunate Mr. Walker was fairly put upon his mettle, and — 
in strict confidence, of course — ^told the company all he knew, 
and a good deal more, about his governor, as he elegantly called 
his master, and his affairs. His accounts of the Marquis's 
wealth, his amours, his duels, and his extravagant mode of living 
fairly ' held ' his audience, as the theatrical folk say. They had 
never heard of such a man ! 

' Well, I'm a Radical, I am,' said Smithers, the fishmonger, 
' and proud of it ; but I'm blowed if it don't do my 'art good to 
'ear of an aristocrat a-spending his money like that' 

'A few like the Marky in the neighbourhood, Binks, my 
boy,' exclaimed Brisket, the butcher, addressing his neighbour, 
the chemist, ' and you and I would shut up shop in three year.' 
And having drunk the Marquis's jolly good health (with musical 
honours) in a fresh bowl of Bishop, the * Jolly Dogs ' bid Mr. 
Walker a most affectionate good-night, and took themselves off 
to their different kennels, highly delighted with the results of 
their inquiries, and one and all longing for the happy day 
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when the Marquis's honoured name would appear in their 
books. 

As it happened, the worthy men had not long to wait, for 
Mr. Walker, the following morning, having received by post 
definite instructions to prepare for the Marquis's coming in a 
week hence, swaggered forth, after a late breakfast, with one of 
his host's best cigars in his mouth, and proceeded to call on 
most of his over-night acquaintances, with the object of making 
arrangements for the future victualling of Cackleton Court 
With what open arms that gentleman and his respective orders 
were received may well be imagined ; and it may not surprise 
the reader to hear that when Mr. Walker examined the contents 
of his purse that night when he went to bed, he came to the 
conclusion that it was by no means the worst day's work he had 
ever done in his life. . Right royally, in fact, had he dipped into 
the books of the confiding Slumborough tradesmen in the name 
of his august master. Even Snaffles, the horse-dealer, was 
honoured by a call from him, premature though it may seem ; 
and though the Rataplan 'Oss was not decided upon as yet^ a 
very showy pair of bay carriage horses, a clever pony, and a 
remarkably good-looking hack — the latter for his own riding — 
the obliging Mr. Walker was good enough to order, regardless of 
expense, to be sent over at once to the Cackleton stables as 
soon as the coroneted clothing, which he ordered at the same 
time from Stirrups, the saddler in the High Street, was finished. 
You may depend upon it that the little cheque, which at the 
close of the deal the rosy-gilled Snaffles pressed upon Mr. 
Walker as a mark of recognition for his great condescension, 
was not the least in value that that astute gentleman received 
that day. And so delighted were the 'Jolly Dogs' with the 
day's proceedings that they called a special meeting of the club 
for that evening for the express purpose of doing honour to Mr. 
Walker, whom they regarded in the light of a public benefactor. 

Needless to say a glorious evening was spent, and it was 
early morning ere the hospitable door of the * Lovelace Arms ' 
closed on the hindmost of the * Jolly Dogs.' And Mn Walker 
(who, by the way, was about the soberest of the party) as he 
surveyed his slightly wine-flushed features in the looking-glass 
in the privacy of his bedroom, might have been heard to have 
made the following remark, accompanied by a satanic smile : 
*Well, I flatter myself I've paved the way for Tom right 
handsomely, and all I can say is that if the " Bird o' Freedom " 
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works the oracle with the big-wigs half as well as I have with 
the small fry, why he'll do, and that's all about it Lord ! ' ex- 
claimed he, as he jumped into bed, ' what a soft lot they are 
down in these parts, to be sure ! We ought to have dropped 
down upon *em years ago!* 

What could Mr. Walker mean, we wonder? 



CHAPTER II. 

The Marquis de Ste. Estephe has arrived according to 
promise at Cackleton Court, and so far has given immense 
satisfaction. As for the ladies, they have completely lost their 
hearts to him. It is hard to say which they admire most ; his 
elegant figure, his coal-black hair, his dazzling white teeth, or 
his broken English. The men, of course, can't see his good 
looks. 

* Looks for all the world like a " deed " opera singer. I do 
believe I've seen him, or somebody uncommon like him, loafing 
about the Opera Colonnade,' says one. 

'Good-looking? pooh!' says another; 'all teeth and hair 
like a rat-catcher's dog. Hate seeing him with those saucer 
eyes of his rolling about.' — 'Always feel inclined to punch his 
head, the conceited beast,' snarls some one else. 

' Never mind,' rejoin the ladies, determined not to be put 
out of conceit with their man. 'The dear Marquis is much 
better-looking and much cleverer than any of you great stupid 
things, and you know it, and are all as jealous as ever you can 
be in consequence. Just like you men.' 

The Marquis had barely had time to settle down at Cackleton 
Court and return the visits of the shoals of visitors who called 
on him, before he commenced entertaining in the most lavish 
style. ' Never was such a man ! certainly not in these parts,' 
declared every one. Such an impetus did he give to trade 
that very soon an outsider could scarcely buy a fresh egg, much 
less a chicken or a duck. The new tenant at Cackleton Court 
bought up everything. The Slumborough pastry cooks and 
wine merchants were perpetually on the qui vive supplying 
these grand entertainments, for the Marquis in the most mag- 
nanimous manner insisted on employing native talent The 
Rataplan 'Oss was transferred from Snaffle's stables to his own 
directly the Marquis saw him, together with several more good, 
bad, and indifferent ones ; and Snaffle besides had an unlimited 
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commission to provide the Marquis with a stud of hunters by 
the commencement of the hunting season ; money no object, of 
course. 

' Vill you 'ave a draft, Monsieur Snaffle?* airily inquired the 
Marquis, when that worthy brought the Rataplan 'Oss over in 
person. 

* I'm much obleeged to you, my Lord,' replied the obsequious 
Snaffle, thinking he meant something to drink. ' I shall be most 
'appy to drink your Lordship's good 'elth if you'll allow me.' 

* Ha, ha ! ver good ; but I did not mean zat now, cher 
Monsieur,' laughed the Marquis. ' I meant ze leetle cheque — ze 
money — now you understand.' 

Snaffle was overwhelmed. Oh, dear no ! he really could not 
think of troubling his Lordship. Any time, he assured him, 
would do for the money. 

* Well, zen, you must 'ave a bottle of champagne if you will 
not 'ave ze cheque. A draft, heh ? — ha, ha ! ver good. Monsieur 
Snaffle. You are vot you call a vag, heh ?* 

And the champagne was brought, and the Marquis and 
Snaffle cracked it and another on top of it with mutual good- 
will and esteem, with the result that the dealer went hic- 
cupping home swearing the Marky was the best feller in 
England — hiccupped if he wasn't. 

So things went gaily on in Snoremboremshire all through 
September and October. 

The Marquis amongst his numerous accomplishments was a 
shooter, and as the men were compelled to acknowledge an 
uncommonly good one, and could knock down his right and 
left with any of them. He shot a fox one day that jumped up 
in front of him in a turnip field when shooting with his 
neighbour, Col. Tumbull, but he was so grieved, and apologised 
so gracefully when he found out what a fearful sin he had been 
guilty of, that he was forgiven on the spot. 

It was about this period, too, that an episode occurred that 
added immensely to the Marquis's reputation. Dining one 
night with a bachelor party in the neighbourhood in a house 
where a good deal of card-playing went on as a rule, and the 
guests were of a varied description, he sat down late in the 
evening to play at ^cart^ with young Gosling, a silly, conceited 
young fellow with plenty of money and a scarcity of brains, and 
within a few months of coming of age. The Marquis having 
won three hundred wanted to stop, but Gosling, who was half 
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drunk and very noisy, insisted on having his revenge. The 
consequence was that when they rose from the table the Marquis 
had marked the king to such an extent that his youthful 
opponent owed him no less than fifteen hundred pounds, for 
which he gave him an I O U. What did the magnanimous 
Marquis do? Without saying a word to the now crestfallen 
youth he wrote straight off to old Major Crabtree, the boy's 
guardian, explaining the whole affair, inclosing the I O U 
which he begged him to tear up, and advising him to at once 
lecture his charge on the subject of gambling. The Major was 
charmed. What a man of honour ! What a gentleman ! He 
wrote off, express pace, the most flowery letter imaginable to 
the Marquis, inclosing a cheque for the fifteen hundred, which he 
insisted on his accepting (fair play being a jewel, as he observed), 
and thanking him most kindly in his ward's name for his well- 
meant advice, which the Major fondly hoped, after this severe 
lesson, he would lay to heart And the Major relating the 
story wherever he went, it lost nothing in telling you may 
depend, and the consequence was that our friend the Marquis 
rose higher in public estimation than ever. 

CHAPTER HI. 

* There seems a good deal of excitement in the town. Sir,' 
remarked a quiet, clean-shaved, prim-looking person, evidently 
a stranger to the place, who was smoking a cigar and drink- 
ing a glass of brandy and water in the commercial room 
of the * Lovelace Arms,' one evening early in November, ad- 
dressing the only other occupant of the room, who was also 
moistening his clay and enjoying the fragrant weed in the shape 
of a long clay pipe. * There seems a good deal of excitement in 
the town. Sir. Pray, may I ask, is there anything of importance 
on the tapis ? ' 

* Anything of importance on the tappy, d'ye say?' replied the 
person addressed, who was none other than our old acquaintance 
of the * Jolly Dogs,' Mr. Snaffle, removing the pipe from his lips 
and staring hard at the stranger. * Anything of importance on 
the tappy ? I should rather think there was indeed. Excuse 
me, Sir, but you must be new to these parts or you would surely 
be aware of what's going on.' 

'You're right there,' responded the stranger, * for I only came 
down from London half an hour since, and never was here 
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before in my life to my knowledge. Still, I like to know all 
that's going forward So if you can inform me, Sir, I'd take it 
as a favour, and as talking's but dry work, perhaps you'll permit 
me to order' (touching the bell as he spoke) 'your glass to be 
filled along with mine.' 

' Sir to you, and proud to make your acquaintance,' replied 
the horse-dealer, affably ; * and still prouder to give you any 
information you may require. You inquire as to what is going 
forward/ continued he — ^ thank you, my dear ' (this with a wink 
to the barmaid, who at this juncture brought the brandy and 
water ordered by the stranger) — ^ I'll tell you, Sir. To-morrow 
morning at eleven o'clock, at the parish church of Chipperfield, 
about four miles and a half — or it might be three-quarters — 
from here is about to be united in holy matrimony to Mrs. 
Pliable, the rich widow of Chorlbury Park, one of the finest 
fellers you ever set eyes on, both physically and morally. It's 
going to be what they call a pink wedding, that is to say, every- 
body — bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, guests — everybody will 
be in full hunting costume. Directly the weddin's over away 
everybody drives or rides to Chorlbury Park, where there will be 
breakfast for all comers ; and after that away goes ever>- one 
with the hounds (who meet at the park that day), bride and 
bridegroom and all — for she's passionately fond of hunting, 
and so's he ; and hinstead of going and spending their honey- 
moon like ordinary common people in Paris or Switzerland or 
elsewhere, they're a-going to do the correct thing and spend it 
here at home pleasantly among their own folk. That's as it 
should be, says I ; so thoroughly English, aint it ? — and he a 
foreigner, too. You wouldn't think a froggy would have it in 
him now, would you ?' 

* Well, no, you wouldn't,' replied the stranger, taking a gulp 
of brandy and water. ' A foreigner you say, too ! and what 
might his name be .^ You omitted to mention it, though you 
told me the lady's.' 

*The name, Sir,' replied Snaffles, pompously, 'of this 
sportingest of brid^rooms, is the Most Noble the Marky de 
Ste. Estephe, of Cackleton Court, Snoreniboremshire, and else- 
where — by which,' explained Snaffles, with a comprehensive wave 
of his hand, ' I mean family estates in France, Italy, and, I 
believe, Rome. That's good enough for you, I suppose. It's 
good enough for me^ he added. ' I know that he owes me 
upwards of six thou, for 'oss flesh of one sort or another, and I 
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don't mind telling you, Sir, in strict confidence, that I wish it 
was sixteen thou, instead. Lor bless you, what's a thousand or 
two to a chap like that ? And now he'll be richer than ever this 
time to-morrow, for his future wife, if all they say is true, has 
got the best part of fifteen thousand a-year, and more to follow 
when her uncle, the old Admiral, dies/ 

'And what's he like, this slap-up Marquis of your's, if I 
may be so bold as to ask ?' inquired the stranger. 

* Tall, broad-shouldered, rides sixteen stone if he rides a 
hounce, black 'air and heyes — sparklers too, I can tell you — 
altogether as 'andsome as paint. The only thing that spoils his 
beauty, in my opinion,' added Snaffles, with the air of a con- 
noisseur, * being a hugly-looking scar on his face — ^a slash they 
tell me as he once got a-fightin* a duel. Ah ! he's a first-chop 
feller all round, you take my word for it, and I'm *arf sorry for 
my own sake he's goin' to be married, for gentlemen somehow 
seems to lose their taste for 'oss flesh after they're married — gets 
fat, many on 'em, and loses their nerve, d'ye see ?' 

* Does this scar you speak of commence about the centre of 
the forehead, just under the setting on of the hair, and run 
slantways down to the outer edge of the right eyebrow?' 
inquired the stranger, looking eagerly as he spoke at Mr. 
Snaffles. 

* By George ! you've hit it off like a workman,' was the reply, 
* for you've described it as plain as a photograph. Why, you 
must have seen the Marky at some time or another.' 

* Why, yes, I rather fancy I have, to tell you the truth, now 
you come to mention it,' returned his questioner. 

' Then let me tell you you've seen a gentlentanl said Snaffles, 
rising from his seat ; * and one as I'm proud to have drank a 
glass with, and shook 'ands with, not to say dealt with, and now 
I'll wish y9u good evening, for I'm on the Congratulation 
Committee, and have got to go and see to the final arrange- 
ments for the address to the Marky to-morrow ; * and he added, 
as he reached the door, ' I advise you to drive out and see the 
wedding to-morrow, and you'll say it's the prettiest sight you 
ever see.' 

' Thanks,' replied the stranger, * I think I will. Meanwhile, 
I wish you good evening, sir, and I hope you'll get your six 
thousand all right.' 

' Be there ! I should rayther think I will be, indeed ! I 
wouldn't — ha, ha ! — miss such a pretty sight — ha, ha, ha ! — (I can't 
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help laughing) for anything/ said the stranger, in a low, chuckh'ng 
voice, when the other had left the room and shut the door 
behind him ; and he added, going to the window and looking 
out; * if I don't put some salt in the course of the morning on 
the tail of the Bird o' Freedom, alias the Marquis de Sainte 
Estephe, my name's not Dick Dexter, the Detective. 

The sun shone brightly, the church bells rang merrily, and 
the quaint little Norman church of Chipperfield, crammed as 
its pews were with cavaliers in scarlet coats, and ladies in 
gorgeous array, presented a gay appearance such as it had 
never been known to wear before — not even by the oldest 
inhabitant All the villagers and such of the townspeople as 
cannot find room in the sacred edifice — ^amongst whom and in 
the front rank are the stranger we met in the commercial room 
at the * Lovelace Arms,' and another soberly dressed, cleanly 
shaved person, of so much the same pattern as himself that they 
might be brothers — ^are congregated round the porch in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the noble bridegroom, which event is 
momentarily expected. Hark ! The stranger and his com- 
panion prick up their ears. Is that a distant cheer ? Yes ! 

* That's he! that's he!' afKrm the rustics; 'see here be the 
carriage!' And in another second, sure enough, up it drives, 
amidst the cheers of the multitude, with the Marquis in full 
hunting costume inside, bowing right and left, and showing all 
his teeth with delight, and with the popular Mr. Walker, his 
major-domo, on the box. 

What is it suddenly causes that gentleman to jump off the 
box on the near side, and run off like mad down the village 
street ? What is it causes the Marquis himself to turn literally 
sea-green, and tremble like a leaf as he slips out of the carriage 
almost into the arms of the two strangers aforementioned ? 
The first stranger is strangely familiar with such a great man. 

* Sorry to spoil sport. Jack, old man,' says he, laying hold of the 
Marquis's scarlet arm ; ' but business is business, you know, as 
they say in the city. You'll come quietly, I know, and — you 
won't mind my putting the bracelets on. You've had 'em on too 
often to care about such a trifle, haven't you, eh } That's right. 
Tom' (to his friend), * just see after that Walker, will you ? and 
I'll drive my man straight to the station. Jump in. Marquis. 
That's the style ! You always were a gentleman to deal with I ' 
And the detective, casting a look of exultation around, was about 
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to follow, when he felt himself touched upon the shoulder by 
some one. It was Mr. Snaffles, pale in the face and red in the 
nose. * I say,' said he, * what's up ? Tell us all about it, that's 
a good feller.' 

*No more a marky than you are, Mr. Snaffles. His 
real name is Jack Smiley in London, Captain Howard at 
Brighton, Lord knows who on the Continent, and the Bird o' 
Freedom amongst his pals. I've wanted him these eight months 
for robbery and attempted murder on the railway between Nice 
and Paris, and couldn't make out where the deuce he had flown 
to. There's five hundred reward for his capture, so that I 
haven't done a bad day's work,' said the detective (for such he 
was), with a grin. ' By the way,* he added, ' it's well I turned 
up when I did, for, between ourselves. Jack has got two wives 
already, if not three, for he's a great favourite with the ladies ; 
so that the bride that was to be ought to be uncommonly 
grateful to me for " running him to ground." What do you 
think?' 




RUPERT'S RUSE. 

By « Tit Willow.' 

ONSIDERING its broad acres and large proportion 
of level ground, the county of Lincoln has never 
attained the position in cricket to which at first 
sight it might be expected to aspire. The reason, I 
suppose, is that the population, being mainly agricultural, are 
not easily induced to attend regularly at club practice. After 
a hard day's ploughing or mowing, cricket is not just the 
recreation a man feels attracted to, and those sons of the 
soil who do handle the willow seldom attain to that smartness 
which is necessary for an aspirant to * county form.' No ; it is 
from the factory and the workshop that crack elevens are 
drawn — ^witness Nottingham with its lacemen, and Surrey with 
^well, every variety from soap-boiling to biscuits. What is 
true of Lincolnshire in general is true of the good town of 
Grantham in particular, and the fact is the more remarkable 
when we consider what a go-ahead place it is in many respects, 
and how near it is to Nottingham. The last-named place is, of 
course, famous for cricket and angling ; but while the Grantham 
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* Toms * are no bad imitators of the men who ply the rod on the 
Trent, they do not succceed in copying the alumni of Burton 
Joyce and Sutton-in-Ashfield in their performance on the 
shaven lawn. 

Several years ago readers of the Granttiam Journal would 
have seen an account of a cricket match, ' Croxton v, Grantham,' 
played at Croxton, which resulted in a victory for the home 
team, * owing to the presence of four prominent players from 
Melton.' Mr. Hope Grant (grandson of Sir Francis) was one of 
the quartette, I was another, and we four did not get any fonder 
of that word ' prominent ' or the journalist who inserted it.^ The 

* boys ' failed not to remind us of it, you may be sure, and we had 
had such a dose of it one Saturday, that when we met Joe 
Biddies at the ' Red Lion,' and he began again declaring that 
we owed our victory to sheer luck, my back got up, and besides 
returning a liberal supply of the cereal husk for his private 
consumption, I told him we could play them anyhow — 'with 
broomsticks or left-handed ; ' and he asked, at the finish, ' What 
will you back yourselves for ?' 

* A fiver/ I suggested, * if that will suit your book.' 
'Done with you, then !' was the reply. 

' You'll give us a fortnight to get used to the broomsticks ?' 

'We won't play a broomstick lot, as if we were a team 
of girls, we'll just take on the " left-hand " business, and I think 
we can render a pretty good account of you Croxton fellows 
when you're handicapped to that tune.' 

' We'll tackle you, then,' I replied ; ' but of course you won't 
raise any question as to whether my Croxton team are all 
Croxton men?' 

'Goodness! as if everybody didn't know the Croxton 
element in that team of yours was generally conspicuous by 
its absence. Had you three real natives in the eleven you 
licked us with last Wednesday week?' 

I could just answer this query in the affirmative; but if he 
had sdXAfour instead of three, it would have been very awkward. 
However, I had obviated any possible objection as to where I 
got my players from, which was all I cared about. 

' You'll give us a fortnight's grace, Joe, to get used to the 
new way of playing, I suppose ?' 

* Three weeks, if you like,* he replied. * You won't tan the 
Grantham team left-handed, I'll warrant. We'll double the bet 
if you like, the match to come off in a month, and if not played 
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out in one day to be continued on another, or to be decided on 
the first innings, whichever you like.' 

* All right/ said I, * we'll double the bet, and as you offer me 
the choice, the match shall be decided on the first innings.' 

This little arrangement of course ' got wind,' and I believe 
the general impression was that I had been dining * not wisely 
but too well ' when the bet was made. 

In addition to other preparations, I went in for a persistent 
course of left-hand practice, my only experiences of which had 
hitherto been unsuccessful imitations of the ' Cambridge cut ' 
and Hornby's slog through the slips. By-the-by, I have always 
thought that little move of A. N. H.'s was more showy than 
effective. Novelty is the order of the day in every line, but I 
think a good late cut is more likely to keep the scorer busy than 
Mr. Hornby's 'turn round ;' besides, I early discovered that it is 
not every fellow who can do it. You are much more likely to 
give a chance to ' third man ' or long slip — especially on a fast 
wicket — for the ball will probably go off the upper edge of your 
bat when you think you are getting it full with a fair * trap.' 

Anyhow, I went in for a * course,' as they say in the artillery, 
and a pretty mess I made of it. I really think I was not a whit 
better when the month drew to its close than I was on the day 
the bet was made. The vagaries that bat indulged in ! Don't 
say it was my fault, boys ; I'll take my affidavit, or whatever 
they call the thing, that I did my level best, for I should have 
delighted in getting into double figures in the match against 
Grantham, or — what I cared more about — ^against Joe Biddies. 

The * Toms' came to Croxton for the match. They like 
coming to Croxton, because they are sure of a good outing if 
they don't get much of an innings. 

* Shipman's Close,' on which the match was played, is on the 
picturesque side of Croxton Kerrial, the side on which the 
timber begins to close its ranks in the direction of the castle, 
where it finally culminates in a stretch of lordly oaks and pines 
some ten miles long. 

For my part I like a number of fine old trees round a 
ground, though experts oft quarrel with them for 'getting 
behind the bowler's arm.' Be on the ground soon enough, as 
the Doctor says in the * Badminton ' volume on cricket, and 
give all your best bats ten minutes a-piece to fast bowling, and 
you will get over any difficulty of the kind alluded to. 

Joseph was fully alive to the truth of the above-mentioned 
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theory, though he could not have read the lines referred to, 
inasmuch as they had not been written. Up they drove, with 
the horn, or rather its blower, busy as Dr. Watts's bee, and 
no time was lost in 'getting to practice.' 

We had not expected them quite so early, so but one of our 
team was on the ground when they arrived, and from him we 
learnt how assiduous Joe had been in getting the team to work. 

* Their brake was scarcely out of sight,' said he, * when the 
first drive was made clean over the hill, and some of them look 
likely to give a lot of trouble, especially if you bowl them many 
on the leg.' 

While listening to the above I was, of course, watching the 
men at practice, and certainly their batting appeared both safe 
and * free ;' but experience had taught me that many an eleven 
will bat splendidly against their own bowlers, and cut rather a 
sorry figure against strange ones. Nothing is more deceptive 
than the impression you derive of the individual merits of the 
members of an eleven by seeing the preliminary practice, so I 
quietly watched, till one of our fellows sent down a 'medium 
left,' with a bit of * devil ' in it, when to my delight, the batsman, 
who had been playing the very decent bowling of the Gran- 
thamites all round the field, could make nothing of it, neither did 
he look particularly pleased as he stooped to pick up a couple of 
bails that happened to be lying about in his neighbourhood. 

This was by no means an isolated instance of a * Tom ' being 
puzzled by our curly ones, so when the time came for spinning 
the coin I felt on better terms with myself, and began to see my 
way pretty clearly to Joseph's tenner, 'Heads!' I cried, but 
* tails ' it was, so we had to take first turn at retrieving. 

Of course our team had not been flourishing the willow 
much during the preliminary canter; but Joe had not been 
unobservant of the few balls our trundlers had sent down, and 
when he issued from the tent with his colleague, I observed 
some very earnest counsel being poured into the latter's ear. I 
could well imagine the purport, though I could not hear the 
words. It must have been something to the effect that the 
peculiar conditions under which the match was played were not 
altogether so much in his favour as might at first sight appear, 
for left-hand bowling was the bite noire of the Grantham team, 
who were not accustomed to deal with it, but I only heard Joe's 
last words as he parted from his fellow-batsmen, ' Don't foi^et 
that — break from the off.' 
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It is one thing to advise and quite another thing to practise 
what you preach. Joe had the first over, and after pottering 
with his bat round the block hole during the delivery of the 
four first balls of the over, one went so near to his leg stump, 
that, as the saying is, * you couldn't put a sixpence between.' 

Now, as all cricketers know, a narrow squeak like that in the 
first over is eminently calculated to demoralise not only the 
batsman, but also his partner. This is one way in which * rots ' 
originate ; but Joe was a good captain, and by no means wanting 
in nerve. 

' A miss is as good as a mile. Mason,' he cried, with a grin 
all over his face that would have done credit to * Georg>'.' 

* Play steady till we get our sight of the ball and let the 
runs come of themselves.* 

Better advice couldn't be given ; but Fkomfne propose^ &c., 
and a catastrophe during the next over disposed of Joe and all 
his sermonettes. There is on this field a steep slope, over which 
if you get a ball to square leg from one end, it seems as though 
it would never stop. And Mason did get one away just hard 
enough to clear the ridge, upon which the two started running 
like mad, never dreaming of less than five or six. I was 
keeping wicket at the time, and, to my astonishment, just as 
they were starting for the third run. Bill Cradock, a very smart 
fielder, whizzed the ball straight at my face. Cradock was out 
of sight at the time, and it was more by luck than anything else 
that he sent it in so accurately, or that I saw it sharply enough to 
take it The batsmen were quite innocent of the whole trans- 
action, and I popped the ball behind my back, in the first 
instance with the idea that I would let Mason get quite clear 
of the popping-crease before disturbing his timber-jrard ; / but 
another idea flashed close on the heels of the first when I saw 
them running as confidently as ever. I waited till they had 
crossed^ and then coolly removed the bails, thus disposing of the 

* stonewall ' Joseph, instead of his less formidable partner. 

Joseph at first thought it was a practical joke, and that 
I had produced a duplicate ball from my pocket ; but the 
umpire soon disposed of that notion, and the best Grantham 
bat retired, blessing me and all my works. 

The remainder of their innings produced nothing sufficiently 
noteworthy to chronicle here. They were all out for sixty- 
seven, of which thirteen were extras, so we had no very difficult 
task before us ; but the uncertainty of cricket is proverbial, and 
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has never been more clearly demonstrated than in the match at 
Lord Sheffield's park, where the lads from the 'Land of the 
Golden Fleece * disposed of a team which, with two exceptions, 
was fairly representative of the mother country, for twenty- 
seven ; so we were by no means out of the wood yet, Still, we 
had no such unplayable wicket to contend with, as Grace and his 
following had on that occasion — consequently we felt winning 
though we didn't say so. 

Out of compliment to Joe I took first over, and managed to 
get through it by keeping my wood pretty near the hole amid 
the jeers of the spectators, who had been used to see me erring 
in the opposite direction ; namely, trying to score off almost 
every ball sent down to me. I am not advocating this style of 
play; on the contrary, I confess it is wrong, and with nine 
batsmen out of ten leads to accidents at an exceedingly early 
date. I only mention it to account for the amusement it 
furnished to the field seeing ' Rupert the Reckless,' as they had 
christened me, for cutting off the middle, pottering about the 
* block' ten times worse than Barlow playing his most heart- 
breaking innings against the Tykes. 

For some time after this we tried to change ends so that my 
partner got most of the deliveries, with which he seemed fairly 
*at home;' but we couldn't keep that game up for ever, and I 
had to take three balls, do as we would, for our opponents were 
bowling a very good length, and he couldn't possibly score every 
time we wanted to change. The third of these balls proved fatal ; 
my patience could hold out no longer, and I tried to drive one 
which I judged wide of my off stump ; but whether it was my 
awkwardness playing left-handed, or whether it ' came across ' a 
bit, I don't know, the said stick assumed a horizontal position, 
and ' Rupert ' retired without troubling the scorers. 

Twenty-two for one wicket however read very well on the 
telegraph, with only sixty-seven to tie, so I swallowed the 
ironical cheers with a good grace as I walked away to the tent, 
and raised my cap with all the dignity of a man who has made 
his century. 

'^ The * next man in ' played very cautiously for a time, but 
by-and-by he caused a * double change,' chiefly by cutting their 
best bowler over that same brow which Mason had sent the 
leather over playing right hand, and Joe had to make more 
changes, and even resign the gloves to * go on ' with lobs ere the 
two were parted, with fifty-two to our credit. 
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Things looked very queer now for the * Toms, and a council 
of war was held, the result being that theirj[captain kept on with 
his lobs, which I told our men to keep down, • score or no score. 
They mostly obeyed the injunction, but occasionally a fellow 
would open his shoulders, and though occasionally a wicket fell 
to a catch at long-on or long-off, the score kept rising and their 
total was passed before the seventh man was out Joseph, 
about this time, was observed looking at his watch, which 
he took the trouble to fetch from his blazer in the tent ; well he 
might, for there seemed small chance of a second innings, and 
as far as the bet went that was of course his only remaining 
hope. 

By judicious changes, however, they disposed of our lot for 
ninety-two, a total with which I had no reason to be dissatisfied ; 
but the pitch was by this time a good deal worn, and there 
wasn't a bad bowler in their team. Joe, to give him his due, did 
all that man could do to pull that match out of the fire, but it 
was in vain. We nearly beat them in one innings. They fared 
worse than in their first venture, scoring only thirty-seven, which 
left us thirteen to win, and barely time to get them in. There 
was no further need for admonition. I let the men play as they 
liked, and though they let out like a lot of schoolboys, and lost 
two wickets unnecessarily, we won the match with eight wickets 
to fall, so I landed my bet, and we adjourned to the * Peacock ' 
for dinner, Joe looking rather crestfallen. 

However, he plucked up his spirits after fortifying the inner 
man, and got as far as chaffing me on the point of not going in 
myself the second innings, to which I replied that I thought 
I had made quite a sufficient exhibition of myself the first time. 

* Oh ! I thought you rather fancied yourself as a batsman, 
Rupert,' said he. * How far afield did you go for your players ?' 

* Not far. We didn't go " near Nottingham," if that's what 
you're hinting at.' 

* Well, I confess I thought I had got half-a-dozen trundlers 
together good enough to settle your team playing lefl-handed. 
I'll be hanged if I can understand it yet' 

* Experimtia docet, my boy,' I replied. * Perhaps it may help 
you to a solution of the problem if I confide to you the fact that 
I was tlie only " right-Itand'' player in the team ! ' 

' Sold ! by Jove !' cried Joe. * I'll make that bet on different 
conditions if ever I make it again.' 
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A DEAD HEAT. 

By ' Rellim.' 

Q man in the Guards is more deservedly popular than 
Teddy Groundnut, son and heir of the Right Hon. 
Earl of Burntalmond, and so, when he had a 
somewhat lucky and most unexpected draw over 
Daydawn last year, it was only consistent with the natural 
course of events that a few of us should celebrate the occasion 
by a little reunion at his rooms in Pall Mall. 

The conversation after dinner, as was fitting to the occasion, 
turned upon racing matters, and in the midst of a hot discussion 
as to the relative merits of the season's three-year-olds, little 
Plantagenet Pierce, who had for some minutes been engaged 
in championing with more pertinacity than success the claims to 
recognition of a thoroughbred whose downfall must be fresh in 
the remembrance of us all, suddenly executed a strat^ic move- 
ment and exclaimed : * But, I say, boys, isn't it a remarkable 
thing, now, that considering the closeness of the running as a 
rule, and the great number of short head and neck verdicts that 
are recorded, there should be so few dead heats. I know that 
when I find my own particular little pot boiled over by an inch 
or two Tm tempted * 

* To say naughty swears,' put in Tom Dexter, but a look 
from P.P., supplemented by a well-aimed Bradshaw, silenced 
him, and Plantagenet resumed. 

* I'm inclined, I say, to agitate for a revision of the rules in 
this particular, and when I do, mind, I shall expect you fellows 
to back me up ! ' 

'Reminds me,' said Jack Langdon, 'that the only race I 
ever rode in my life resulted in a dead heat.' 

* Where was that, Jack ?' * What did you run for ?' * Were 
the stakes divided?' and similar questions followed fast upon 
one another, for Captain Jack was a man who so seldom said 
anything spontaneously, that he always commanded attention 
when he did volunteer a remark. 

*Well,' said Jack, with a peculiar smile, *the stakes were 
certainly divided, but the other points form too long a story to 
inflict on you now.' 
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' No, no — not a bit ! ' we all chimed at once ; * let us have it, 
Jack ! You can't be so mean as to disappoint us after exciting 
our very laudable curiosity, you know ; we positively won't let 
you off this time!' 

•Very well, then,' said Jack, as he lit a fresh cigar, *as 
you will have the yarn, here goes. I dare say you all know 
that a few years back, when matters in our line of business 
were a little more active than is the case just at present, 
our regiment was engaged in transport convoy in the Trans- 
vaal, and pretty arduous work some of us found it. In fact, 
in consequence of the constant succession of long marches 
and the enervating influence of the climate, which in the wet 
season is no great recuperator, old Hampton, our colonel, was 
obliged to send some three or four of us down to the Cape for 
a spell of garrison duty there. We weren't sorry to get away, 
I can tell you, and whether it was that the change to a slightly 
colder latitude really benefited us, or that the prospects of a 
few weeks of civilised life at Cape Town had a stimulating 
effect on our spirits, I can't positively say, but anyhow, when 
we were about a week out on our way down to the coast, we 
all felt in such form that we decided to have a couple of days 
sport en rautey and sending the waggons in advance at a 
slower pace than usual, we set out one morning to try our luck. 

* I'm not good enough at the descriptive business to attempt 
any sort of picture of the country, and besides, if you want that 
kind of thing, you can consult Rider Haggard or some other 
master of the craft, at your own convenience ; but certainly the 
rich, rolling country, the freshness of the air, and the exercise 
combined, produced a feeling of exhilaration whose absence 
since has often caused me much regret. 

* We had a capital day's sport, and were thinking of striking 
for the camp, when the little half-breed who had been acting in 
the dual capacity of guide and commissariat officer, ran up with 
a warning gesture and whispered, ** Ostriches." 

* This put us on the qui %nve at once, and riding cautiously 
in the direction he indicated, we soon discerned two birds 
leisurely strolling away from us in the direction of the hills. 

* After a hurried consultation, it was agreed that Conyers 
and Duncan should ride round to windward to intercept them, 
while my brother Reggie, who was with us, and myself, should 
track them from behind under such cover as we could get. This 
plan worked so well that in half an hour or so we got nicely 
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within range and had the satisfaction of seeing the other two 
fellows close up. Reggie, who was somewhat excited, dropped 
off his horse in order get a good aim, and I was about to follow 
his example, when he fired, and to our extreme mortification, 
both birds, after a sort of indignant toss of their heads, set off 
at racing pace, leaving us to bet on the result if we liked. 

'You can imagine the nature of the compliments we paid 
poor Reggie and his chag^n at the failure of his shot. Sud- 
denly, however, our attention was attracted to the leading 
ostrich, which, after a preliminary stumble or two, stopped to 
nothing, and rolling over on its side left its companion to make 
the running alone. 

*We were not long in reaching the spot, when, to our surprise, 
we found him, to all appearances, quite dead, but no trace of 
bullet mark could we find. Reggie, however, was certain his 
shot had taken effect, and claimed the ungainly brute as captive 
of his bow and spear. Seating himself across its broad back, he 
proceeded to select a few of the best of the tail feathers, which, 
he asserted, should be sent home as evidence of his prowess. 
All at once, to our astonishment and horror, the bird rose to its 
feet, and kicking the little Hottentot guide into the arms of 
Charlie Conyers, who in turn was cannoned against Duncan, it 
started off at a good three-quarter gallop with Reggie sticking 
to its back like paint. 

* For a minute or so I felt inclined to regard the affair as a 
good joke, and shouted to R^gie to show his skill as a jockey; 
but it quickly dawned on me that danger was afoot, and that 
Reggie was powerless to do anything but hold on. 

' Fortunately I had been the only one of the party who had 
not dismounted, and spurring up my nag I gave chase, at a 
speed that would, I'm sure, have done him infinite credit on any 
racecourse in England. 

'I soon found, however, that I was outclassed altogether 
for pace, to say nothing of the start my unwilling opponent had 
got ; but I determined to keep him in view as long as I possibly 
could, and attempt to wear him down. 

* I was just beginning to feel that this would prove beyond 
the power of my mount, when he stumbled over an ant-hill 
and pitched me into a furze-bush. I picked myself up some- 
what ruefully, and was about to remount, when I noticed that 
the ostrich had altered his course, and, with Reggie still on his 
back, was coming along at an angle that would bring him right 
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in my direction once more. I was strongly tempted to try 
a shot whenever he came decently within range, but when I 
considered the great likelihood there was that I should miss 
him altogether, or that I might probably hit Reggie instead, I 
was obliged to abandon that idea, and determined that the only 
thing I could do was to follow him till he should tire out, or 
otherwise ease ofT somewhat in speed. Springing into the 
saddle, therefore, I waited his approach, and just as he came 
along pushed my horse into a canter — then, as he dashed past, 
I followed closely in pursuit. 

* A lively scramble we had of it, I can tell you, as, for a good 
half-hour we raced along with very little diminution in speed, 
but then I found, to my satisfaction, he came gradually 
back to me, and ultimately we got to such close quarters, that 
I could distinctly make out the expression on Reggie's pallid 
face, and called a few words of encouragement to him. 

* By this time the runaway was visibly weakening in stride, 
and I decided to try and get a knock at him with my rifle, which 
I rapidly discharged for the purpose, and racing up to the now 
spent biped, was about to try a bout with him, when the ground 
gave way beneath us, and the next instant we had fallen 
together over a sandy shelf, into a sand-pit some ten or twelve 

^ feet deep. 

*It so happened that I fell very lightly, and, extricating 
myself from my plunging steed, I drew my hunting knife and 
quickly gave my feathered friend his quietus, Reggie had 
fainted, and required all my attention, but fortunately my 
flask contained a little brandy, and by its aid he ultimately 
came to himself, though he felt the effects of his impromptu 
gallop for some days. 

* We guided the other fellows to the spot by means of my 
rifle, and before we left the place, our guide insisted upon 
dissecting Reggie's Bucephalus, and what do you think we 
found in his gizzard ?' 

* Tadpoles!* 'Elephants!' 'Give it up!' we severally 
exclaimed, whereupon Jack handled affectionately a large 
diamond which sparkled on his flnger. 

* Why, I told you the stakes were divided,' he said, ' and this 
formed a part of my share.' 

'Gently, gently! old fellow/ we cried; 'don't expose your 
hand too freely, you know.' But Jack assured us that the 
stones which had, as is frequently the case, assisted the bird 
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in his digestive arrangements, in this instance proved, when 
examined, to be veritable diamonds ; and so he concluded, — 

*I didn't score so badly in any sense, when Reggie and 
I ran a dead heat.' 




THE ALDERMAN IN SCOTCH WATERS. 

By * ROCKWOOD.' 

T was generally believed by Simon Walton, Alder- 
man, that he was a blood relation of Isaak of that 
ilk, who, as is well known, was a thoroughbred 
Cockney, born within cock-crow of the Old Cock 
Tavern in Fleet Street. At any rate, he had always been fond 
of angling, and when quite a lad had become a deadly enemy to 
bream, dace, and other small fish which swim the river Thames. 
He had fished well in business also, and as a matrimonial angler 
had ' landed a beauty which turned the scales at forty thousand 
pounds.' There was some reason, therefore, for his determina- 
tion to try his hand at salmon-fishing. A man, too, who had 
fished turtle by the lump for years, might reasonably be sup- 
posed to think he could land a whole salmon, and so he resolved 
to have a try in that big fish-tureen, the Silver Tweed. 

One thing the Alderman was determined not to do, and that 
was to betray any ignorance of Highland angling matters to 
any one ; time enough for that, he thought, when he had 'passed 
the chair.' The first thing he had to do was to find out the 
name of a most reliable agent for the letting of Scottish salmon 
fishings. This, possibly, is not so easy as some would think. 
Taking Scottish shootings or fishings is quite as risky in its way 
as buying a horse in the open market. However, he succeeded 
in obtaining the address of a firm of individuals in the business, 
who sang psalms a little less loudly than their neighbours, and 
possibly, as his informant remarked somewhat sarcastically, were 
less inclined to cheat their friends than most of their countrymen. 

* And what sort o* fishin' micht ye want ?* said the agent ; * and 
it would, maybe, be as well, too, to let me have an idea o' the 
rent I suppose two hundred pounds wad'na be beyond ye? 
We have had fishers who have made all that oot o' the fish 
they have sold.' 

* Oh, well, I do not sell my fish,* said Simon, rather ruffled. 
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This was quite true ; what barbel and pike he had killed ihe 
had stuffed, and the rest were not worth giving away. 

' Well, I dare say, but the best o* gentlemen sell their fish. 
Lord MacFowerpenny sells his fish, and so does Sir Tavish 
Tippenceappeny, and many more of them. However, ye may 
have plenty o' freens to present them to, and the best freens, 
Fm thinking noo, are the fishmongers.' 

* Just so,' said the Alderman, ' and they may be extra good 
fishers, too ; as to myself, I do not think I could make my for- 
tune at the sport, though fairly successful with the rod at times." 

* Then what would ye say, sir, to this } — 

'O LET, on the far-famed Tweed, not far from Melrose Abbey 
and Abbotsford, once the residence of the great Sir Walter 
Scott, the famous Angling Waters belonging to the Estates of Sir 
Ancnrni Moore, Baronet This is one of the best beats on Tweed, 
includes some noted casts, amongst others the Kelpies' Pool, the 
Deil's Bog, the noted Leister Pool (where the eminent novelist 
fished himself with the Leister), Dandie Dinmont's Dub, and 
others less noted. Rent for the season, Two Hundred Guineas. 
Apply, &c.' 

' I should think that would do»' he said ; ' I should think, 
indeed, that would suit me exactly.* 

* Then Til just have the bargain drawn out in Scotch legal 
fashion, and you can let me have a cheque for the payment, for 
all our rents we insist shall be paid beforehand. It saves a 
terrible amount of litigation afterwards.* 

* No doubt,* said the Alderman ; ' a bird in the hand is worth 
t^Vo in the bush.* 

* Just so, sir, and maybe ye*ll have found out that a fish on 
the bank is worth ten in the river.' 

* The deuce take Scotty,' said Simon Walton to himself ; * I 
wonder what he means.* 

The lease signed and the cheque handed over, he was in 
possession of the Moore Castle water, recognised to be one of 
best stretches of salmon-fishing on the Tweed, still considered 
by many to be Scotland's premier salmon river. 

Having decided to make the Abbey Hotel at Melrose his 
quarters, he set out from King's Cross about the beginning of 
September, determined to see Edinburgh and the Waverley 
country ere he settled down in earnest to sport, which he was 
assured would not be at its best till the nets were off, at the end 
of the first fortnight. His London tackle-maker supplied, him 
with all he wanted, but from a Thames point of view, for Jones, 
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of Piccadilly, the tackle-maker, had never been to the land of 
cakes, and had as little knowledge of salmon-fishing as he had^ 
of catching whales. Having visited Auld Reekie, the capital, run 
through the Trossachs, and seen something of the West High- 
lands, he made his way back to the curious old Cathedral town.: 
He of course viewed fair Melrose aright with the assistance of 
the moonlight, and had a double view with the aid of something 
else. Then he arranged all his tackle and went over his allotted 
part of the river. In truth, the Moore Castle water is very sweet 
fishing-ground at all times, but never did it look sweeter than it 
did that day, when the bramble-gatherers were actively securing 
the ripe berries, and the farmers were busy carting to the 
yard the stacks of yellow corn. The rich colour of the autumn* 
foliage, too, reminded his Worship of his favourite stretch of 
water between Teddington Weir and Richmond Bridge. More- 
over, it was all so quiet ; no steam-launches, no busy photo- 
graphers, no rowdies in pleasure-boats, and no vulgar sportsmen 
sitting in punts and holding brown jars to their mouths^ 
Strictly preserved, there was no chance of what he had stood in 
dread of all along, some man coming along and securing one's 
favourite swim. Absolute security, therefore, seemed to be 
guaranteed for aiiy amount of outlay in the way of feeding for 
the fishes. His firm. Lion, Walton and Co., St. Paul's Church- 
yard, being the largest wholesale provision firm in the trade, he 
lost no time in sending off an order for damaged or partly 
damaged groceries, and soon there was a truckful in the little 
railway siding at Melrose. What was to be done with this was 
a mystery to the natives, who could not make out where it went, 
seeing that it was driven off in loads every day to points up 
the river. ' The man lived and had his meals at the Abbey 
Hotel,* the folk said, ' and what could he want wi' such loads of 
victuals for .^' It came out one night when Jamie Tod, the keeper, 
and some of the water-bailiffs had gathered together on Satur- 
day night in the ' Chip ' Inn, which was kept by Bob Wilson, a 
shrewd bailiff himself, and one who had been working for the 
daft Englishman. 

'What d'ye say, Tam Purdie,' said Beadle Dickie, *he has 
been pittin' any amount o' things into the water ? D'ye mean 
to stick to what ye say if it comes before the Shirra ? ' 

' I tell ye I saw him myself put a couple o' guid cheeses, aye, 
and a smoked ham ; yes, and mair than that, a half dizzen o' 
tallow candles, wi' other things I could not speak till' 
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' And what was that for, then ?' said Sandy MacCartney, who 
had the reputation of throwing the longest line in Upper 
Tweedale. 

* I wonder to hear ye askin, Sandy/ said John Hogg the 
beadle again excitedly, ' ye might easily ken that, there was 
poison in all these things. How could ye account for such 
wastry any other way ? I tell ye it's somebody come to destroy 
the Tweed. Just you wait and see, and when every bonny fish 
gangs floatin' down the water wi' its belly to the clouds ye'U 
mind what I say.' 

'But how could there be poison, John Hogjg?' said Bob 
Wilson, the landlord, looking a little alarmed. 'Ye dinna feel 
that way yersel,' d'ye ? 

* What d'ye mean, Robin, lad ? ' 

' Well, because 1 had a ham from him to fling in the Deil's 
Bog ; but I thought to myself a good muckle stone will do for 
the Deil's Bog a' the same, and a ham, I thought, would be very 
useful at home and 

' Ye dinna mean, Robert Wilson,' said the Beadle, rising and 
looking very concerned, * that that was the ham ye have just had 
fried for our teas ? ' 

* I do tAat, and I have heard ye say ye have ne'er tasted 
better.' 

* Weel,' said the Beadle, 'ye'U keep mind, if anything comes 
to us, who the responsibility will rest on, and as I sit here I feel 
verra ill the noo.' 

' Tuts, Beadle,' said the landlord, ' ye had the same ham to 
your supper the night before last, and ye never complained of it. 
No, no ; the harmless body does not mean to harm the fish. If 
it were lumps of limestone, ye micht think different, but guid 
Cheddar cheese, what harm can it do }* 

'Jock McNicol says he has put a whole grocer's shop in 
Dinmont's Dub,' said a young man in the corner. 

' Mair fule, Jock ; his father was na' sae daft as all that, for 
he's got his lot all laid aside in the house, and he'll start a grocer's 
shop when this fool takes his departure. The man, to tell ye 
the truth, really means to " bait " the swims, as he calls it, so 
that the fishing will be the best that has ever been known. It's 
a kind o' ratcatcher's way of fishing that they carry on in the 
Thames ; but of course it'll no do here. I just think I see a fish 
chewing awa* at his ham or cheese, or biting the end off a penny 
candle in the Deil's Bog.' 
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' Maybe he micht have thrown in a bottle of pickles to help 
them with it/ said the Beadle drily. * Did ever man hear of 
such wasterful work ? ' 

* Oh, dinna mind that, Beadle ; its not much that the salmon 
have got of it, ye may be sure o' that,' said Tarn Purdie ; * but 
the question is. How am I to get him a fish or two ? He seems 
to have made up his mind that he'll jist have nothing to do on 
the bank but sit down and haul them oot in twas and threes, the 
way he does bits o' things like minnows in the big watter up in 
London. However, we'll see ; he is to have his first cast for a 
salmon the morn.* 

The next day Tam Purdie, a lineal descendant, no doubt, of 
him who was Sir Walter Scott's favourite servant at Abbotsford, 
was dancing attendance, gaff in hand, on the lineal descendant 
of Isaak Walton. His Worship may have been able to do some- 
thing safely seated in a punt moored athwart stream, but with a 
twenty-feet salmon rod his struggles were something pitiable to 
behold. As Tam said afterwards, ' Nae saumon could have 
stood it, for his tackle must have been steam-spun in a rope- 
walk, and his flees were as big, coorse, and ugly as a blackbird 
on the moult.' Still, the Alderman was determined that he 
would have something for his two hundred pounds of rent and 
his truckful of groceries. After all this, baiting, unless the 
poachers had been netting the pools at night, fish, he declared, 
must be there Yet he never saw so much as a swirl in the 
water, and Tam grinned from ear to ear at his suggestion that 
he had been possibly too good to them. It was vexing certainly ; 
that Purdie could have killed a fish or two that day, he quite 
well knew, but he intended to let his new master have his will of 
it, and then teach him a lesson in Tweed angling. Alas ! he 
was not allowed to do so. On the way home, when overtaken 
by a shower of rain, he took shelter in the cottage of the elder 
McNicol, the man who had resolved to start the grocer's shop. 
Glancing round, he saw two cheeses which he well knew had 
come from his own warehouse, also two hams and several other 
things. 

'My good woman,' he said, with surprise and indignation, 
' how did ye come by these ? — honestly, I hope ! ' 

Tam Purdie looked in at the door, and motioned her, with 
fingers to his lips, to hold her tongue ; but it was too late. 

* Oh, sir,' she said, * we never cam' by anything dishonestly 
in all our lives! My husband is one of the salmon-water 
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watchers, and got these frae a puir silly body o' a gentleman, no 
very richt in his head, to fling into the river, but very wisely 
brought them hame.' 

The puir silly body emitted some very warm language, swore 
that all Scotchmen were thieves, and bolted for Melrose through 
the rain. 

' Mercy on us, Tam Purdie,' said Mrs. McNicol, * is that your 
silly body ? If I had kenned that I wad hae bolted the door in 
his face. It's a shame that such dangerous folks should be 
allowed to gang abooL* 

Tam said nothing. Next day he resolved to tell the whole 
truth, and kill a fish in good Tweed fashion to show how it was 
done. But the Alderman next morning was in London, for he 
fled di^usted by the night mail from Edinburgh, and from that 
day to this he has never thrown a salmon-line. 




WESTWARD HO! 

By ' Leatherhunter.* 

|LL hail to the men of the Western Shire, 
The land of Hal Fielding's jovial squire, 
Of parson Adams who raddled the bones 
Of one who deserved it ; and gay Tom Jones, 
Who sowed his oats as young gentlemen will, 
Whilst constant in heart to Sophia still: 
He was Somerset bom, and thousands dwell 
Therein, who are proud of the * ne'er-do-well.' 
We wish for the Somerset boys good luck, 
No Briton you'll find but admires the pluck 
That made them last year to the front advance. 
With the flrst-class counties to break a lance. 
These men of the Westland were always game. 
From days when the proud Iberian came 
With maritime castles, cannons of brass. 
And choice between thumbscrews and Romish mass, 
But never set foot on old England's coast. 
For Devon and Somerset launched a host 
Of sea-dogs forth on their wild, foaming main. 
That proved far too much for the crews of Spain. 
It seems as though in our national game, 
From Berwick to Brighton 'tis all the same. 
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As willows full oft are found on the banks 

Of brooklets, youll note the cricketing ranks 

Of those who wield willow best will be found 

^Vhe^e streams of great volume roll past the ground. 

The Severn, the Thames, the Mersey, and Trent, 

The Yorkshireman's Ouse, to battle have sent 

The mightest teams we ever have seen 

Perform upon Lord's, or Kennington Green. 

I grant that to Sussex tribute we owe, — 

Exceptions but bear out the rule, you know. 

On Somerset's banner may victories gleam, 

And add to the fame of Severn's broad stream. 

The Gloucester Men oft have met with defeat, 

But Gloucester's whole record's a record to heat. 

The psean may ring through Taunton's old town, 

As oft as it rang upon Clifton Down. 

Though Sainsbur/s gone to the neighbouring shire, 

A better than Hewitt they'll scarce require; 

Well versed in the game, to few he would yield, 

In changing the bowling, or placing the field, 

Although once a wee bird whispered to me, 

*He don't change too often ;^ — well, we shall see. 

Ye lads of the West must make up your mind 

On this, your debut^ to constantly find 

The adage is not for monarchs alone, 

That * fierce is the light that beats round a throne. 

Your trundlers are good, you've nought of a tail ; 

Your rank to maintain you hardly can fail. 

With favouring fates, I hope we shall see 

Not many 'twixt you and * top of the tree.' 

I'm Leicestershire born, and think it a shame 

That Warwick and Leicester can't do the same; 

When old Sol rides high on his golden throne, 

They might leave the gee-gees and hounds alone, 

To practise their team in the Ayleston Park, 

And strive 'twixt the wickets to make their mark. 

Perchance they'll be roused by Somerset's pluck, 

Be tempted next season to try their luck : 

The thousands of ' Brum ' a staunch team could make, 

Their rank in the * first-class ' counties to take. 

They 'went for' the 'Lambs' in Bendigo's day. 

But now, when leather and willow's in play, 

They draw in their horns; no challenge they've sent 

The brave little team that hails from the Trent, 

When Somerset dares 'gainst Gloucester to try, 

I fail on my word to see reason, why 
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The 'Brums,' with their flag nailed hard to the mast, 

Cannot face the fray as in days long past, 

When cocks were *in hand/ and the frequent *main' 

Drew sportsmen to Warwick and Leicester plain. 

In county cricket the interest lies, 

It draws the public as honey draws flies. 

We've forty counties, then wherefore confine 

The flght for flrst honours to counties nine? 

There's scarcely a town in broad England found 

But where you may And or prepare a ground. 

'But how about dates the matches to play?' 

Says captious critic. Well, all I can say 

I'd match them in heats, till the flnal tie 

Should settle the point where the strength did lie. 

The second would count as the 'runner up,' 

As greyhounds rank in the Waterloo Cup. 




A TEXAN DEER. 

By E. C. Welman. 

UESS I'm getting tired of mutton,' said old Grayburn 
one day ; * we've had nothing else but that and hog- 
meat for longer'n I can count. I wislj you two 
fellows 'd go out this afternoon and bring in some 
game ; we want a change bad.* 

The two fellows in question were Tom Duffy and msrself, 
Grayburn being my ' boss,' and we were all sitting at dinner in 
the old man's ranche in Concho County, Texas. Tom Duffy 
was a visitor from the nearest town, some thirty miles away, who 
had been obliged to come out of reach of the saloons for a few 
days in order that he might recover, in an atmosphere less 
teeming with temptations, from the effects of a prolonged drink- 
ing spell, which gave him the appearance of a very shaky mortal 
indeed on his first arrival. But that was a week ago, and he was 
all right again now, and fit for anything. 

* Why don't you go down along the creek, Tom,* I said, on 
Grayburn expressing this wish. * There are teal there I know 
— ^have been for the last two or three weeks — and I saw a lot 
of ducks going over last night I expect you'll find some of them 
there yet." 
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* Well, ril go and have a look/ said Tom, *but what are you 
going to do ? Aren't you coming along too ? ' 

* No, I think I shall ride round the hills at the back of the 
ranche and try for a deer. I've been out half-a-dozen times 
in vain lately, but I suppose I shall get a shot some time if I 
keep on looking.' 

* Maybe, if you look long enough,' remarked Grayburn, drily. 
* The critters are scarce round here though, and they're mighty 
skeery, too, with so many sheep for ever on the move. But I'd 
bless you if you could bring one in, for deer-meat's goody I tell 
you.' 

* Well, I'll do my best. Then we'll divide, Duffy, eh ? — and 
see who has the best luck. I'll go and tell Jos6 to get up the 
horses.' 

Jos^, a Mexican who did odd jobs about the house, and looked 
after the live stock in the fenced pasture that surrounded it, was 
soon dispatched in search of our ponies, and in twenty minutes 
or so he reappeared, driving a * bunch ' in front of him. These 
were soon got into the pen, and Duffy and I went in among them 
with ropes to select our own mounts. Clipper, my special pro- 
perty, had been for some time suffering from a sore back, but 
was then nearly well, and as I examined the wound, I thought 
he was about fit to go to work again. Then I took another look 
and wasn't sure, and as I hesitated, Josd decided for me. 

* Esta caballo's not much bueno yet,' he said, in his curious 
mixture of languages. 'You take him — no? And he then 
indicated an old cow-pony that belonged to the ranche, an ugly 
Roman-nosed brute, considerably the worse for wear, and show- 
ing traces of many rough gallops over hard and stony ground, 
but a game-looking beast notwithstanding. 

'All right,' said I. * He'll do. KrAyou can rest a bit longer, 
old man.' 

So dismissing Clipper with a pat, I fixed my saddle on the 
other one, and slung my Winchester repeater to the pommel in 
the usual way I did not know what the animal's views 
might be with regard to firearms, but as most of the ponies in 
that part of the world, especially after a certain age, get to be 
pretty well used to the sight and sound of a gun, I took it 
for granted that he would give me no trouble. 

Tom Duffy was ready as soon as I, and we rode out of the 
pen together. 

' Good luck to you/ he said, as we turned in different direc* 
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tions, and away he swung at a canter towards the creek, carrying 
his gun across the saddle in front of him. 

I rode off slowly in the opposite direction, and turning my 
horse's head to the wind as I left the pasture, dived in amongst 
the scattered live-oaks and sumach bushes that clothed the hills 
where I hoped to find my game. I had not gone a hundred 
yards from the gate when with a sudden swoop a large hawk 
dropped like a stone into a thick clump of bushes close in front 
of me. A bevy of quail whirred up and sped away like 
lightning, and their assailant flapped heavily into the air with a 
victim in his claws, which he carried off without taking the 
smallest notice of my presence. 

I had checked my pony for the moment, but was just about 
to ride on, without thinking much of so common an incident, 
when, in the bush from whence they had risen, I caught sight of 
the shining black eye of one which had remained behind the 
others, and was now scanning me intently with outstretched neck. 
The distance was only a few feet, the bird had an impudent 
expression that seemed almost a challenge, and I wanted to see 
how the animal I was riding would stand fire. For these good 
and sufficient reasons I drew my rifle as quietly as possible from 
the leather scabbard in which it hung, sighted the beady little 
eye, and pulled the trigger. The old pony stood like a rock, 
and the bullet cut the head of the quail clean off. * That will make 
a mouthful for old Grayburn, anyhow,' I thought, as I picked up 
the deceased and stowed it away in one of the saddle pockets, 
and then, very well pleased with the pony, than whose behaviour 
nothing could have been better, I remounted and made a fresh 
start, keeping a sharp look-out all round, and carefully examin- 
ing every open glade before I ventured out of cover of the 
bushes. 

It was a lovely afternoon towards the end of October ; still 
very warm, although the great heat of summer was about over, 
l^ut a pleasant breeze tempered the sun's rays, and made it just 
the day for a ride. The country through which I was passing 
was not by any means beautiful. It consisted of a succession 
of low stony hills, scantily covered with small stunted timber, and 
all burnt to a dirty yellow by the heat of the past few months. 
There was, however, a good deal of sumach about, and this had 
just acquired its splendid autumnal scarlet, so that there were not 
wanting some patches of bright colour to relieve the monotony 
of the scenery. 
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For more than an hour I paced on steadily without seeing 
any signs of game, but carrying the rifle ready in my hand, lest I 
should at any moment start a buck. 

The ground was continually being fed over by flocks of sheep, 
but, for the matter of that, the same might be said of almost any 
part of the country around, and deer were by no means plentiful ; 
still they might be met with at any time, and, of course, just 
when least expected. It was no use to hunt for them in any 
particular place ; the only plan was to ride along as quietly as 
possible, and take your chance of getting a shot running or 
standing as the case might be. This at least was the general 
idea that I gathered from the old hands. I had only been in 
the West myself for a few months, and knew very little about it. 
The deer, when you did find them, were small, and were never 
dignified with the title of stags, ' bucks * being considered quite 
respectful enough. 

Well, I strode on and on, without success, till I came to 
the end of the low-wooded hills, and on to the edge of a broad 
grass plain that stretched away for miles in long undulations, 
hot, burnt, and unrefreshing to look at. Into this plain there 
jutted out long spurs of scattered timber, which formed as it 
were a succession of bays, and across the line of these bays I 
now advanced, taking a careful survey of each before emerging 
from the trees at the side of it Two or three were passed with- 
out event, and I was about half-way over a wide glade of several 
hundred yards across, when suddenly, at a considerable distance 
beyond the next spur of timber, something caught my eye. A 
deer surely ! Yes, no doubt about it. A buck, standing up and 
feeding, and others lying close beside. This much I could see 
in the one hasty glance I gave before drawing to one side, so as 
to be hidden by the intervening point 

Burning with excitement, for this was the first chance I had 
ever had at a deer, I threw myself out of the saddle, intending to 
tie my horse up to a small bush that stood well out of sight 
of where the buck was feeding, and then stalk up behind the 
projecting clump of trees. Now, whether it was that my ex- 
citement communicated itself to him, or that he had been simply 
waiting all along for an opportunity to do something really 
mean, I do not know, but no sooner had I let go the bridle and 
seized the stake-rope to tie him to the bush, than that brute 
of a pony suddenly threw up his head, made a couple of 
plunges, and fairly dragged me right out. into the open, full in 
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sight of the deer. Imagine my disgust ! The buck raised his 
head and stared at us, the others sprang to their feet, and of 
course, I expected that the whole lot would be off in a moment. 
How I loved that pony ! We danced round each other for some 
moments till he quieted down a bit, and then I looked round in 
a despairing kind of way, fully prepared to see some specks 
vanishing in the distance. No ! There stood the whole lot, in 
exactly the same place, apparently very much interested in the 
struggle that had being going on. This was unhoped-for good 
luck. * The pony seems to amuse you,* I thought. * Very good 
then ; you shall have him to look at, while I try if I can't get 
within shot, as I intended at first.' So I tied him to another 
tree that luckily grew just where our difference of opinion had 
ended, and, slipping back out of sight, made for the clump of 
trees as quickly and silently as possible. Then, with panting 
breath and beating heart, I slowly raised my head and looked 
over the leaves, hardly daring to hope that the buck would be 
still there, dreading that with their curiosity satisfied their alarm 
might be aroused, and he and his companions would have decided 
to quit. * There he is though, by Jove ! ' I said to myself, as I 
caught sight of him ; * and now for it' The distance was rather 
greater than I had fancied, being about two hundred yards — a 
longish shot for a Winchester carbine ; but there was no pos- 
sibility of getting nearer. So, dropping on one knee, I took a 
careful aim and fired. Hurrah ! The ' thud ' of the bullet came 
back on the wind, and the buck dropped. Only for one moment, 
however, for in the next he was up again and cantering off on 
three legs, the near hind one hanging useless from the hip. 
Again and again I fired at him as he went, but he still kept on. 
'You've headed for the plain, anyhow, and I guess I can ride 
you down,' I thought, as I raced back for my pony. Hurriedly 
coiling up the stake-rope, I sprang on his back and galloped up 
to where I had last seen the buck. He had disappeared over the 
brow of a low hill, and on reaching the top, I saw him standing 
under a tree about half-way down the other side. The moment 
I came in sight he was off again, and, ramming in the spurs, I 
hustled the old pony along at the top of his speed. The buck, 
however, made such good use of his three sound legs that 
several hundred yards were traversed before I seemed to be 
gaining on him. But then his strength began to fail, and I 
rapidly closed. Just too late though, for a small clump of live- 
osJcs offered a temporary shelter, and into them he dashed before 
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I could turn him. Some further misconduct on the part of that 
blessed pony delayed me a moment or two, but as soon as I got 
him fastened up, I plunged in among the trees, knife in hand, 
thinking to find the buck lying helpless. But though the clump 
was no bigger than an ordinary room, he had somehow given me 
the slip, and not a sign of him could be found. But there were 
a few low sumach bushes about, leading away to a little thicket 
of the same that grew in a hollow a short distance off, and I 
concluded that he must have made for this, dodging from bush 
to bush until he had gained its shelter. 

* I will have that buck,' I said to myself, ' if I follow him till 
sundown. Better go and draw those sumachs right away. He can't 
have gone far.* So I mounted again, and rode towards them, feel- 
ing pretty confident that I should find him, as I did not see where 
else he could have gone. All at once my eye was caught by some- 
thing moving in the thicket, although indistinctly seen through 
the branches, but just about the size of my wounded game. Away 
I went, with a view-holloa, straight for the point, and found a 
horrid little calf that had strayed away from its mother ! Fortune 
favoured me, however, for I had hardly time to finish a hastily 
composed form of prayer for the welfare of that calf, before the 
buck himself jumped up close beside me and struggled off, 
poor thing! at the best pace his fast-sinking strength would 
allow. 

The game was soon played out. Utterly exhausted, he fell 
after fifty yards or so, unable to stand any longer, and my 
knife speedily put an end to his sufferings. He was a nice 
young buck, in prime condition, though with no head to speak 
of, and I congratulated myself not a little on so satisfactory an 
addition to the larder. 

Having performed the necessary operation of gralloching, for 
which the experience I had had of butchering sheep enabled 
me to make a tolerable job, I found I could just lift the eviscerated 
carcase on to the pony, where I tied it fast by means of the 
buckskin thongs that stream in profusion from a Texan saddle. 
Then I led him proudly back to the ranche, a walk of some 
miles, inwardly hoping, I am afraid, that I should find Duffy 
empty-handed, or at least that he would not have scored any 
signal success. But when I got back, although it was almost 
dark, he had not returned. 

The buck was skinned and cut up, and I was just washing 
the blood from my saddle, while a savoury odour of cooking 
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steamed from the kitchen, when Duffy turned up on foot, gun in 
hand, looking hot, tired, and savage. 

'Why, Tom, what have you done with your horse?' asked 
Grayburn. 

' Lost him,* said Tom, sulkily. * At least, he's out on the 
loose somewhere. Guess he'll show up in his own good 
time/' 

On further inquiry he explained that he had been having 
pretty good sport, had got six or seven couple of beautiful duck 
tied on to the saddle, and was just starting to come home when 
he saw a flight of teal approaching that looked like passing 
within shot. 

' I jumped off,' said he, * and let go the bridle as I had done 
a dozen times during the day, to have a crack at them. Before 
I had time even to fire, I'm hanged if the brute didn't turn 
round and sail away across the plain, confound him ! like as if 
he never meant to stop. So I followed him, and after a bit he 
came to a stand, and I got quite close ; but he wouldn't let 
me catch him, and there he kept dodging me about till I got so 
mad I felt like putting a load of duckshot into him. And at last 
I gave it up and left him ; and, darn his old skin ! he's got all 
my ducks with him, and I'd hate worst kind to lose that lot, 
after all the work I had to get them. Cuss the horse ! ' 

Poor Duffy's temper was not at first soothed by the sight of 
my game, for the loss of his ducks weighed very heavily on 
his mind ; but he soon recovered, and we sat down to a haunch 
of that very deer, cut into slices and fried before it had been three 
hours dead. In Texas they are not particular about niceties 
of keeping and cooking, and meat is meat, no matter what 
part of the carcase it comes from. Even old Grayburn's ap- 
petite was satisfied at last, and then going out into the yard 
for a digestive pipe before turning in, we found Jos^ just 
starting off" on his pony. 

' Me go look for horse,' he explained ; * find him round by fence 
now — sta bueno.' And off" he rode, nor had we long to wait 
before he came back in triumph, leading Duffy's rebellious steed, 
which had been looking over the pasture gate and waiting to be 
let in. 

The ducks were all right except one, which must have been 
caught in a bush — the head alone, dangling from a buckskin 
noose, remained to suggest what had become of the body. 

So we were both in luck, after all. 
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KENNEL REMINISCENCES. 

By ' Rallywood.' 

N those halcyon days of bliss and gambols with my 
Knipton playfellows, ' when we were pups together/ 
my mother was never tired of pointing out a rose- 
tree and a flowering currant as marking the graves 
of my two most illustrious ancestors, much to my disgust at the 
time, for we puppies are, at that age, much like some others I 
wot of with fewer legs, caring more for tit-bits than for gene- 
alogy : a frolic on the green was far more in my line. But 1 
have grown proud of my lineage since, and have paid many 
a voluntary visit to those unpretending graves, musing the while 
on the achievements of Rallywood and Caroline, and forming 
inward resolves that I would one day prove myself a worthy 
descendant of those famous hounds. Puppies are proverbially 
mischievous, but fancy my bringing about an engagement which 
ended with marriage at this early stage ! 

One day on an exploring expedition around the dairy (for 
some of the maids were fond of petting us puppies, and we like 
it quite as well as the others), I passed through the rickyard, 
and came across a glorious vision in the shape of a bird basking 
by the side of a haystack. His tail was quite ten times the 
length of my stern, and covered with magnificent moons, bearing 
all the colours of the rainbow, and the temptation to take a 
short canter on it was more than I could withstand. No sooner 
had I carried out this idea, however, than the huge bird — bigger 
than any I had seen — gave a shriek I shall never forget, and, 
turning on me, gave me one on the nose, that set me howling 
loud enough to bring out Cicely, who knew me from coming 
frequently to the kennels on errands, and who was only waiting 
for Jem, the whip, to pop the question. Of course I came in 
for lots of petting, and, in spite of my smarting nose, came 
to the conclusion that I would look that peacock up again 
on the first convenient opportunity. Meantime I was borne off 
to the kennels, and I think either Jem or Cicely must have had 
a peck from one of the same species, for after a short conversa- 
tion they went through much the same method of cure, only 
they took longer over it, which was tedious, as neither of them 
took any further notice of me. 
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Soon after this, four couples of us youngsters were placed in 
a covered van which Jem drove away to a distant village, where 
he kept stopping at different farms, at* which my companions 
were abstracted one by one, till I was left alone. My turn came 
at last when the van stopped ; the door opened, and Jem, whose 
face had gradually been growing redder till it rivalled Cicely's 
on the occasion above referred to, brought me out in the stable- 
yard of a fine old farmhouse, and, leaving the horse to be 
stabled, introduced me to the kitchen. Of course I didn't know 
it was a kitchen then, for I had never been in such a place. 
Great sides of bacon, huge hams, and other provisions, were 
ranged round the walls and hung from the ceiling ; a fire of logs 
and faggots roared up the wide chimney above the hearth, while 
on pegs were ranged several things which I recognised better 
than the flitches, &c. : these were bridles, spurs, whips, and so 
forth, the like of which I had seen in our saddle-room. 

A cheery-looking lady met Jem with all sorts of inquiries 
about the prospects of the season, and, after informing him that 
she had sent for her husband, turned to me, saying, * I suppose 
this young gentleman has come to stay, so I hope he will behave 
himself and win the prize when he goes in.' 

'We've given you the pick of the lot, Mrs. Mayhew, but 
likely puppies will get into mischief, so I won't go bail for the 
good behaviour part.' 

* The last one was a terrible fellow for brushes, boots, and 
everything he could drag away, but, as you say, he turned out 
well, and the master thinks a lot of the cup. Here he comes, 
by-the-bye, so I'll leave you for the present to talk over business 
till lunch is ready.' 

* Morning, Jem — how are you ? How's all going? ' cried Mr. 
Mayhew, who was a much bigger and heavier man than any I 
had hitherto seen. 

Seating himself in a high-backed armchair he prepared for a 
'crack' with Jem about hunting prospects in general, while a 
servant placed a brown jug and two glassses on the table and 
brought me some porridge, gingerbread, and milk. After a 
while they went for a look round the stable, where Mr. Mayhew 
and Jem spent most of the time in admiring a four-year-old 
which was to commence business next cub-hunting season. 

Lunch, which consisted principally of beef and ham, was 
followed by a mysterious drink which the farmer described as 
* something short,' with a smoke, and then I came in for discus- 
sion again, Jem, who ought to have known better, producing 
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half-a-dozen packets which I knew too well — they were powders, 
and before I left Indall Lea I had to take many. Carefully 
written directions were given with them, but if I had had my 
way I would have made the pair swallow the lot between them. 
Jem and his van soon departed, and I entered on the new phase 
of my existence with much the same feelings, no doubt, as a 
schoolboy when his father has bidden him good-bye, only I 
escaped the lecture on * being good.* 

It didn't take me long to explore my new quarters 
thoroughly. I formed the acquaintance of every living being 
about the place, and on the whole got on amicably with them ; 
but there was a game bantam cock in the farmyard and a bull 
calf in the paddock against whom I vowed vengeance whenever 
I had grown able to execute it. The former never saw me 
without attacking me most ferociously with beak and claws, and 
the latter would butt at me, roll me over if I was not quick 
enough, and try to trample on me. I have heard since that the 
calf was only in play, but that bantam was clearly spiteful and 
fully deserved the fate that overtook him. 

Under Mr. Mayhew's experienced care I grew strong apace, 
and presently found, when I met any of my old kennel comrades, 
that I was more than a match for them, an opinion shared by 
their temporary master, as well as by the huntsman and whips 
when they called * to see the puppy,' and enjoy the Indall Lea 
hospitality. The season was now in full swing, but of that 
I knew nothing. One morning early, however, I had made up 
my mrnd to settle scores with my arch-enemy, the bantam cock, 
and was waiting patiently for the maid to pull up the little trap- 
door which closed the fowl-house, when I experienced a new 
sensation which puzzled me exceedingly. The breeze blew from 
a haystack, but the scent of the hay was mingled with some 
strange influence which titillated my nostrils and made me half 
inclined and half afraid to find out the cause. I stood quivering 
with excitement when the fowls came tumbling down their 
ladder, my bantam first, crowing as he strutted in front of his 
hens, and I was just screwing up my determination to settle 
him, when from under the haystack darted a dog fox, who 
decided the matter by seizing him by the neck and making off 
with him before the maid could interfere. After a moment's 
hesitation my l^s got the better of my fear, and carried me in 
pursuit, accompanied by the sheep dog and a yokel with a fork. 
Over a couple of grass fields we chivvied * my first fox,' and then 
he abandoned his prey, and gradually drew so far ahead that we 
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were all fain to give up the chase, and I had to rest satisfied with 
the destruction of my bite noire. 

On calmly considering this episode in the afternooni I began 
to get a glimmering notion that my vocation in life was fox* 
hunting, and when a meeting was held that evening to inaugurate 
a sheep-worrying expedition, I flatly refused to have any part 
or lot in the matter, though I had intended to join in that 
mischief, as I am bound to confess I did in most other descrip-* 
tions. The sequel of the sheep-worrying, which they carried 
out in spite of my protests, was that the other puppies were all 
* sent in ' — but that by the way. 

About a week later I was running beside my master's trap to 
market, when I thought I saw a red streak cross a field on our 
left, and, though I did not experience the scent as on the first 
occasion, I determined, if possible, to get nearer and enjoy it 
once more, so disregarding my master's ratings, I darted off at 
best speed ; but though I ran wildly in the direction I could 
make nothing out of it, when suddenly about eighteen couple of 
our hounds, with the huntsman, whips, and a whole troop of 
horsemen, dashed up to tlie hedge a little further down. 
Through the fence rattled the hounds, over it flew the riders, 
and I was not going to be left behind. I dashed to the front, 
and then I once more enjoyed that mysterious something which 
I have -since learned to recognise so truly as scent. Only for a 
few yards however ; the leading hounds, with Novice at their 
head, soon left me toiling in the rear, where I lost it ; but my 
wind was good, and I struggled along gamely till they killed him 
in the open, and I just managed to get taste of my * first blood.' 

The next day, when Mr. Mayhew was at his wits* end to 
know what had become of me, and what they would say to him 
at the meet, for which he was preparing to start, Jem trotted up 
with me, running rather guiltily in the rear. 

* Sampson has commenced business on his own account, you 
see, Mr. Mayhew ; but we must forgive him this time/ 

* I like him all the better for it,* replied the farmer ; * but Tm 
glad to see him safe home again ; it's a good deal better than 
worrying the hogs.' 

He then took Jem in, and they drank to my future career from 
the prize cup which my predecessor had won ; but it was 
arranged that I should * go in * earlier than usual, as it would be 
likely to injure me if I got away on such runs as they were in 
the habit of getting in our country. 

The cup found a fellow on Mr. Mayhew's sideboard, and 
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when the draughts were made in March, I attracted as much 
admiration as any on the floor (we are taken into the * master's 
room ' at our kennels to undergo the ordeal). Since then it has 
been my good fortune to figure favourably, and sometimes to dis- 
tinguish myself in many a good thing over the shires, but never 
shall I forget the stolen run on that bygone Tuesday morning. 

My education being completed in the autumn of 1856, I was 
entered at the first meet of the ensuing season, and those who 
are conversant with the annals of the Belvoir hunt will under- 
stand how hard it was to win one's spurs among such an 
undeniable lot as Will Goodall could put in the field at that time. 
The episode of the peacock had confirmed the hold which my early 
promise had secured on Jem's partiality, but for a time Will 
Goodall was rather reserved in his expressions of approbation. He 
expected much from a Rallywood and a prize-winner, an expecta- 
tion which I did not entirely satisfy, partly through that very 
partiality above mentioned, for Jem used his influence with the 
feeder to * call me early ' at feeding-time, whereas I have always 
worked better on moderate diet. You may be sure it wasn't 
long, however, before Will found it out, and one fine morning, 
when I stood baying with impatience and trying to catch the 
feeder's eye, more than three-fourths of the hounds had gone in 
before the welcome * Sampson !' smote my ear. There were 
mighty few plums left, you may be sure, and right glad was I of 
a mutton bone Jem gave me as a consolation ; nevertheless, as I 
gradually became accustomed to the new regimen, the soundness 
of Will's judgment was vindicated by the progress I made. Try as 
I would, however, I was always cut out by Redwing or Bonnylass, 
who carried the honours through the greater part of that season ; 
but my turn came when, in the following March, in that historic 
run from Melton Spinnies, I hit off the scent promptly at both 
checks, the first on *The Hams' was caused by sheep, and, 
taking a good wide sweep round forward, I opened. Redwing 
contemptuously went on with her investigation, till Jem gave 
her a taste of his thong along with several of her partisans. 
* Hark to Sampson ! ' cried Jem ; and though it was a bitter pill 
to swallow for which she never forgave me, she had to swallow 
it all the same, and never afterwards needed the whip to make 
her hark to me. The second check was when we had passed 
Ranksboro', where he turned up a hedgerow, and it is matter of 
history that I never lost the lead I secured at that point. Mine 
were the first teeth that game fox felt just short of Skeffington 
Corse, and the next morning I ' woke to find myself famous.' 
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The next time I went out was our Saturday meet at Waltham-le- 
Wolds,and theQuornites,who always muster strong at that fixture, 
were as loud in their expressions of admiration as our own people. 

It would be tedious as well as unbecoming to give a long 
detail of my achievements, but not Redwing herself could deny 
that I have always, from that time forward, proved myself 
worthy of my descent from Yarborough Rallywood, and, though 
somewhat failing in strength and incapable of those brilliant 
performances which marked the earlier part of my career, I am 
still useful to pull a failing cast out of the fire at times ; but with 
such hounds as ours the opportunity seldom comes, and I must 
be content to look forward to the day when I shall run no more, 
and when my poor old bones shall rest in Jem's front garden as 
my great ancestors do in the huntsman's at dear old Knipton. 

I am not going to trouble you with more of my own doings, 
for I was never a * forward ' hound, except at the trough and the 
kill, at both of which you may be sure I was as far forward as 
possible. No ; I simply want to jot down my musings of past 
days, as I rest my weary old bones on the strand or roam over 
the flags in the yard. I was just thinking of one man who rode 
with our pack dressed in black instead of scarlet, which caused 
us to look on him with contempt till we found he was generally 
well up and yet never overrode us. Jem and the huntsman, 
however, had a decided objection to * the parson,' as they called 
him, which arose from a habit he had of getting away with a 
portion of the pack on the line of a fresh fox, so as to do a 
bit of hunting on his own account. 

This had happened several times (for we have so much fur in 
the Belvoir country that it is a frequent occurrence to change 
foxes, and the parson had consequently plenty of opportunities 
for carrying out his favourite scheme), till one day we were laid 
on to a fox that had beaten us almost every week through the 
season. It was in the latter end of February, and Goodall had 
made up his mind to kill that fox before the season ended — 
indeed, I had heard him say it would be a ' plum ' for him and 
the whips, too, if they got his head towards Croxton Park. Of 
course, I knew what a ' plum ' was, and therefore sympathised 
with them, so I determined to do my level best to bring that 
varmint to book. 

The scent was very fair for that time of year, and we rattled 
him fast enough from Bescaby Oaks across the park — I wish it 
were all park — ^till we came to Brentingby Spinney, where we 
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got a little scattered, though we had been running as close as 
possible .up to that point. It turned out afterwards that the 
hunted fox crossed the road and went for Melton Spinnies, but 
Caroline owned to another which broke towards the New Covert. 
Now, I always had respect for Caroline, whom I regarded as 
more reliable than any of us in a wood, so I followed, and who 
should be waiting outside but our friend the parson, sitting as 
still as a mummy on his grey till we had fairly got on the new 
line. Of course, we could not see the fox, but he had, and as 
this was a red one while the other was dark he knew all about 
it ; so on he came, cheering us in a voice as like the huntsman's 
as he could make it. We heard the horn away on the right, but, 
I am sorry to admit, we heeded it not ; and as the two whips 
were busy getting the laggards and stragglers out of covert there 
was no one to set us right, and we had passed Love's farm before 
Jem discovered our absence. When he did, however, he came 
galloping like distraction, but over that grass with the big 
bullock fences there was no catching us, until our fox went to 
ground at the sandholes near the New Covert.. 

As we were baying in disappointment, Jem came up, looking 
as black as the parson's coat, and, without deigning to notice 
that gentleman, led us away to Burbidge's farm, where he shut 
us in a yard while he went into the kitchen. 

' Whereabouts is the pack, Jem ? * cried the parson as he was 
moving away. 

* I expect they'll be here soon, for there's precious little 
chance of killing that varmint with about half the best hounds 
in the pack away,' replied Jem in surlier tones than I ever heard 
him use, except to a man we once found rabbiting with a brace 
of fox-terriers when we went to draw Melton Spinnies. 

It seemed a long time that we waited there, but it was not 
really more than three-quarters of an hour before the whole hunt 
streamed into the courtyard as far as it would hold them, while 
the remainder crowded the lane. 

Riding up to the parson, who was still waiting in the saddle, 
Goodall asked him if he would mind pulling his coat off, at the 
same time unbuttoning his own. 

The parson, who thought he wanted to fight, said, * Dear me, 
Goodall ! this is very strange ; I'm not a fighting man, you know ! ' 

' No more am I, Sir ; only I thought we might as well change 
coats, and you can be kennel huntsman while I take your parish 
in hand.' 
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* Mistakes must happen sometimes, you know, Goodall ; Fm 
very sorry/ replied the crestfallen parson. 

* Well, rU tell you once for all — if any more mistakes of this 
kind happen, as I can't double-thong a parson, Tm d— d if I 
don't lug you out of your pulpit when you're half way through 
your sermon!* 

The whole hunt roared at this, but Mr. Burbidge said, * Tut ! 
tut ! Goodall, let us have some jumping powder and try for an 
afternoon fox at my covert.' 

So the matter dropped, and, as far as I know, the parson did 
not try it on again. I don't remember Goodall ever speaking 
disrespectfully to a member of the hunt except that once, for he 
was as kindly in his manner as he was clever in the field, and he 
could do anything with us. Twice I remember our clashing 
with the Quorn, and once with the Cottesmore, and on each of 
the three occasions he gave the other huntsman the chance to 
call his own hounds, but they failed to do it. When, however, 
Will in his turn tried, we trotted after him to a hound. 

Another amusing incident I remember occurred at Melton 
Spinnies. Some new people had come to live at Brentingby 
Hall, which is about two miles from the Spinnies, and one of 
the young gentlemen had been out with the Quorn, from which 
he was returning about three o'clock, and we met him at the 
turn to Thorpe. 

' Would you kindly tell me the way to Brentingby Hall V he 
inquired, as though he had ridden so far that he didn't know 
where he was. 

Goodall quickly took his measure and that of his horse, 
which was as fresh as though just out of his stable. Turning 
to the second whip he said, * Tom, you can see this gentleman 
home ; we shan't do any more to-day, and no doubt he'll make 
it worth your while.' 

Goodall was going to call at the same place where he had 
* given the parson his gruel,' as Jem termed it, so Tom caught 
them up with half-a-sovereign in his pocket and a good * lining' 
of something or other. We had ample proofs afterwards that 
Mr. S. — the gentleman in question — was what they called a * muff.' 

That dark fox from Bescaby lived till the next season, when 
one November morning, when scent was breast-high, Goodall 
took the pick of the kennel (eighteen couples) and killed him at 
Oldhills, on the verge of the Quorn ; but he did not die un- 
avenged, for young Random, one of the best of our hounds — or. 
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at least, one of the most promising — happening to get first grip, 
the veteran curled round and lamed him for life, which so riled 
Will Goodall that he told the parson he was sorry he had found 
fault with him before, as he now saw he had only been trying to 
save them the trouble of drafting the hounds. 

Then there was young Staunton, who was living with his 
maiden aunt at Eton. The old lady could not bear the idea of 
hunting, and had strictly forbidden him to follow the hounds 
under pain of striking him out of her will. About that time 
there was a butcher who rode pretty regularly with us — and 
very well he rode too — usually on one of the horses from Mr. C.'s 
large stud at Melton. Nobody seemed to know him except 
Jem, and at the meet I often heard men ask one another who 
the * blue hunter ' was, but nobody knew, or even where he lived, 
till one day Jem and he happened to get into a small field with 
a very high thorn hedge all round it. * I'll make a gap for you, 
Sir,* cried Jem, as he always would, and at it he went. The 
other followed, but the gap was not a wide one, and as he went 
through it a thorn branch caught his whiskers and tore them 
off ! Before he could recover himself and return, half a dozen 
people had recognised him as Staunton, so as there was too 
much at stake to risk we saw the 'blue hunter* no more, for 
which nobody (except Staunton himself) was more sorry than 
Jem ; but a couple of seasons later he turned out in scarlet, for 
the old lady had died and left him sufficiently well off to follow 
the Belvoir two or three days a-week. 

Many a fox can I call to mind that beat us by cunning — 
sometimes even through a couple of seasons. A favourite dodge 
with these knowing gentlemen was running along the park wall, 
for instance ; but that, I believe, is not an uncommon thing in 
any country. One, however, defied us for a time in a singular 
manner. We had run him several times without success, and, 
what was more surprising, we always threw up in a large grass 
field where a great herd of bullocks were fattening. It was 
never near the hedgerow, which made it the more puzzling. 
The huntsmen held a council on the matter, and somebody 
advised him to set a boy to watch, but Goodall said that would 
not be killing his fox fairly. However, the last time came. The 
check was in the same field, and Goodall, who knew his quarry 
was hard pressed, cast right along the hedge forward instead of 
swinging us round near the check. This proved successful, and 
he died gamely in the open, whereupon the farmer who occupied 
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the field told Will that he had known some time how the fox 
had escaped. He would make for one of the bullocks that were 
lying down, and jump on the broad part of his back, whereupon 
the bullock would rise and run as fast as his fat carcase would 
allow him to do, whilst Charley would hold on as long as he 
could, or as far as the bullock would go, after which he would 
jump down and go on his way rejoicing. The farmer learnt this 
from his shepherd, but forbade the latter to mention a word 
about it ; 'and,' said he, *I wouldtit Iiave told you if you'd run 
him for the rest of your bom days P 

* Quite right,' replied Will ; * and you shall have his mask 
to fix up in your dining-room in remembrance of the 'cutest 
varmint that ever was known in the Belvoir country.' 

Considering we brought that fox from the Heath and killed 
him at Clawson, he deserved commemoration as much for his 
stoutness as his cunning. I never remember being more tired, 
except on the occasion of the great nm in fifty-seven, when Joe 
Hardy jumped the Eye on a horse he bought for twenty pounds. 
Jem used to say he believed 'that beggar Hardy would get 
through a run on an old cow.' 

But, dear me ! here's feeding-time, and I had quite forgotten 
how hungry I am ! For the present I must say adieu, though I 
may tell you more another day. 




CROCODILES IN CEYLON. 

By J. E. S. 

HETHER the saurian which infests the rivers and 
tanks of Ceylon is crocodile or alligator is a question 
which must be left to the naturalist. It is usually 
spoken of by the former term, or by the sportsman 
or genuine 'jungle- wallah,' by the abbreviation 'crock,' so that 
when a man incidentally mentions that he 'killed a '^ crock'' 
yesterday,' he means a crocodile, and not, as a cockney might 
reasonably suppose, a worn-out old horse. 

New arrivals in Ceylon always evince great interest in 
crocodiles ; the question ' Have you ever shot a crocodile } ' is 
often heard, and the truthful reply that the person interrogated 
has killed scores, if not hundreds, is frequently received with a 
certain amount of incredulity. The fact is that crocodiles 
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abound in nearly all the important tanks and rivers ; they are 
so common and so easily obtained, that neither natives nor 
Europeans care to take much trouble to kill them. To a young 
sportsman just entering on his career of Eastern sport they no 
doubt offer attractions ; but the ' old stager * regards them as 

* below contempt/ and unless he come across an unusually big 
one, or unless he wish to give himself some rifle practice, he will 
not throw away cartridges on them. 

There is a fine tank, overgrown with lotus and reeds, near the 
village of Kottukachchia^ in the North- Western Province, where 
the crocodiles used to swarm. It was a favourite tank of mine, 
abounding with duck and snipe, and many a * crock ' I have 
killed on it. I used of an evening to sit in a tree overhanging a 
deep part of the tank where crocodiles were always to be found, 
and attach to the foot of the tree, with a rope, a puppy obtained 
from one of the Sinhalese huts in the vicinity. The little 

* pariah ' pup would soon begin to tug at his rope, and * howl ' as 
only a 'pariah* can, and quickly drew the attention of the 
crocodiles to him. Presently one or two heads of 'crocks' would 
appear on the surface of the water, and then, unless something 
suspicious about the tree alarmed them, one or two of them 
would quietly swim towards the bank where the pup was. As 
soon as a good crocodile offered a favourable shot, I fired down 
on his head. There would be tremendous splashing, and the 
crocodile would sink and be no more seen. If properly hit, he 
would soon die, and on the next day, or the day after, his body 
would rise to the surface and float. 

Crocodiles are not difficult to kill. The popular idea that 
their skin will turn a bullet is nonsense ; this idea has doubtless 
its foundation from the fact of the beast often being shot at in 
the water, when he presents little or no surface to the bullet, 
which strikes^ but glances off his body. It is almost impos- 
sible to kill one when in the water, unless he is fired at from an 
elevation, as above described, but, when out of the water, bask- 
ing on a mudbank, a little -450 bullet will go into him and 
finish him with the greatest ease. 

I have often shot good-sized crocodiles, of from 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
in length, stone dead with one shot, from a -500 express, and 
have been astonished at the sudden way in which they have died. 
This has happened when they have been basking on mudbanks, 
and they have been struck accurately behind the shoulder. 
Natives have a great fear of crocodiles, and not without reason, 
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for they often prove themselves dangerous monsters to man and 
beast 

Every year the mortality statistics in the * Blue Book ' show 
that from ten to fifteen deaths occur from crocodiles, to say nothing 
of destruction to animals like goats and bullocks. During the 
last dozen years or so, I have held three or four inquests on deaths 
from crocodiles. The last one, which occurred at a place called 
Tangalla, in the Southern Province, was somewhat peculiar, the 
evidence showing what an inveterate brute a crocodile can be. 

A man and his son were passing through some swamps 
and marshes to their village. The footpath was frequently 
intersected by deep and wide ditches full of water, forming 
irrigation canals for the neighbouring paddy-fields, and over 
these ditches the trunk of a tree, or a couple of boughs, would 
often be thrown to form a rude bridge. The man was going 
foremost, and while passing over one of these plank-bridges, 
which was almost on a level with the water, a crocodile made a 
rush at him, and dragged him struggling and crying for help 
below the surface. The boy ran to the police station and gave 
information, and a search was immediately made ; but not until 
next day was the body discovered, fearfully mutilated, one leg 
and the entire stomach having been eaten away. 

There is a curious and, I always think, pretty custom which 
Buddhist natives have on entering a tank or other water where 
there are crocodiles. Many a time have I seen them do it when 
going into the tank to pick up duck and teal which have dropped 
in the water. The man wades in up to his waist, raises his 
hands up to his breast, making the fingers of both hands meet in 
the attitude of supplication, then, bowing his head, he takes up a 
little water in each palm and scatters it on each side of him, 
muttering a prayer the while. This being accomplished he 
considers that he has ' charmed the water,' and he wades, or if 
necessary swims, after the dead birds with perfect confidence. 
I have never seen any approach to an accident from this practice 
but have always felt that it was a foolhardy one, and tried to 
dissuade men from attempting it. 

Some years ago there was a good deal of correspondence in 
the Field on the question of alligators and crocodiles roaring. 
Though ignorant of the fact at the time of reading those letters on 
the subject, I have since satisfied myself beyond all doubt that 
Ceylon crocodiles do actually make a noise, which may be called, 
for want of a better word, roaring. I should describe it more as 
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a very deep gasping or blowing sound, a sort of leviathan sigh 
in fact, a fit prelude to 'crocodile's tears,' if there are such things. 

I was once riding a pony at night, through a long stretch of 
sandy jungle, on my way to a place where I was going to sit up 
and watch for bears coming to idrink. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and I was riding quietly along at a foot-pace, 
my two trackers and the horsekeeper following behind with the 
guns and baggage. Suddenly the pony stopped dead, and I 
saw just in front of his forefeet what appeared a large log 
lying on the white sandy ground of the jungle. At the same 
moment this thing raised itself a little, and emitted a most 
fearful noise something between a gasp and a bellow, causing 
the pony to rear up on his hind legs and nearly fall back on me, 
and the crocodile, for such it was, scuttled away into the bushes. 

The most remarkable part of this affair was that the place 
was close to the sea, and, so far as I know, there was no river or 
tank within several miles, so that how the crocodile came to 
be in such a place has always remained a mystery to me. 

Talking of the strange manner in which crocodiles appear in 
unexpected places brings me to a fact connected with them 
which has puzzled many persons, and concerning which several 
different theories have been advanced. It is the way they 
suddenly appear in little tanks which very likely were perfectly 
dry a day or two days previously. There was a small tank 
within two hundred yards of my bungalow, at one of my stations 
in the North-Western Province, which in the dryest season, from 
about September to perhaps the end of October, would be 
absolutely devoid of water. The very mud would be baked as 
hard as a stone, and there was not apparently any hiding-place for 
a crocodile. At length the welcome monsoon broke and the rain 
came down in torrents, and in forty-eight hours the little tank 
was brimming full, and there, sure enough, were the heads of 
three or four crocodiles on the surface of the water. There was 
no other tank for crocodiles nearer than three miles, and it 
seemed unlikely that they would have left such a fine piece of 
water, abounding with fat frogs and fish, to travel three miles 
across country to a wretched little pond, as this was. Still, there 
they were; and the questions remained — ^where did they come 
from, and how did they get there ? 

Some theorists assert that these reptiles will travel great 
distances overland by night, to reach a favourite tank, while 
others say that they are lying dormant under the bed of the 
tank, and are awakened to life by the downpour of the rain. 
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It is likely that the latter explanation is quite correct, for 
crocodiles have frequently been found embedded in the ground, 
and, in one instance within my knowledge, under rocks, alive and 
apparently none the worse for being deprived of air. 

Crocodiles in Ceylon attain a great size, but the monsters 
among them are seldom killed. They are far more wary and 
circumspect in all their doings than the smaller ones. The late 
Mr. Varian, Government Forester of the North Central Province, 
killed a large crocodile which measured eighteen feet, but this 
monster was eclipsed by one which was shot by Mr. Barber of the 
Public Works Department which measured eighteen feet six inches 
in length, and in girth, under the fore-arm, ten feet six inches. 
Mr. Barber, writing to me about this crocodile says : — * I had the 
head taken off and the body skinned ; it took four men to carry 
the skull, and eight men to carry the skin. The skull, which 
measured four feet two inches round over the eyes, is now 
set up in a friend's billiard -room in England, on a stand of 
blazing red cloth.' From eight to twelve feet is the average 
length of the Ceylon crocodile, anything over twelvie feet being 
an unusually large one. 

The destruction to goats, calves, and even full-grown bullocks 
by crocodiles, is considerable. They have many opportunities of 
seizing them when they come to drink at the tanks. The 
following extraordinary story, proving the daring of crocodiles in 
attacking bullocks, is in every particular strictly true, it having 
been given to me by 6ye-witnesses, whose evidence is perfectly 
indisputable. I give the account as written to me by an English 
lady who herself saw what she so graphically describes : — 

* We were all in the bungalow in the afternoon, when a great hubbub 
and excitement was heard on the road-, and our servants came rushing 
in and said that there was a bull in the road with an alligator on his 
back. We all went out into the compound which adjoined the road, 
and there was a large white coast bull tearing from side to side of the 
road, with an alligator hanging on to his shoulders. Just then, 
Mr. McDonnell (Public Works Department) and a lot of his coolies 
came up. The bull managed to shake off the alligator close to our 
house, and it was dispatched by Mr. McDonnell, who fired several shots 
into it before it was quite dead. It appeared that the bull had been 
grazing in the Minhintale Tank (North Central Province) some four 
hundred yards from our house, but how the alligator managed to get on 
to his back no one knows, but when first seen the bull was tearing from 
the tank with his uncomfortable rider sticking on to him. The alligator, 
which had lost part of his tail, was a large one, about ten feet long, and 
his claws had torn the poor bullock's back and sides very severely.' 
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When it is considered that a 'coast bull' is a lar^e animal, as 
large, in fact, as a medium-sized English cow, it is wonderful 
that a crocodile of this size should attack it ; most likely the 
bull was lying down near the tank, and while in this position its 
attacker was able to effect a firm lodgment on his back. 




BELVOIR BOYS OVER THE BORDER. 

By * Tom Markland.' 

[IR RICHARD had gone to the 'Great Lone Land,' 
and the Quornites, being leaderless, invited the Duke 
to take a turn in their parts. The historic run of 
June 9th, — 56, had showed what could be done * If 
you only had the Belvoir hounds in the Quorn country! Long 
before this, the pastures that stretch from Piper Hole to the 
Pytchley had made the mouths of the Belvoir boys water, for 
extensive as their country is, they have everywhere plenty of 
plough. It is true that His Grace can enjoy an unbroken 
prospect of green from the castle, now the one little patch of 
plough on Holmes' farm is laid down, but that portion of his 
estate plays a very insignificant part in the annals of the hunt 
It is too near the woodlands to furnish straight fur, and con- 
sequently a Belvoir Meet is seldom the prelude to a good day. 
Get into the open anywhere from Thorpe to Normanton, and 
you will have no difficulty in finding arable acres. 

Years before this they had taken council together and tried 
to pitch on a spot for a covert, whence they might hope for a 
few chivvies every season over their neighbours' territory. As a 
result of these deliberations, a square piece was carved out of a 
poor farm belonging to the estate, and verging on the Quorn. 
This was planted with privet, gorse, &c., and the farmer put 
in charge of it on commission, i>., so much for every fox found. 
Being only two miles from the metropolis, it received the name 
of Melton Spinney. 

The January run having made our mouths water, the same 
result followed as when nations call in their neighbours to help 
them in trouble — we wanted more. 

In. March, 1857, the sport had been getting worse as the dry 
winds came on, and * them stinking wilots ' began to rear their 
humble heads in the hedgerows. We were within measurable 
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distance of Croxton Park races, too, and we felt a burning desire 
to have a sortie from our sally-post, on the chance of repeating 
the famous run of the preceding season, and adding another 
bright page to the annals of the chase. 

Will Goodall was nothing loth, for he was never the man to 
shirk a wide finish, and probably no huntsman has ridden 
more miles to kennels, or arrived later than * Cheery Will/ 

To Melton Spinney, then, we came that March morning, a 
rare muster as you may guess ; but we none of us hoped for half 
the goods the gods had provided when the sixteen and a half 
couples were sent in at a wave of Will's hand. They hadn't 
brought the worst hounds from Belvoir that day ; the scent had 
become very catching latterly, and Tom Chambers drew my 
attention to Wanton and Bonnylass as likely to hold on to it 
when all the others had thrown their heads up. 

We sat mute as mice on the Scalford side while the big 
covert was drawn, and a pretty long wait we had, though now and 
again a doubtful note showed one, at least, was at home. Will 
kept cheering the hound that spoke, and at last a great old dog 
fox went away over Melton Wong, straight for Thorpe Arnold. 
Burbidge was in front, but not on the grey, and as we rattled 
past his house, his wife waved her handkerchief to wish him 
luck. If he had known what was in store, he would have told 
her to keep dinner back. Of course, at that stage, we thought 
the New Covert was his point, as the * Spinney ' foxes never had 
seemed to back us up in that little attempt at aggression I 
alluded to above. Their point is almost always the. New Covert, 
or back into our own country, even to thi^ day. 

Our spirits rose when the Sandholes were passed, and those 
of us who had no second strings to our bows, or rode heavy, 
began to husband our resources, for if once Stapleford were left, 
there was no telling what might be beyond. 

The ancient home of the Harborough's, with all its inviting 
groves, had no charms for our member, who, as Tom remarked, 
seemed * as wild as a Widmerpool varmint.' Over the flat we 
streamed, one or two that couldn't afford it letting their nags 
have their heads, others like myself, content to keep them * well 
together,' and we soon proved right, for he gave us the rise up 
to Ranksboro' next, and croppers became the order of the day 
whenever a fence was not taken steadily from behind. 

Nobody dreamed but there would be a chance for stragglers 
when the gorse was reached, but he either didn't know or didn't 
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care, for he passed it on the left and made for Owston Wood, 
through which Will rattled him without changing foxes, and the 
select few got their first * view ' as his brush vanished in John o' 
Gaunt's. Get a hunting map, and follow this line if you don't 
know it ; all big country, too ! 

No rest for the wicked even here ! On he goes, still further 
into the heart of the Cottesmore country, over Stilton field, 
where the lucky ones who had managed to change had a fine 
burst, and it seemed as if he meant Skeffington Gorse ; but even 
this game customer could stand the pace no longer, and we 
' busted ' him up in the open about half-a-mile from the haven 
of refuge. 

Will and his following had over twenty miles trot to kennels, 
and it was dark when most of the Melton lot came straggling 
up the Burton End, and I heard one stolid old boy dryly express 
a hope * as them beggars ' had * had a bellyful for once.* 

These were great days for the Belvoir, for the run I have 
described was only a week later than the famous screamer from 
Falkingham to Pinchbeck, when Goodall reached the finish on 
foot. I only read of that run, but I wish somebody who was 
through it, if anybody was, besides Will, would let us have it, 
for the next best thing to being in these giant runs ' before the 
flood,' is to fly the line on fancy's wings. I don't know the 
annals of all the good countries, of course, but I think it very 
unlikely that anything can be authenticated which would com- 
pare favourably with the treat we had that March day with the 
* Belvoir Boys over the Border.' 



OUTWITTED. 

By *An Old Turfite.' 

CHAPTER I. 

HERE are very few men in this world who do not 
think themselves equal to the task of buying a horse. 
Men who have never been across the back of one 
walk fearlessly into the mouths of the livery stables, 
and with as much confidence as men who had been all their 
lives engaged in the trade commence to examine hacks or 
hunters. They draw their hands down the inside of their hocks 
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and feel for spavins, lift the hoof, and search for side bones 
which they know frequent that neighbourhood, though they 
would not know them indeed if they were there as big as lumps 
of macadam, and for a finishing touch examine their mouths, 
having previously learned the exact age from the groom. These 
are naturally enough the men who get done, for the very 
ignorant are not ignorant enough to trust entirely to their 
own judgment, preferring rather to pay a few pounds for 
the advice and the assistance of a trustworthy expert The 
old, old story, of the man who went to the fair and met with a 
friend who knew a friend who knew a good one, or /tad a good 
one, has been frequently told, and possibly by none better than 
Oliver Goldsmith in the Vicar of Wakefield. The present 
editor of Punch has written a book about the humours of horse- 
buying, and one of the best yarns I ever read I find in an old 
number of Blackwood's, written evidently by Gait, the novelist, 
about a Scotchman besting a Yorkshireman in a horse trans- 
action, a feat by many considered impossible. Nor has the 
auction business made the work less easy, as many have found 
to their cost, and it is an old auction story I have to tell. 

* I tell you what, Jock Campbell,' said the late Mr. Ramsay to 
his right-hand man, as they took their seats in the Edinburgh 
coach for the south, * these Bardean fellows will do us if they 
can, so we must be wary ; talk like a d — d fool, Jock, as much 
as ye can, but for the Lord's sake keep your wits about ye. 
You'll have a chance of hearing more than I shall. You they 
talk to, me they talk at^ 

*Yes, Sir,' said canny Jock, 'that's the trouble o' bein' a 
gentleman ; but trust me, Sir. I don't like the Bardeans 
muckle better than yoursel', and would maybe like to be even 
wi' them ; but ye maun promise to tak' my advice at. all 
hazards.' 

* You may bid for me, yoursel', Jock, if you like.' 

* Na, na. Sir ; gentlemen should have the pleasure o' shaking 
their heids at times, seein' they can make no other use o* them. 
Na, na, you maun bid, but only when I squeeze your foot, 
mind ye.' 

* Then squeeze my foot, but for Heaven's sake keep off my 
corns.* 

* I'll do that. Sir ; but you maun only bid for what I think's 
the thing, and you must bid then.* 

* It's a bargain, Jock — it's a bargain,* said the Laird of 
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Barnton, as agreeable to the driver's request he seized the 
ribbons, for there were few better whips in the north. 

The two were bound for a horse sale in the south, at which 
were to be dispersed the race-horses of a nobleman who had but 
recently died. The lot included, amongst others, a horse which 
had won many good races, and which, it was generally believed, 
had many victories stored in him still. The others were what are 
generally described as very moderate performers, and not worth 
journeying far to see ; but there were a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen anxious to secure Topgallant, as the six-year-old 
winner of the richest handicap of the year had been named. 
Mr. Ramsay had made up his mind to have him, reckless of price, 
as he was of opinion that he was by far the best horse of his age. 
Since the announcement of the sale rumours had been spread 
that he was lame ; yet, notwithstanding this, Ramsay determined 
to go and see for himself, as he thought the trainers might be 
wishing to buy him for themselves, and so scare away all those 
who could afford to nod their heads for hundreds. The 
Bardeans had the reputation on the turf of being shady 
customers, and many openly asserted that they had more than 
once put their own employer in a hole by having horses stopped. 
Whether this was the case or not is immaterial, but there was 
wisdom in the Laird*s remark to Jock to talk like a d — d fool, 
but by no means to act like one. 

It was a bright spring morning when they arrived ' at the 
little town close to which were situated the training stables, and, 
just as Mr. Ramsay had expected, the hotel was almost full of 
race frequenters. All the talk was of Topgallant, and great was 
the regret expressed over his lameness. 

'And is he really lame, Huntingtower?' said Ramsay. *I 
thought he might have only suffered a little from concussion, or 
I would not have come.' 

' Lame ! Ramsay,' was the reply — * lame is not the word for 
it ; he*s a helpless cripple. I'm sorry I went and saw him, 
because it has destroyed all the love I had for him which was 
engendered by my first impressions. I never can forget his 
game finish at Ascot.' 

* Nor I either, Huntingtower ; and, what's more, I won't have 
that vision of him spoiled. Here, Jock, book seats for us for 
Edinburgh ; we're off home to-morrow morning.* 

' Sae quick as that, Sir ? ' 

' To-morrow's coach.' 
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'And what did you think of him, Campbell/ asked the 
latter ; * not worth fifty pounds ? ' 

* Fifty pounds ! the horse is deid lame ; he's no worth a 
five-pound note for racing. I never saw such a wreck.' 

' Then home to-morrow, Jock. " Hame, hame, hame, and it's 
hame we maun be ; hanUy hame to our ain countrie," ' and the 
Laird hummed an old song as he sipped his whisky punch. 

CHAPTER 11. 

' Good morning, John.* 

' Good morning, Laird,' said Jock Campbell to Ramsay, as he 
lay rubbing his eyes in bed on the morning of the sale. 

* When does the coach leave, eh ?' 

* The coach is awa'.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* The coach has left, and Mr. Huntingtower and the rest.' 

* And why did you not knock me up in time ? ' 
' Because you're going to the sale.' 

* The d — 1 a sale if Topgallant's as lame as you say,' 

* You'll gang to the sale, and you'll bid every time I squeeze 
your foot, lame or no lame, an' ask no questions, or Ramsay's 
Jock will be in want o' a job; and, what's worse, Ramsay himsel' 
needin' a keeper.' 

* D — n your impudence,' said the latter, shying the pillow at 
him, * what are you up to now ? ' 

* Just dinna ask, if you please ; it's scarcely time and it's 
scarcely fair. Will you nod every time I squeeze your foot ? ' 

* I will so long as you keep off my corns.' 

* And if I touch your corns ? ' 

* I'll knock you into pipe reek.' 

* Then I'll rub my foot canny on your corns if you hing for 
one moment over Topgallant, cripple as he is. There now, get up 
and dress and say nothing to naebody, and keep your mouth shut 
except when you're eating, smoking, or drinking, and you'll not 
do wrong.' 

' Why, you don't say I'm to bid for a three-legged horse } ' 

* Just do as I tell you,' said the old one, * and you'll not do 
wrong ; and you'd better lose no time in getting up and dressing 
for breakfast' 

The Laird of Barn ton did as requested, and shortly before 
the auctioneer entered the little extemporised rostrum, found 
himself, very much against his own inclination, at the ring side. 
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The mares and the young stock having been disposed of at very 
moderate prices — ^being all very moderate animals — the gallant 
Topgallant was led into the ring by young Waggit. 

' Poor old horse/ said Mr. Ramsay ; * what a poor, wretched 
cripple he is/ 

* I don't see anything wrang wi' him, Laird/ 

*What, Jock! have you been drinking as early as this, or 
what ? ' 

* Sorry a drap have I had ; but the horse is a* richt, and ye 
maun start him/ 

* The devil a bid will I give.' 

* Then I'll start for ye. Two hundred and fifty.' 

* Two hundred devils, Jock Campbell ; what do ye mean } ' 
' I mean ye to have him ! ' 

Much to the surprise of the onlookers three hundred was 
sharply bidden by a stranger who had been staying with the 
trainers. * And fifty,* said Jock ; * and now, Laird, ye must nod 
yoursel'.* 

' Four hundred,' was the response ; but the Laird refused to 
advance, and the hammer was about to fall, when a terrific 
squeeze on Barnton's foot, and the cry of * Nod, man, nod,* made 
him dip his chin, and the call became four hundred and fifty. 

The stranger advanced another fifty, and then it was 
apparent that there was to be a bidding match for Topgallant, 
cripple though he was. Some of the onlookers commenced to 
laugh, and, feeling ashamed of himself, Barnton made as if to 
withdraw, but found himself pinned fast by his henchman. 

* John Campbell, what do you mean } ' said the old sports- 
man, losing his temper. 

' Buy him, mon ! buy him ! I tell ye it's richt.' 

* Buy him I will not. Sir/ 

* Ye promised to nod every time I squeezed your foot.' 

* I did.' 

* Weel, I have my foot jist on the top of your corns ; so nod, 
man. Nod ! ' 

A gentle reminder had the desired effect, and with a full 
advance of a hundred, to the astonishment of every one, the 
steed was knocked down to the Laird o' Barnton for seven 
hundred and fifty, the Bardeans looking daggers at Campbell, 
who was chuckling heartily to himself. 

* And now, Jock,* said the Laird, * what do you propose doing 
with him?* 
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* IVe just entered him ; sent off the letter this morning, in 
fact, for the Grosvenor Cup at Badnick Bridge.' 

* Good Heavens ! you have ? A puir lame cripple, that has 
cost me two hundred and fifty pounds a leg. Oh ! Jock, Jock, 
you'll be the death of me/ 

* Dee, mon, dee, if ye like,' was the canny reply, ' but no' 
before the Grosvenor Cup, or Grovner Cup as you call it, is run ; 
and gude mornin', for I must stick by the horse till then. He's 
no lame ava, man, he's only limping.' 

* Get out, you old idiot,' said Ramsay, * you're daft ; gone 
clean daft. By Heavens ! I've a good mind to shoot the horse 
and send you to a lunatic asylum. However, have your way ; 
you're not a bad fellow, Jock, but you're a fool, and, hang me, 
you've made a fool o' me.* 

'Good morning, Sir,' said Jock. 'I'll see you at Badnick 
Bridge ; till then I'll stick by the horse. He's no lame, but 
he'll be made lame if I don't watch him. So gude mornin'. Sir.' 

CHAPTER III. 

* Have you seen anything of John Campbell.^' asked Mr. 
Ramsay at the hotel at Badnick Bridge, of his friend Mr. 
Huntingtower, on the morning of the race meeting. 

* Why,' said the other, I have not seen him since the night 
before the sale at the " Noggleton Hotel," when he was telling us 
how lame Topgallant was, and yet, Ramsay, I find you've gone 
and bought the horse.' 

* Well, Jock bought the horse, to be accurate, and went off 
with him that night, and I've seen nothing of him since. The 
old idiot has entered him for the Cup, too, which is more than I 
can understand.' 

* Yes ; and, what is more than I can understand, everybody is 
going about saying he'll win.' 

* More of Jock's nonsense, I suppose ; but, as I live, here he 
comes, with his face all over snuff as usual. Where have you 
been, you old fool, this past three weeks and more ? ' 

* It's yoursel' is the fule, Laird. Man, I've been busy making 
ready the winner for the big race the day.' 

* Explain yourself, Sir — explain yourself,' said the other, 
haughtily. 

* Deid, and I'll do naething o' the kind ; the day will explain 
itself by-and-by.' 

* Well, Where's the old cripple V 
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* Bide ye, Sir, bide ye, he's no sic a cripple as ye think ; 
maybe when ye see him oot ye'll notice an improvement on him. 
Of course ye'll back him ?' 

' Not for one shilling ; a horse that was as lame as he was 
can never be made right, never.' 

* Maybe aye, and maybe no ; but wait, Laird, have patience 
and see. Fll back him mysel*/ 

At half-past two Topgallant was led into the little enclosure 
just as the saddling-bell was being rung, and every one declared 
that the horse never looked better. His coat was shining, his 
muscle firm and elastic, and his eye bright, healthy, and vigorous, 
and every time he put his foot down he seemed to say, * Top- 
gallant is himself again.' ' Still, the lameness must be there/ 
said Huntingtower. 

So, too, said the Laird of Barnton ; * but,' added the latter, 
* since Jock has made him really worth the money I gave for 
him, though he be but sent to the stud, IMl back him just for a 
hundred or two. It's not in the horse I have confidence, but, 
hang me, Jock's a queer one, and I'll follow him through.* 

In the canter past. Topgallant, ridden by Waggit, pleased 
everybody, and men left the Stand hurriedly who had backed 
other animals, just to have a trifle on the old horse. 

' I'm hanged if he ain't been playing cripple for a holiday,* 
said one man, ' for I've never seen him go better in my life ; he's 
a wonder.' 

In ten minutes afterwards the flag was sunk by the starter, 
and the lot of twelve were, to use a turfism, sent on their journey. 
Topgallant lying in near for the first six furlongs, the distance 
to be covered being a mile and a half. At the mile post he was 
lying third, with Waggit keeping a good hold of his head ; at 
the distance he closed to a length on the leader, and at the 
winning-post he was a length in front, pulling double. 

Jock Campbell led him in, a picture of fitness, with every 
vein shining through his coat ; the lad whipped ofl' the saddle, 
the beam moved forward as the scale descended, and the weights 
opposite were raised. 'All right!* was called, and the winner 
was led off again amidst cheering. 

'Look here, Jock,' said Mr. Ramsay, 'how did you eflect 
such a cure?' 

*Yes, Jock, king o' vets, how did you do it.^' shouted 
Huntingtower. 

' Man,' said Jock, ' he wasna lame in the 1^ at all, only in the 
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bandage, Man, Laird, how would you gang yoursel* if ye had 
stockings full o* sharp pins and fishin'-hooks and auld darning* 
needles ? Na, na, Laird, I keepit your advice and kept my ears 
open, and jist let me tell you that a limping Itorse is no aye a 
lame one! 
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By R. M. Alexander. 




DON'T like the look of the weather,* said my young 
brother, as we were scudding aldng with a double- 
reefed mainsail on board a little three-ton racing 
cutter which he had bought to while away the time 
whilst spending his leave on his return from India. ' No more 
do I,' I replied, as we s^in shipped a heavy sea, and I received a 
thorough drenching for the twentieth time. We had nobody on 
board but ourselves, and my brother sailed the boat while I looked 
after the fore sheets, and consequently had the worst of it 

We had started on a fine morning, with a steady westerly 
breeze, so we had not provided ourselves with any protection in 
the way of oilskins or mackintoshes ; but the wind had gone 
round to the south-west, and began to blow hard with very heavy 
squalls at intervals, and although it was the month of May it 
turned bitterly cold. I therefore proposed we should make the 
best of our way to moorings. We had a dead beat against wind 
and tide, and, though only about three miles from home, we 
took a long time to reach there, and visions of rheumatism, 
colds, &c., rose in my mind. 

* Now then,' sung out my brother, * get forward there with 
the boat-hook! You can see our moorings on our starboard 
hand. Til luff her up for you now.* 

He did so. I made a lunge and missed them, dropped my 
cap overboard, and nearly followed myself, rose up, swore largely, 
and looked a fool ; my brother evidently thought so too, but 
forbore to give vent to his feelings. 

* Confound it,' he muttered, * we'll get carried on to the pier 
if we don't look out.* However, she got the wind again, and he 
determined to try for some other moorings a good bit further 
out, which he had been told he might make use of, * There 
they are! now look out!* he exclaimed, 'make surp. of 
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them this time and hold on like grim death ;' but they turned 
out to be ship's moorings, and far too heavy for me to get on 
board by myself. 

' Come and give me a hand/ I screamed ; ' I can't hold on 
any longer/ He canie forward, and we both held on with all 
our might ; but the boat had got broadside on to the wind 
and tide, and it was a real tough job ; luckily, however, I had 
slacked off the jib sheet. 

* Give me a rope/ sung out my brother. 
*What rope?' I asked. 

*Any rope, and for goodness* sake look sharp,' he yelled. 
I handed him the first one that I could reach, which he at once 
bent on to the mooring-rope. All this time the jib was flapping 
like thunder. 

* Lower away the jib halyards,* was his next command. 

* Hang it all, you've bent them on to the moorings ! ' 

He looked unutterable things, exclaiming, ' D — n it, all the 
fellows from the club will be laughing at us.' I looked in that 
direction, and sure enough half-a-dozen telescopes were pointed 
towards us, and the balcony crowded with members. Here was 
a nice mess. 

Luckily a waterman, who had been making his wherry snug 
for the night, happened to be passing, and I signalled to him to 
come on board and give us a hand, which he did. 

We then cast off and picked up our proper moorings after a 
deal of. trouble, and at last got ashore with our arms half out of 
their sockets, and crawled up the pier like a couple of drowned 
rats. 

A hot bath and a glass of strong grog soon put me to rights, 
and after dinner I strolled down to the club, prepared to have 
the life chaffed out of me. 

* Hullo ! ' called out Blewitt, as I entered the billiard-room, 
* what boat was that you were on this afternoon practising pick- 
ing up moorings ? * 

/None of your chaff/ I answered ; *you wouldn't have done 
any better in that wind and tide. The little boat belongs to my 
young brother, who has just come home on leave, and a good 
one she is too, and ought to show her stem to any boat of her 
size about here.' 

' What's her length ?' he asked. 

* Twenty-two feet/ I replied. 

* By Jove ! same as the Cricket' 
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This was a little craft owned by him. 

* ril tell you what/ he continued, * Til race you on Friday 
once round the Corinthian course for anything you like, provided 
only you and your brother are on board ! ' 

He thought he had got hold of a soft thing. * Right you are,' 
I answered, ' and I'll fix what we race for on Friday morning.' 

The day turned out bright and fine, with a very light wind. 
'' This will do for us,' I said to my brother as we walked down 
the pier. 'We ought to beat the Cricket in a light wind, but 
we shall be awfully out of it if it comes on to blow, as she has 
twice our beam. I'll just ask the coastguard what he thinks of 
the weather.^ I did so, and he prophesied a dead calm. 

* That won't be of much use to either of us,' exclaimed my 
brother. 

'Never mind,' I said, 'we'll do Blewitt for all that' For 
a sudden idea struck me as I spotted Jack Easton sitting 
in his launch, while his engineer was getting up steam. So I 
jumped into our dinghey and ran alongside, and asked where he 
was going. 

' Nowhere in particular. I was just going to see you start, 
and then cruise about between this and Cowes.' 

'Would you mind doing me a favour?' I asked. 'I want to 
get a rise out of Blewitt, and I believe we are going to have a 
dead calm, and if so I will bet him a dinner we get round the 
course before he does. Now, when we signal to you by lowering 
our burgee, you might come and tow us round the course.' 

' All right, old chap,' he answered, laughing, ' I'm game ; but 
I don't think you will require my services, as I believe we are 
going to have wind after all.' 

I went ashore, and met Blewitt with his paid hand coming 
up the pier. 

' Well,' he said, * what are you going to bet ? ' 

' I'll bet you a dinner for six at the club to-night that we get 
round the course before you do.' 

' Done I ' he answered, ' and I'll put a tenner on, too, if you 
like.' 

' No, thank you ; I don't want to rob you,' I replied. 

' Very well, then, the dinner only, and we'll start to the west- 
ward, I suppose, so as to get the tide home if the wind drops 
in the afternoon/ 

We got on board, and soon had our sails set, and cast loose 
from our moorings at the same time that Cricket did ditto. 
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We had arranged to have two guns from the club battery^ 
and presently ' boom * went the five minutes gun. 

We luffed up to the imaginary line between a boat and a 
pilot vessel lying outside, and, hauling our jib sheet to windward, 
lay pretty stationary. The Cricket in the meantime was tacking 
about astern of us, Blewitt with his stop-watch in hand. 

Three minutes gone, two, and then ' boom ' went the starting 
gun. The Cricket catching a strong puff off the shore, had borne 
down to the line well to windward of us and passed us flying. 
' Remember ! ' I holloaed out, ' that the bet is, that we get round 
the course before you do/ 

* Right you are,' responded Blewitt, ' and we'll wait tea for 
you I ' at the same time holding out a rope and asking if we 
would like a tow? 

The wind now seemed to freshen, and we were being left a 
long way astern. ' Confound it, I believe we are going to be 
done, after all ! ' I remarked to my brother. 

' Yes,' he answered, ' and if it blows much stronger we shan't 
even catch her with the launch ! ' 

However, the only thing to be done was to make as much 
way as we could, and trust to luck to deaden the wind or 
bring us the now much-desired calm, which is not the usual 
prayer of a yachtsman ! 

We had a fair reach to the first buoy, and rounded it nearly 
half a mile astern of the Cricket ; we then slacked off the main 
sheet and started to 'run' to the outer buoy. 'Hullo!* my 
brother exclaimed, ' the wind is dropping!' and the sheet gently 
touched the water as the boom came slowly back to us and then 
went out again. 

* Hurrah ! * I shouted ; * we may be happy yet!' 

Sure enough, the wind was dying away, and the coastguards- 
man was right Presently we saw the Cricket dipping her 
boom into the swell, and her mainsail flapping also, and soon 
after there was not a ripple on the surface of the water. 

Creak, flap, creak went our sail, and I felt we had what we 
wanted. We held on as we were for some time on the chance 
of a light wind bringing us up to the Cricket, but not a breath 
came ; so, down went our burgee, and at once we saw Jack 
Easton come about and bear down to us. He had been watch- 
ing us ever since the calm became fully established. Having 
made fast a rope, we threw him the other end as he came 
alongside. 
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Off we started in pursuit of our enemy, and on nearing him 
we saw both Blewitt and his man pointing and laughing at us. 
As soon as we got within speaking distance Blewitt holloaed 
out * What have you given up for ? why, you haven't the pluck 
of a pup flea ; anyhow, we get a dinner to-night for nothing old 
boy, and we'll drink you silly, you bet!* 

' Don't be so sure of that,' I shouted back, ' the bet was that 
we would get round the course before you did, and we 'will, 
too. Ta-ta, old chap ; we'll order the dinner for you ! ' 

Blewitt shook his fist at us as we steamed gaily past him. 

* Confound you ! you've done me this time,' he shouted, ' but I'll 
be even with you yet ! ' 

That night we had a real merry time of it at the club, and the 
chaff, of course, was at the expense of Blewitt. The result might 
be expected : a match, for another dinner for six, to be sailed the 
following Monday, with strict rules laid down as to course, &c., 
steam launches naturally barred ! 

The day turned out the very thing for us, and we got under 
weigh with light hearts and full of confidence. We tried the 
same tactics as before at the start, and got the best of it ; but 
again the Cricket forged ahead. 

' What on earth is the meaning of this ? ' I said to my 
brother, ' she is going away from us like a ghost and we seem 
to be standing still ! ' 

We were unable to account for it in any way, and the 
Cricket rounded the first buoy a good mile ahead of us. 

*I shouldn't wonder if your friend Blewitt has been playing 
some hanky-panky tricks with our boat ! ' my brother at length 
remarked, going up to the bows and leaning over. 

* I thought so ! ' he called out * Hand me the boat-hook ! ' I 
did so, and again he half-disappeared overboard and presently 
rose up, holding on to about two fathoms of copper wire which 
was bent on to our bobstay, and fastened to the end of which 
was a lobster pot full of stones. 

*D — n it!' I muttered, ^w^re done this time!* 

Of course we could not catch Blewitt with the lead he had 

obtained, but ran him pretty close all the same now that we 

were sailing free of encumbrance. 

* QuitSy old boy ! ' he sung out when we met on the pier. 

* We'll dine at your expense to-night I ' 
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A DESPERATE RACE. 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. 

LTHOUGH not a bicycle crank myself, I take con- 
siderable interest in the 'wheel/ and have many 
friends in the cycling clubs in various parts of 
the country. This spring, as I was sitting one 
evening in the comfortable smoking-room of the D.B.C, 
Detroit, the conversation naturally turned upon the wheel, and 
its wonderful development in recent years. 

The Captain of the Club, Harry Travers, remarked, * I was 
in the Erie R.R. shops this month, and was much interested in a 
new locomotive being built which is to revolutionise the present 
system. The bicycle principle is being applied by use of an 
enormous driving wheel, nine feet in circumference, which is 
fixed in the centre, in front of the boiler, and instead of ordinary 
axles the truck wheels will have bicycle spindles, and the shop 
experts claim that the big wheel will carry along the train at over 
ninety miles an hour.' 

Of course an enthusiastic debate followed, and as I was 
leaving the club later on, a gentleman who had been an attentive 
listener said to me, ' Let me present you with my card ; I would 
like you to call and see my son, who will be at home to-morrow, 
and will have something to show you of interest.' 

I glanced at the business card, ' Ira Akrom & Son, Machinists, 
Lake Street, Detroit,' and promised to call during the week. 
When I did so I was introduced to a characteristic young Detroiter, 
full of energy and vim, who speedily became on intimate terms 
with me, and insisted upon me accompanying him to their house 
in the suburbs, with a view of practically testing a new invention 
of his the next day. When he showed me the machine he said : 
* We have bicycles for water, for ice, for land, and for air, but 
here is the railroad bicycle, which I believe is the very latest 
thing in " bikes." ' 

The machine was an ordinary ' Safety ' in build, appearance, 
and height, but the wheels instead of having a V tyre, fitted with 
the rubber inside, had a peculiar-shaped square tyre with a thick 
flat rubber inside, and was designed to span one rail of a railroad 
track and run upon it as a door pulley runs upon a groove, the 
deep flange on either side keeping the wheels on the rail. As 
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the American rails are held in position by spikes and not by 
*' chairs ' as are the English tracks, this was perfectly feasible, and 
I grasped the idea at once, and expressed a wish to try it. 

* Well, see here,' he replied, * I want to run over to Marshall 
to-morrow, about seventy miles west. Are you game to ride over 
and come back on the cars ? ' He had three machines, each an 
improvement on the first idea, and I unhesitatingly answered in 
the affirmative. 

Next morning we were out early, and having breakfasted 
wheeled our machines gently down the road to the track. ' All 
you have to do,' said my friend, ' is to look out carefully for 
switches and frogs, and when met with you must get off, as the 
tyre is on both sides the rail, unlike a locomotive, and although 
it is possible to ride over these obstructions, it is dangerous, and 
I don't want you to have a bad fall.' 

* All right,' I said, * you know the track ; just give me a pointer 
in time.' 

We then placed our machines on the up-track, so as to meet 
any trains, and away we went one on each rail. I experienced 
some difficulty in mounting, and had to be assisted by young 
Akrom, who held my machine and set me going, afterwards 
jumping on his own wheel without trouble. I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that I had never really enjoyed bicycle 
riding before. We all know the delightful sensation of riding 
on an asphalt path, or fine macadam road, and can imagine the 
increased ease and facility of a perfectly smooth road like an iron 
rail, with a thick rubber tyre to ease the slight jolt of the joints. 
The wheels appeared to need no guiding, the side grip keeping 
the machine perfectly straight ; all that was to be done was to 
work the pedals and the pace at will was simply terrific I 
believe on some of the down grades we went at the rate of nearly 
a mile a minute. It was truly a great ride ; the road ran through 
the open fields of the beautiful western state, now suddenly 
rounding a hill-side, now through a cutting in a deeply-wooded 
tract, where the yellow walls of sandstone, and shale rock rose 
on either side of us, wet with the innumerable rills that trickle 
out of their rugged crevices, from whence coming no one knows. 
Out from the cuttings the trees ran down into the inevitable 
low-lying patch, diffiising on all sides the odour of the opening 
hemlock and pine buds, that seemed to invigorate our pulses and 
urge us to renewed speed, while across their feet,, or through 
their roots ran the broad shallow stream, ever falling, falling in 
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its course, chattering round the rocks that studded its surface, 
laughing over the shallow ' rifts/ and forming a hundred miniature 
cascades to every hundred yards of surface water. A paradise 
for trout, lighted only by the stray beams of the spring sun, that 
slanted occasionally through the thick branches of the close- 
growing trees. Then came a long suspension bridge, with high 
latticed walls on either side, and open spaces between the 
* sleepers * under the track, through which we could see the 
rushing river full fifty feet below ; and then out again into the 
open, while in front of us rose a hill, showing the small black 
mouth of a tunnel. 

* Ease up here,' cried Akrom, pulling out his watch ; ' this 
tunnel is two miles long, and I always move on to the down 
track, and hurry through. Sometimes a special or a freight 
comes lumbering along, and it's not nice to dismount in the dark. 
The express is not due here for twenty-five minutes on the down 
track, and we have plenty of time.' 

We, therefore, changed our lines and started again. Entering 
the tunnel a cold chill struck me, and although not by any means 
a nervous subject, I did not like leaving the sunshine, and some- 
how kept casting my eye over my shoulder. It was an eerie 
place, the moisture dripped on us, and the air smelled church- 
yardified, as my companion said, adding — 

* Look out, here comes a freight ; as it passes lean towards it 
to counteract the wind it raises.' 

The next minute it was on us with a swish, and it passed, the 
sudden rush of air turning me dizzy. Clank, clank, clank-clank ; 
clank, clank, clank-clank, died away the sound slowly, and then 
suddenly it increased in volume. I listened ! it was unmistakably 
so : * Akrom,' I cried, * here comes the express ! ' 

He listened a moment as we sped along, for we could see 
nothing either way for smoke, and then cried, * Go ahead for 
your life, we cannot stay to dismount here ! ' 

Faster and faster moved my feet as we flew over the iron 
way. I thought of frogs, of a chance stone, a loose rail, every 
possible thing that could cause a fall, and behind us, nearer and 
nearer came the clank-clank of the express, fortunately running 
at reduced speed through the tunnel. Akrom had said we had 
twenty-five minutes to spare, and we had not been in the tunnel 
five, yet here it was. Closer and closer came the flying train, 
and then, to add to our precarious situation, another freight 
train came lumbering into the tunnel. As it passed us, we saw 
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the opening close at hand. * Spurt for it/ cried Akrom, ' and then 
jump ; never mind the machine, look out for yourself.' 

A shrill scream from the locomotive drowned the rest The 
engineer had seen us, and was putting on brakes, as the shrill 
whirring sound told. Just then we ran into the open, the express 
not fifty yards behind, and we tumbled off right and left, while 
the train ran past us, smashing one machine to match-wood, and 
missing the other by sheer luck. Then it came to a standstill, 
and a hundred heads were out of the windows inquiring what 
was the matter. We picked up the uninjured machine and 
scrambled on board to give an account of ourselves. 

* That was too near to be pleasant,' said Akrom ; 'and now we 
must run on to Michigan City ; we ' cannot expect to stop the 
express twice on one trip. Say ! conductor, when was the time 
schedule changed ? ' 

* Not changed at all,' was the reply. 

* Why — what time do you make it V asked Akrom in amaze, 
pulling out his watch. * By heaven, it's stopped ! Well, it's lucky 
for us we were not five minutes later ! ' 

We caught a train back from Michigan City in time to get 
through our business in Marshall, and reach Detroit that night, 
where we said very little about our adventure. A local paper 
had a paragraph about two bicyclists riding through a tunnel and 
narrowly escaping the express, but they did not grasp the fact 
that it was a new machine that ran on the rails, and was destined 
to be heard of again. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

NOTHER volume of the ever-welcome 'Badminton 
Library ' has just been issued by Longmans, Green, 
& Co., and will doubtless prove as popular as the 
preceding books of this well - known series. It 
treats on the deeply interesting subjects of Riding and Polo 
— the former being dealt with by Captain Robert Weir, with 
contributions from the pens of the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Earls of Suffolk and Onslow, E. L. Anderson, and Alfred E. T. 
Watson. With such acknowledged authorities it is not extra- 
ordinary that the subject is exhaustively and lucidly treated, 
from * Hints on Horsemanship * to ' Race Riding,' including, 
among other suggestions. What to Do, and What to Avoid,' 
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chapters on -Training the Young Horse/ 'Hands and Seat/ 
/The Saddle - Horse/ and 'Riding to Hounds'; and remarks 
by the Earl of Onslow on * The Colonial Horse/ which are 
especially interesting. The latter part of the book is chiefly 
devoted to the increasingly popular game of Polo, and no better 
or surer guide could be found than J. Moray Brown, whose 
chapters thereon will be read with pleasure by admirers of this 
fascinating pursuit. The copious illustrations by G. D. Giles, 
F. Dadd, and J. Stuart Allan are exceptionally good. 



To all breeders of the ' noble animal/ the admirably pro- 
duced volume by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., giving the history 
of the Brookiield Stud of Old English Breeds of Horses, will 
come not only as 'a thing of beauty/ but as a source of 
information and work of reference without which their libraries 
will be incomplete. It practically means, as stated in the pre- 
face, the first volume of a Brookfield Stud-Book, and its raison 
d^itre is given by the author in the following words : — ' Harness 
horses are needed : " these breeds " produce the best harness 
horses ; therefore, " these breeds *' should be developed and 
encouraged.' And he then proceeds : — * I value the thorough- 
bred as much as any man living, and fully recognise his incal- 
culable services to the horses of England. Even for " these 
breeds" whose purity of blood I have made it my object to 
preserve, I have often argued that the thoroughbred is the 
best, and only, and from time to time a necessary "out-cross." 
It is the exclusive use of the thoroughbred as a country sire 
for light horses which I challenge by the light of my own ex- 
perience, and of the matured practice and indisputable financial 
gain of other countries. I expect, and will await, fair criti- 
cism.' Further on he asks the following question : — ' Does the 
breeding of harness horses pay ? ' and replies : ' I turn for the 
answer to Norfolk, where old Confidence has paid the rent of 
twenty parishes for as many years ; to Yorkshire, where Triffit's 
Fireaway stock has totalled a value of something like half a million 
of money, and the paternity of Denmark means nothing under 
100/., and some prices up to 1000/., for anything on four legs 
that owns it' The illustrations are abundant, and the coloured 
portraits are as fine as chromo-lithography can produce, and, 
as works of art, are worth infinitely more than the very mode- 
rate price of the volume. The publishers are Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co. 
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' The fitness of things ' seems to be exemplified in the title 
of a book recently published by J. W. Arrowsmith and Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. — Cricket^ by W. G. Grace, a pastime and a name 
worthily and inseparably associated. The work is written in a 
chatty and attractive style, and abounds in anecdotes of past 
and present notabilities of the game, under the heading of 
'Cricketers I have Met' Equally interesting is the author's 
account of his early cricket days, his views upon the Australian 
Elevens and first-class County Cricket, also the Marylebone 
Club and University Cricket, and exceedingly edifying are the 
chapters devoted to Batting, Bowling, and Fielding. Amongst 
the forty - five illustrations which adorn the letterpress are 
portraits of most of the prominent cricketers of the day. 



Since noting the publication of the portrait of last year's 
Derby winner, Sainfoin, by Messrs. Fores, of Piccadilly, three 
other coloured engravings of successful racehorses have been 
sent forth by the same firm, viz., Slieen (with F. Webb up),, 
winner of the Cesarewitch, and Alicante, winner of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes, of 1890, from paintings by A. C. Havell ; 
also Paradox, ridden by F. Archer, winner, amongst other races, 
of the Two Thousand Guineas and the Grand Prix of Paris in 
1885, after J. A. Wheeler, sen. 



Golf and Golfers, Past and Present, by J. Gordon McPherson,. 
is a small volume dealing with this pastime, which is designated 
by the author as * the best of games.' Whether this dictum be 
generally accepted or not, there can be no doubt it is one of 
rapidly increasing popularity, and its votaries will welcome this 
work as an exhaustive and intelligent description of the game 
in its varied phases and circumstances. It is published by 
William Blackwood & Sons. 



MVRA Swan has just produced a readable book, entitled 
First Flight, or what a Hunting Crop saw. The idea is some- 
what fanciful, but serves well enough as an excuse for relating 
a sporting tale, with various incidents connected with human 
strength and weakness, including — as why should it not ? — the 
usual amount of love-making ; and it winds up with a wedding, 
as a corrective to a fair amount of sadness. John Sampson, 
of York, is the publisher. 
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TOM OLDAKER. 

By ' H. H.' 




[OM OLDAKER (whose likeness on his horse Brush, 
after a painting by Marshall, is given in the present 
number) was one of the most celebrated huntsmen 
in the South of England in the first quarter of this 
century ; and there were celebrated huntsmen at that time, 
especially around London. Three we can name at once off- 
hand : the subject of the present article ; Charles Davis, who 
commenced his life-long service with the Royal Buckhounds ; 
and Jonathan Griffin, so well known with Lord Derby's Stag- 
hounds (since changed to the Surrey). Fond as the Londoners 
have always been of stag-hunting, and heroes as Davis and 
Griffin were in the public eyes, Tom Oldaker quite rivalled 
them as a popular favourite. Oddly enough, each of them was 
also associated in the hunting mind with a particular horse. 
Davis had the grey stallion Hermit, who carried him nine 
seasons with only three falls, and was immortalised by Grant in 
his * Ascot Heath ' picture, besides being repeatedly painted by 
Davis's artist brother; Jonathan Griffin had Prosper, by Milo, a 
5on of Sir Peter, for whom Lord Derby refused 700 guineas ; and 
Oldaker had Brush, whose history we shall give a little later on. 
Hunting may be said to have two distinct epochs, and we 
should not be very far wrong in calling them the * feudal ' and 
* commercial.' The feudal, when some grand seigneur hunted 
an immense district at his own e^tpense, as well as at his own 
will and pleasure ; and the commercial, when a body of men 
combined together to establish a subscription pack, either under 
a committee or a master, who bore some part of the expense, 
but was helped materially in the undertaking by others, as may be 
said of most packs of the present day. This has gradually come 
about by one or two friends assisting the master (as in the case of 
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Mr. Meynell, of Quorn fame), until the present stage was reached, 
and there now are not many packs kept up as are the Berkeley, 
Badminton, Belvoir, and Brocklesby. With such a gradual 
change, few huntsmen were identified with both epochs as Tom 
Oldaker was, and we may take him as quite a typical specimen. 

He began life under Lord Berkeley, who, although he did 
not, perhaps, keep a pack of hounds at Charing Cross, with 
thirty huntsmen in tawny coats, and hunt the surrounding 
district, as his remote ancestors are said to have done, still he 
had very sufficient scope for his talents in the hunting line, as 
his country extended from Cranford, in Middlesex, to Berkeley 
Castle, in Gloucestershire, and it is said he went as far south- 
wards as Bramshill, the residence of Sir John Cope in Hamp- 
shire; in fact, the outside limits were, we believe. Scratch Wood, 
close to Wormwood Scrubbs; and Thornbury, in Gloucester- 
shire. They had kennels at Cranford ; Gerrard's Cross ; at 
Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, where the house was standing not so 
very many years ago ; and another at Berkeley Castle, where 
the present Lord Fitzhardinge's hounds now stand. They seem 
rather oddly placed, as three out of the four kennels are not 
such very long distances from London, and there is eighty miles 
between Nettlebed and their Gloucestershire quarters. We must 
either think that his Lordship found foxes more plentiful on the 
London side, or that he liked to hunt where he was within easy 
reach of town better than in the wilder portions of his country. 
Cecil relates, pn the authority of the late Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley, that in his Lordship's time Tom Oldaker once found 
a fox in Scratch Wood, and killed or lost him in Kensington 
Gardens, or near them, where there was at that period a great deal 
of rough waste land. * Bob * Ward (of whom we spoke in the 
Spring number) once nearly emulated the performance by killing 
one at Muswell Hill, where the Alexandra Palace now stands. 

The Earl in iSiogave up his country, and a portion of it 
was carried on under the title of the Old Berkeley, so long 
associated with the name of Mr. Harvey Coombe ; but the first 
master was the Hon. and Rev. William Capel, brother of 
the Earl of Essex, who retained Tom Oldaker as huntsman, 
and had the kennels at Gerrard's Cross. Mr. Capel was a 
great character — in fact, quite a clergyman of the old school^ 
and would scarcely be considered orthodox in the present day 
in some of his proceedings. Lord Dursley (afterwards Earl of 
Berkeley) at this time hunted the Gloucestershire part, and 
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Lord Seagrave (afterwards Earl Fitzhardinge) hunted round 
Cheltenham. Tom and his whips were still dressed in the 
tawny colour, which, we believe, has been the livery of the hunt, 
with little or no intermission, up to the present time. The 
Druid says of him : — ^ Tom Oldaker of " Huntsman's Hall," in 
his yellow plush coat below his ankles, woke up the beech-woods 
of Chilton and the wild ridings of Easthampstead with the 
three sharp bugle notes which told that he had gone away, and 
the still more tuneful La MortJ Thus we find that Tom, 
amongst other old usages of woodcraft, was accustomed to blow 
* the points of chase * on his horn — as it was so necessary that a 
huntsman should do when the country was in a wild, forest-like 
state — in order to let those who were hunting with him know 
what he was doing. With the necessity gone, the custom has 
now pretty well died out, and Frank Beers, who lately hunted 
the Grafton, was one of the last huntsmen we have heard so 
blow his horn as to give notice of what his hounds were doing — 
not so easy a matter on the straight horn of the present day as 
on the French horn or bugle formerly used. 

There never was a gamer huntsman than Tom Oldaker; 
and we may be sure that, broken in, as he was, in the Berkeley 
Kennels, he was a good one, or he would never have been 
suffered to carry the horn, which he did for thirty-two years^ 
to the entire satisfaction of all whom he served. Three 
noted runs, besides the one already mentioned, are still 
remembered in his honour, and, moreover, they all occurred 
in one season, and from one covert — Grimston Wood, which 
belonged to the Hon. William Grimston. One of these led 
them to the site on which the well-known Willesden Junction 
now stands, and where their fox saved his brush by going 
to ground. Another took them over the famous Harrow 
country (so well known to the followers of the Royal Buck- 
hounds, Billy Bean, &c. &c., and which was so famed in the 
steeplechase annals between 1835 and 1850, and over which the 
great Moonraker and Grimaldi match was run, as has already 
been set forth in Fores's)^ going round Harrow-on-the-Hill, and 
opening his jacket at Rickmansworth ; and with the third they 
went straight away to Hatfield, and there killed, after a good 
fifteen miles of country had been covered, in a bee-line, as if to 
show Lady Salisbury, who was such an enthusiastic patron of 
the chase, what the old Berkeley could do. Such is a slight 
sample of Tom Oldaker's record of sport. 
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That he was a consummate horseman, the history of Brush 
(on which he appears in the engraving) will convince even the 
most sceptical. Brush was a light bay horsQ, and, like many 
more good ones, was what would in the present day be called 
'a little 'un,' as he did not stand more than 15*2 in height His 
pedigree is not recorded, but, from his appearance and perform- 
ances, we may fairly set him down as coming of a pretty 
good family. His early days were passed in Whittlebury 
Forest, where he remained practically unbroken— -or, at any 
rate, not above half-broken — ^until he was six years old, and 
earned the character of being very self-willed and restive; 
indeed, so bad was he that his then owner (whoever he may 
have been) sent him to Tattersall's to be sold for what he 
would fetch. His being bought for the Berkeley Hunt at sixty 
guineas tells us plainly enough that there must have been a 
great deal of promise about him, in spite of his bad character, 
and in Tom's hands that promise was fully carried out and 
developed, for he became a first-rate snaffle-bridle hunter. So 
famed was he that the following lines were composed in his' 

honour: — 

'Transplanted to the Berkeley Hunt, 

His powers resplendent shone; 

Berks, Bucks, Herts, Middlesex can tell 

The trophies that he won,' 

and for seventeen seasons he continued to carry Oldaker bril- 
liantly to his pack. He was not only fast and clever, but had 
the faculty — ^so seldom met with in the present time — of * going 
on,' and was as stout as steel. Charles Davis noted his game- 
ness and endurance when, meeting the Old Berkeley one day at 
Bagshot Heath, they had a capital run of a couple of hours or 
thereabouts and killed, and while breaking him up they had 
intimation of a successor being on the move. Tom lost no time 
in settling his pack to him, and another cracker of similar dura- 
tion to the first was the result ; so that even second horses were 
not only shaking their tails, but actually ridden to a standstill. 
Brush, who had done all that a huntsman's horse is required to 
do in the first gallop (about double the work of any other), went 
equally well through the second, and when the fox rendered up 
his brush was galloping on, apparently as fresh as when they 
found their morning fox ; so that Davis said he was equal to 
two horses. Even such a sticker as Brush, however, cannot go 
on for ever, and he was .destined, to see his last .run. in the first 
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half of the season 18 16-17. Bob Oldaker (who was second 
whip to his father) was riding him, when they found a fox iii 
Scratch Wood, and killed him, after a severe run, on Willan*s 
Farm ; and the old horse could not reach the end. Mr. 
Benjamin Toovey gave up his horse to Bob, and rode Brush back 
to Edgeware, in company with Messrs. Nichol, both of whose 
horses died, so done up were they. Brush did not succumb at 
once, but he never came out again, and ere long a friendly bullet 
ended as honourable a career as any hunter could bod,st of. 

Well may Tom Oldaker choose him to be painted on, and 
only to look at Marshall's handiwork is enough to convince you 
he was an extraordinary animal, as our readers can judge for 
themselves. His companions on canvas, as they were in the 
field, are — first, Tomboy ; and behind him, at Brush's heels, 
is the dark-coloured Fencer — a very remarkable hound, who 
always cleared his fences instead of smeusing, in a way that 
would have delighted Mr. Horlock (' Scrutator '). He always 
carried home the head of his fox when killed, if he could get 
it, unless he had to put it down to try and catch another ; and 
Tom indulged him in his fancy, he was such a pet. Besides this 
picture, Marshall also painted him on Pickle, another favourite. 

In 1820 Mr. Harvey Coombe succeeded Mr. Capel with the 
Old Berkeley, and Tom went on with him, and he hunted all or 
parts of the present Old Berkshire and South Oxfordshire 
countries, having kennels at Wheatley, and Kingston Inn, and 
Cirencester. In later years he gave up that side on account of 
the distances he had to go from London ; but even then it was 
credited with being the largest hunt in England, reaching from 
Scratch Wood to Cirencester, or, as it was facetiously said, 
' from Barnet to Bath, with leave to draw the Zoological 
Gardens!' A good old-fashioned sportsman himself, he was 
just the man to appreciate such a servant as Tom Oldaker, and 
kept him on as huntsman, we believe, until his death, in July, 
1 83 1, when he was over eighty years of age — a capital instance 
of the beneficial effects of the chase on the human frame. Per- 
haps he may have given up a little before his death, but that 
point is rather obscure, as his son Harry succeeded him, and 
afterwards went to the Hertfordshire and followed his brother 
Bob, who was a wonderfully bold rider and fond of larking, a 
fair huntsman, but not equal to either his father or his brother 
Harry in science. The poor fellow met his death in a sad way, 
being upset in a dog-cart entering Hertford on the return from 
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Ware Races. Harry, on his retirement, took the ' Bull Inn ' at 
Harpenden, and died about eighteen years ago at St. Albans. 
His other son, Fitz Oldaker, was apprenticed to Wilkinson and 
Kidd,. and became a very noted saddler himself, although he 
would own in confidence to particular friends that he could 
never quite get their cut, notwithstanding his apprenticeship. 
His saddles were, however, in such request, that on the death 
of a gentlemen who used them, when a lot were for sale by 
auction, some one who wanted one failed to get it, and heard 
afterwards that Oldaker had bought them all himself at almost 
tlie original price. He lived at Gerrard's Cross many years, 
much respected ; was a fine rider, being put up by Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild often in the early days of steeplechasing ; 
and| moreover, he purchased nearly all his horses for him. He 
went well to hounds, and no man could give you all the points 
and incidents of a run more intelligibly when it was over than 
Fitz Oldaker. Like his father, he died at Gerrard's Cross, eight 
or ten years ago. 



DICK DAFT AGAIN. 

By * Leather-hunter.* 




HE monster gathering at the Oval, on August 3rd, 
1 89 1, seemed to surprise the pressmen. They 
looked at it from two points of view. Surrey being 
so far ahead in the competition for the county 
championship, and Nottingham having met with such serious 
reverses, they thought it a matter for wonder that the turnstiles 
revolved so merrily as to approach the record of attendance on 
the Kennington Green. Moreover, the clerk of the weather had 
not issued very encouraging * forecasts,' but they failed to take 
into consideration that lovers of the game woke up all over 
England to the fact that there was a treat at the Oval such as 
they never hoped for again. 

Dick Daft was to figure in a first-class match once more ! 
— in fact, in the match of the season — for neither Gentlemen v. 
Players, nor North v. South excites the interest that Nottingham- 
shire V. the premier county does ; nevertheless, the Oval would 
certainly not have drawn twenty-five thousand together but for 
the presence of the veteran in the Midland team. 
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What was our surprise when, on Mr. Shuter's winning the 
'spin up' and putting Nottingham in the field, our old friend 
was placed at point. The surprise did not decrease, but grew 
more intense, as we watched the neatness and smartness with 
which he answered each appeal of the batsmen. The wicket 
playing extremely dead for an Oval pitch, and the batsmen 
knowing how to keep the left elbow forward, there was not a 
solitary chance of a catch, but many a run was saved by the 
wonderful power the veteran showed in * getting down to them.* 
Where he procured the oil to keep his machinery in such excellent 
order after his long series of campaigns I know not, but I believe 
he had an extra allowance from Dame Nature when he made 
his first appearance in this land of leather and^ willow. Mr. 
Elliman should look him up and get into his good graces, both 
for mercantile purposes and for the sake of the cricketing public. 

It is little wonder, then, that men crowded the Surrey ground 
to see Richard redivivus — men who had watched with delight 
his matchless style, and younger ones who had heard of it, but 
never hoped to have the privilege of beholding it in a first-class 
match. Though an exquisite * all-round ' bat when in his full 
career, from a spectator's point of view, probably, his 'draw* 
was the bontte bouche of Daft's batting. This is, in one respect, 
the most effective play, inasmuch as it shows a batsman's style 
to the greatest advantage, and makes capital in the shape of 
runs out of those most difficult balls that are pitched straight, or 
nearly straight, on the batsman's leg, but it wants doing. Even 
a plain bowler, who gets no work on the ball with his fingers, 
has generally a natural break * in,' and the bat must be brought 
to the precise point and position with the utmost promptitude to 
bring off a successful * draw,' otherwise there is every chance of 
the wicket going down, or the ball glancing off the edge of the 
bat into the hands of some fielder at * slip,' ' cover-point,* or 
' third man up.' When the bowler is otherwise than * plain ' 
these difficulties are clearly intensified. He will sometimes 
intentionally make the ball break across to take the off stump, 
sometimes accidentally or purposely make it break sufficiently to 
go slightly wide of that stump. This latter ball can, of course, 
be cut, but not by a batsman who is caught halting between two 
opinions. Then another which doesn't rise too much and only 
threatens the leg stump can be * drawn;' but here lies the great 
merit of a correct player, and I think I am borne out in my 
opinion by the best judges- who have watched Richard Daft's 
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play, that no man in the world ever showed such consummate 
skill in judging when to * draw * and when not to attempt it,. If 
the ball had anything like a doubtful look he would settle the 
matter by killing it 'forward/ and be content without scoring off 
it, quietly waiting for his revenge on another. 

Among the thousands who crowd the great cricket grounds, 
there are many true lovers of the game who go to watch it and 
not to picnic, but the number of those who can appreciate these 
niceties is comparatively small. There are plenty to applaud a 
clean low drive or a clever cut, but when a past-master of the 
craft, like our hero, is wielding the willow, his best play is oft- 
times recognised by a connoisseur in the way he deals with a 
* teaser ' off which he fails to score. 

Once when Daft had been batting through two out of 
three consecutive maiden overs at Trent Bridge, a young fellow, 
who had been previously watching the game most intently, .grew 
restless and remarked audibly that it was getting very * slow.* 

Next to him was an ex-Kent professional, who turned round 
and said, * Think so, sir ? You may depend upon it you'll never 
see a bit of better cricket in your life. I came all the way from 
Maidstone, and I am quite satisfied if there isn't another ball 
bowled to-day.* 

Ten years of absence from first-class cricket seems to have 
dqne little if anything to impair Daft's matchless powers in this 
respect, though the 1891 Oval wicket was a terrible handicap on 
the batsmen who represented the * lace county.' (It may be as 
well to place it on record here for future reference that on 
Tuesday, August 4th, after the Nottingham team had been bat- 
ting fifty minutes, a fearful storm broke over the Oval, and the 
ground was white with haiL) 

Before the present railway lines were laid from Melton 
Mowbray to Nottingham, it was wonderful how Meltonians of 
all classes would manage to get to Trent Bridge, * by hook or 
by crook,' if Daft were likely to bat. Nobody except *the 
Doctor' ever drew the little hunting town so powerfully as Dick. 
They had to go round by Syston or Grantham in those days if 
they wanted a train, others drove, and some got up early and 
walked the nineteen and a half miles. Boys were taken by 
their fathers to learn the ' trick of it,' but none of us could ever 
imits^te him. I, for one, gave up trying to deal by drawing 
with those balls I mentioned above, and contented myself with 
playing them forward * off the pitch.' 
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One lesson, however, we learnt, not only from watching, but 
from Daft's own words. *Play steadily and as correctly as you 
can. Don't get impatient for the runs. Let them conle of 
themselves,' said Dick ; * depend on it there's nothing like giving 
the scorers time to sharpen their pencils.' These words of 
Daft's bore lasting fruit in revolutionising the tactics of the 
Nottingham eleven. Before that they had been rather prone to 
go in for scoring in their first overs; but those who have watched 
the play of the team during the last twenty years or so cannot 
fail to observe how often they have converted a threatened 
defeat into a victory through the last five or six batsmen 
obeying Daft's injunction, 

Jupiter Pluvius has evidently no taste for cricket, and he has 
been very hard on the Nottingham men of late years, but he 
never played a scurvier trick than when he disappointed the 
thousands who had poured into King's Cross, Euston, and St. 
Pancras to see their hero don his pads and gloves once more. 
There is another reason, however, for the lowering of the Trent 
flag — the way in which the Nottingham players are scattered 
through the counties. This has been noted in the press ; but one 
fact in connexion with this important match seems to have 
escaped notice, viz., that the two Notts men who struggled most 
successfully with the atrocious wicket, Barnes and Gunn, lost 
three out of their four wickets to Lockwood, a Nottingham man. 

Whether it is the fault of the county executive that such a 
bowler was pitted against their men is a matter worthy of their 
consideration. It certainly looks like an error of judgment that 
the premier county should have command of the services of a 
man who does more than any one in a match like this — except 
Lohmann — to inflict on his native shire a crushing defeat 

Returning to Daft The name of his achievements is, of 
course, * legion,' but I don't remember one that was more 
remarkable, both for its correctness and its utility, than the 117 
he made at Lord's against M. C. C. the year that Sumner was 
killed. This performance won the match for the Midland 
team, though * the Doctor,' playing for M. C. C. in the same 
match, exactly equalled Dick's score, and was ' not out ' as welL 
An interesting feature of the recent match at the Oval was that 
he faced his son at the wickets, an episode which I believe to be 
unique io the history of first-class county cricket. 

Doubtless one secret of Daft's wonderful lasting powers is 
the fact that he never allowed himself to become the victim 
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of the enthusiastic admirers of cricket who swarm round the 
banks of the Trent, and have shortened the career of many 
good men by regaling them with stimulants for the sake of 
a few minutes' conversation with an eminent player. One 
example of what I mean will readily occur to those who 
have followed the fortunes of the eleven — one of the secession- 
ists, but Mr. Daft was always above that sort of thing. We are 
thankful to say he has shown us how to bat once more, and we 
hope he will give us many opportunities yet of seeing him 
flourish the willow under more favourable circumstances, for, as 
far as cricket can be learnt by watching a batsman * of the first 
water,' I know no better lesson for our colts than studying his 
matchless style. It is far more useful as a lesson than attending 
one of the Doctor's leviathan displays. Effective as is Mr. 
W. G. Grace's play, it can only be imitated by men of his own 
herculean build, whereas men of ordinary size may follow — a 
long way behind — in the footsteps of Dick Daft, but we cannot, 
of course, hope for anything like a continuance of his appear- 
ance in first-rate engagements. They come so closely after 
each other in these days that there is not breathing space, and 
this is the chief reason why the average player of the present 
day retires at an earlier date than his predecessors did. Such 
remarks as: * Play was not commenced at Leyton in the 
match, Lancashire v. Essex, till one o'clock, as the Northern 
team had to journey from the scene of their yesterday's victory 
over Yorkshire, at Bramall Lane,* which is a fair sample of those 
you will see in the cricket reports several times a year, show the 
furious rate at which the first-class counties career through the 
season. ' It is the pace that kills ' is an old saying ; so though 
we shall all think it a great treat whenever we are privileged to 
see him at the wicket, we don't want the pace to kill Dick Daft. 



HOW I WENT TO THE ST. LEGER. 

By t/ie Rev. S. Softly, M.A. 

EADERS of Forces Sporting Notes and Sketches may 
possibly recollect that in a former number I related 
how I accepted the post of tutor — or rather bear- 
leader — to Mr. George Golightly, son and heir to 
Squire Golightly of Cockolorum Court, Keepemalivemshire. 
After describing my experiences during the short time I had 
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that particularly lively young gentleman under my charge, I 
went on to relate how I finally had to throw up my appointment, 
owing to the extraordinary pranks of my pupil and the tricks he 
Avas continually playing, making my life a perfect burden to me. 

The placing of a great barndoor cock in my bed one night 
fairly finished me. I don't think I shall ever forget the fright I 
received when the great brute sprang up in my face with a loud 
crow the moment I turned down the clothes to get into bed, and 
I left Cockolorum Court in disgust the very next day after 
a stormy interview with Squire Golightly, who added insult to 
injury by first laughing heartily at the circumstance, instead of 
-censuring his son, as, in my opinion, he ought to have done ; and 
then, when he found that I was not to be cajoled into staying, 
abusing me in the most shocking manner, hurling after me, as I 
left the room, such epithets as * milksop,' * chicken-hearted cur/ 
* muff,' &c. 

I was glad to get away with a whole skin, I can tell you, for 
I was given to understand that when this fine old English 
gentleman was moved to anger about anything — more especially 
when he had an attack of the gout upon him — he was exceed- 
ingly apt to use personal violence, the nearest thing handy, such 
as his crutch, or a book, very likely going at the offender's head. 

As the reader may imagine, after such an abrupt departure, 
I never expected to look upon either Cockolorum Court or any 
of its inmates again. Judge, then, of my astonishment when, 
about three months afterwards, I received, whilst sitting at 
breakfast in the apartments in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, where it was my custom to stay when looking out for duty 
of some sort, a letter from my quondam pupil, young George 
Golightly, of which the following is a facsimile .* — 

*■ Cockolorum Court, 

' Dear Softly, '-^"^ " 

* 'Ow are yer ? as Jorrocks would say. Pretty salubrious, I 
'ope, since you left here in a wax three months ago. You remember 
poor old Droner, the Reverend John Droner, M.A. ? Well, he's been 
^nd gone and kicked the bucket — died of a happleplexy, as the natives 
about here say — and the governor has told me to write to you at once 
and offer you the living. He says he likes you because you stood up to 
him like a man the day you went away from here, and gave him as good 
as he sent If you had given him one on the boko and tapped his 
•claret, it's my belief he'd have liked you better still. Nothing goes 
<lown with the old 'un — or me either if it comes to that — like pluck. 
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The living's worth 540/. a-yeat, and the conditions are that you look 
after me when required; read with me an hour three times a-week;. 
never preach for longer than a quarter of an hour ; and, above all, never 
wear one of them 'ere squashy black hats so affected by parsons, and which 
the governor hates the. sight of like poison. These are the terms ; and,, 
if you agree to *em, you'd better wire at once and name the train, and 
ril bring over the tandem, and you shall make your first appearance ia 
your new parish in bang-up style. 

* Yours truly, George Golightly. 

* P.S. — Mind ydu come. Larks ! ! 1 ! ' 

Well, I may as well say at once that this liberal offer on the 
part of Squire Golightly did not require much consideration on 
my part. "Beggars mustn't be choosers;" and, besides, here was. 
a chance such as a man — especially a young one-rdoes not get in 
a lifetime. Looking after Master George's morals and deport* 
ment was certainly rather a bore, but then he would very likely 
sow his wild oats, marry some nice girl and settle down sooner 
or later. Besides, with all his wildness and disreputable habits, 
he was really a good-hearted young fellow at bottom. 

His father's offer came most opportunely, too, for, to tell the 
truth, my three months' enforced idleness, through inability to- 
obtain temporary duty of any kind, had run away with a good 
deal of my small stock of ready money, and I was just lamenting 
that I should be shortly compelled to draw on my limited capital 
unless something turned up very soon, when George's welcome 
letter arrived and completely changed the aspect of affairs. 

1 was indeed overjoyed, and, anxious not to lose a moment,, 
called for my boots and sallied forth at once to the nearest 
telegraph office, whence I wired to George, telling him that I 
gratefully accepted the Squire's kind offer, and would arrive the 
following day by the afternoon express. 

The remainder of the day I spent in making what purchases. 
I required, and pac^king. The evening I devoted to dinner and 
the play (I am fond of the drama, and thought it probable that 
I should not see the inside of a theatre for some time to come). 

Extracts from the Diary of 

J THE REV. S. SOFTLY, M.A. 

^fuly. — Arrived safely at Station, 4.30 p.m. George 

had not arrive^. Just as I was thinking of ordering a fly, helird 
sounds of a, post^horn, and a minute later my pupil hove in 
sight, dressed in a white suit and a straw hut, and seated on the- 
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tall dog*cart that' I remembered of old, llie ill-favoured Crib, who 
I also remembered of old, seated at his master's feet George 
w^ unfeignedly glad to see me, all the same I would just as 
soon he had not testified his delight by giving utterance to a yell 
that would have done credit to a Wild Indian. It sounded 
rather disrespectful, too, his addressing me — the new Rector — 
by the title of " Old Cockywax." That was his greeting, as he 
threw the reins to his man and got down from his perch. 

* " Well, old Cockywax, and how are yer ? " 

' In the first place I am not old, and in the second place I am 
not a Cockywax — at least, I imagine not — and, I repeat, I did 
not like it 

* Having nearly wrung my hand off — most powerful young 
man, George Golightly — he seized me by the arm and dragged 
me, in spite of all remonstrances, to the refreshment-bar inside 
the station, " for," said he, " lam as dry as blazes, Softly, and so 
are you, you sanctimonious-looking old sinner, so come and have 
a gargle at once." 

* Now this was not edifying, said, as it was, before a lot of 
porters and people. I am free to admit, though, I was thirsty, 
and the split brandy and soda I partook of, at George's expense, 
most refreshing after my hot and dusty journey in the train. 

* When we got clear of the station I said to George, " Have a 
cigar ? " 

' " Thanks, old chappie, I will," he replied, taking one. " A 
rum 'un to draw, apparently," he observed, a minute later, 
sucking hard at it " Phoo ! blazes ! What's this ? Why, you 
old beast you, youVe given me one of those beastly weeds that 
blow up. Lucky IVe no whiskers and not much nose. Ton my 
soul. Softly, you've improved a lot, hanged if you haven't ;" and 
George looked at me with undisguised approval. 

* He had served me a precisely similar trick once before, and 
I determined, if possible, to retaliate. 

* Arrived safely (thank goodness 1) at Cockoloruni Court, and 
was not sorry to find that the Squire was confined to his room 
with gout. Game of lawn tennis with George, and notice that 
the latter's principal amusement during the hot weather seems 
to be drinking claret cup. What a lot he can put away, to be 
sure!. If the young Squire don't get thq gout before many 
years are over his head, it is very certain it won't be his fault. 
Dined at eight. Mr. Golightly talked parish steadily during the 
pieal, and afterwards in the drawing-rdom«. Altogether I had 
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rather an overdose of it, and gladly welcomed the appearance 
of the flat candlesticks at ten. And so to bed, as Mr. Samuel 
Pepys would say, and had a most excellent night's rest, thanks 
to no practical joking on George's part, I having put him on his 
parole d'ltanneiir. 

• » « « « 

' September, — I was sitting in my study this morning when in 
bounced George in his usual boisterous manner. I really think 
he gets noisier as he gets older. 

* " Hooray ! " he shouted, shying his cap into the air. 
" Hooray ! the old un says I can go, on condition that you 
come too." 

' " What do you mean ? Go where ? " I asked. 

* " Where to ? Why, Doncaster, of course, to see the Leger. 
Never seen it yet, and Fll bet a pony you haven't. My eye \ 
what a lark we'll have, Sammy, my boy !" and he capered about 
the room like one possessed. 

' What a nuisance, to be sure ! My happy, peaceful life to 
be interrupted in this way ! I don't want to go to Doncaster, 
I don't wish to see the St. Leger. I never went to a race in my 
life. Unfortunately I can't get out of it, as I pledged my word 
to the Squire, when I accepted his kind offer of the living, to look 
after his son on all occasions when needed. No, there's no 
getting out of it Go I must to Doncaster. 

* I wonder what the Bishop would say if he heard that one of 
his flock was leaving his parish to take care of itself whilst he 
went to the races. Shan't sleep a wink to-night, I know. 



* September. — " Station Hotel," York. — Arrived here this 
evening after a pleasant journey. George had an economical 
fit on him for once, and insisted on travelling third class. He 
gave two reasons for this. One was, that he said no one but 
snobs travelled first nowadays. The second, that what he saved 
in pocket by the transaction he should pop on a horse for one of 
the races. We did ourselves — ^to use George's own expression — 
uncommonly well during the journey. A luncheon-basket con- 
taining some cunning "savages" (another of George's expres- 
sions), made of egg, cucumber, capers, and brown bread, a cold 
grouse, some delicious jam tarts, and a bunch of grapes, is no 
bad travelling companion, especially when mated with another 
basket containing a bottle of champagne and another of sherry. 
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not omitting to mention George's private flask, containing what 
he was pleased to term his "own particular/' an ingenious blend. 
of Maraschino and Scotch whisky. Altogether we had a very 
merry meal, and, the champagne as usual getting into the young 
Squire's head, he got exceeding noisy, as was his wont. 

* At the first station where we stopped he must needs call 
loudly for a porter, and, when one arrived, asked him what time 
the half-past three train went. The porter, who was as stupid as 
the night, forthwith went to find out, much to George's delight. 
He then started singing comic songs, whilst I fell asleep. 

'At the next stopping-place George woke me up and re- 
quested me to make some inquiries of the guard. When that 
worthy came to the window I couldn't for the life of me make 
out what made him laugh so. All the people on the platform, 
too, kept staring at me and nudging each other and smiling. I 
asked George, who replied that no doubt it was that I was 
so painfully handsome. I thought no more of it for a time, and 
again slumbered peacefully until our journey came to an end. 

* On arriving at the hotel, however, I quickly found out 
the cause, for on going to the bar, at George's instigation, to 
inquire about the rooms reserved for us, I noticed the young 
ladies of whom I made the inquiry, after one glance at me, 
could scarcely speak for laughing. 

'"What is the matter?" I exclaimed, somewhat pettishly, 
I fear. 

' " Oh, sir, your face ! " replied the fair Hebe, vainly trying 
to hide her amusement 

*" My face!" I exclaimed, and, turning round, I marched to 
a mirror in the hall, and there at once saw the cause of all the 
merriment. 

'That rascal George had, during my slumbers in the train, 
amused himself with blacking my intelligent countenance with 
a piece of burnt cork, and a nice object he had made me look as 
may be imagined. It was really too bad, as I told him. 

* Had an excellent dinner, and spent the rest of the evening 
writing letters, George betaking himself to the smoking-room, 
where he stayed until long after I had retired, discussing the Leger 
with a sporting character staying in the hotel, who gave him no end 
of tips, and, as he expressed it, " put him up to trap " generally. 

* Tuesday. — Rose, feeling very refreshed, after a capital night's 
rest. Went to George's room and found him being shaved by a 
barber, with whom he was discussing the St* Leger in all its 
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bearings. It was rather amusing to hear the barber gravely 
asking George if he liked being shaved up, that young gentleman 
having no more down upon him than a new-bom babe. Went 
to order breakfast, but on entering the coffee-room found that 
it would be going through an unnecessary formality, seeing 
that everything was ready. It was a tctble-cTIidte breakfast, in 
fact, with a dozen hot dishes — ^to say nothing of cold— ^-all ready 
to choose from. A most admirable institution, for, if there is one 
thing I detest more than another, it is waiting for my breakfast. 

* At ten, took train for Doncaster, at which place we arrived 
in little over an hour« and were at once laid siege to by a perfect 
army of card-sellers and vehicles of every description. 

* " And now for the yearling sales," said George, " and I vote 
we walk," he added ; " there's lots of time, and I want a brandy 
and soda badly." 

'So we walked, and in due time arrived at the sale field, and I 
can Sjafely say I never was in what George would call such a blue 
funk in my life, for the way these four-legged young aristocrats 
kicked, and reared, and plunged was a caution. Their " vagaries " 
kept me in a perpetual state of excitement. Just as I had got 
out of the way of the heels of one, I would turn round to find 
another rearing straight on end just in front of me. George was 
in ecstasies. 

•"Oh, you beauty!" he exclaimed, as a pretty little thing 
passed us. 

*"It is indeed a lovely little creature," said I, thinking to 
please him ; " and this," I added, " is a remarkably fine colt for 
one of such tender years," pointing, as I spoke, at a brown 
animal, bigger than the rest, that was walking steadily along. 

*"Z>m^.'" exclaimed a genuine Yorkshire Tyke standing 
l?y. "Dom'd if the mon heasn't takken t'owd meer o* Harry 
Pearson's for a yeerlin';" and, bursting into a loud laugh — a 
horse laugh — he and his friend, turning round, surveyed me with 
much curiosity for fully three minutes. 

* Oh, what a sense of relief it was when George said it was 
time to go to the course! Cab to the town moor. What a 
crowd ! and what an orderly crowd ! I wouldn't have believed 
it None of the rowdyism and noise that I had always asso- 
ciated with racing. Everybody seemed intent on the sport and 
nothing .else. We at once made for the paddock, and there 
agreed to stop. Within it there was a tent where they sold 
nothing but champagne and pork-pies — rather a curious mixture 
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— and at this spot we elected to meet in case we got separated. 
It was a hot day, and George was extremely thirsty ; he saiji it 
was the bloater's fault that he had eaten at breakfast. I myself 
think a chronic thirst runs in the family. We patronised that 
tent a good deal during the day. 

'"And what is this beautiful animal? And what pretty 
colours !" said I to George, as a racehorse passed through the 
paddock gate on to the course. 

'"That?" replied George; "why, that's Pierrette, belonging 
io the Prince of Wales." 

' " George," exclaimed I (I am nothing unless patriotic, and 
the champagne, the pork-pie, the bracing air of the town 
moor, and the glorious sunshine, had had a most exhilarating 
effect upon me), " let us support him. I feel sure that we will win." 

* " Right you are, old Cockolorum," replied George, " 1*11 put 
on a fiver between us. I fancy the beggar myself. Come on." 

' We wended our way into the ring, and George invested his 
money at six to one. Can I express my delight when I heard 
the glad shout of "The Prince of Wales wins!" Always 
patriotic, I waved my hat and shouted with the rest, thereby 
incurring George's high displeasure. He said I was both drunk 
and an ass. Ah ! boys nowadays are such men — ^at least, think 
themselves such. I saw the Duke of Cambridge strolling about 
the paddock, and wondered if he had made his fortune on his 
relative's horse. He did not look in the least excited, and I fear 
therefore he did not. The rest of the day was comparatively 
uninteresting. We returned to York, dined extra well (there 
-was an admirable haunch of venison, I recollect), and so to bed. 

' Wednesday y September . — I have seen the great St Leger. 
A splendid day and such a crowd ! 

« * • « « 

" What is that one ? " said I to my companion ; " it evidently 
goes in harness, whatever it is," as an animal in blinkers, ridden 
by a jockey in black and white, appeared upon the course. 

'"That?" exclaimed George, with a snort of contempt, 
'"that's Memoir, the Duke of Portland's mare, and d— <1 bad 
she looks." 

' " George," said I, " put me on a couple of sovereigns, 

please. She's ridden in clerical colours, and I feel I mtist 

back her." 

* " All right," replied George, " you'll lose your money ; but 

' no matter. Sainfoin '11 win. And, by Jove ! here he is ! and 
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how fit he looks, too, bless his little heart ! Wait here, old boy, 
whilst I go into the ring for a moment/ And away he ran. 



'Thesr're off! They are out of sight! The suspense is 
awful until they are seen rounding the bend of the course. The 
yellow and white jacket of Sainfoin is seen in front 

* " Sainfoin wins ! " shouts George. 

*"No a doan't! the Duke's meer wins!" roared a burly 
Yorkshireman at my elbow, giving me a dig in the ribs with his 
elbow in the excitement that nearly took my breath away. 

' Yes ! the mare wins ! the mare wins ! Hurrah ! she has 
won ! A " memoirsikAt, " day indeed ! 

* ** George, my dear boy," exclaimed I, grasping my young 
companion by the arm, " if the Squire will permit us, we'll do 
the Leger again next year.' 
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IN AGES GONE BY. 

By Peregrine. 

|HOUGH the cynic may sneer at the jolly old days, 
When the stroller went round to the fairs with his lays 
Of a marvellous metre, but savouring still 

Of the brook, and the meadow, the forest and hill, 

Of the revelry high at the Christmastide chime, 

And the sports that held sway in our forefathers' time; 

Yet the bards of the chase for their pens found a theme, 

Second only to chasing bold Reynard, I deem. 

Chorus: 

There was joy in old England in ages gone by. 
With the throng on the mead, and the hawks in the sky. 
When the heron soared proudly away, till his flight 
Drew his keen, ruthless foe from the falconer's sight. 

There the lord, with his dame^ and his squire, and his page, 
In the bright-tinted dress of that picturesque age, 
From the portals ride forth to career o'er the plain 
On fleet coursers that hail from the pastures of Spain. 
The stout falconer stalks in the midst; by his side 
A retainer comes bearing that falconer's pride — 
The fleet rangers whose home 's the Norwegian hills. 
Bright as diamonds their eyes, keen as falchions their bills. 

Chorus : There was joy in old England in ages gone by, &c. 
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He's a dullard or laggard whose spirits don't rise 

As the battle goes raging away to the skies; 

Nor has ear for the music of Gillard's * Whoo- whoop 1 ' 

That enjoys not the thrill of the tercel's proud 'stoop;* 

Nor has eye for a Trueman or Bertram's staunch strain, 

And no love for a 'scour' o'er the Leicestershire plain; 

That delights not imperial Merlins to mark, 

More than 'riflers,' whose quarry's the timorous lark. 

Chorus: There was joy in old England in ages gone by, &a 

Oh 1 but hawking was joyous ! You moved at your will, 

Knowing nought of the spoils that the marshland or hill 

Might afford, so all care you just flung to the wind. 

While your spaniels ran devious the quarry to find. 

Now an 'eye,' then a 'covey,' a mallard, or 'rail,' 

Or a woodcock would rise from the leaves in the vale; 

Taking 'small deer' and large, you kept roving the same, 

And you flung up your hawks where you chanced on your game. 

Chorus: There was joy in old England in ages gone by, &c. 

So we've many a minstrel who tunefully sings 
In the praise of this pastime of nobles and kings ; 
But the falcons are gone, and it irks me to say 
That I fear the old falconer^s passed on his way 
Down the current of Time, widi the shaft and the bow, 
'Mid the eddying changes that all things below 
Sweep away in their turn, and hell leave us no more 
Of the frolics to come than the frolics before: 

Chorus: There was joy in old England in ages gone by, &c. 

True, a little bird whispered one day in the press, 

We should 'lure' back the falcon, the 'hood,' and the 'jess;' 

But the sportsmen all seemed in their efforts to flag. 

Or thought less of their sport than the size of the 'bag.' 

There are cragsmen in Norway will And us a cast 

Of as fleet ones, as 'game' as the birds of the past 

As for men who can train them, the need makes the man, 

If we pull all together I'll warrant we can. 

Chorus: 

See the joy in old England of ages gone by, 
With the throng on the mead and the hawks in the sky, 
When the heron soars proudly away, till his flight 
Draws his keen, ruthless foe from the falconer's sight. 
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SOME NOTABLE TURFITES. 

By * Leviathan.' 

HE mention of Newmarket Heath carries us back to 
early Stuart days. Epsom and Doncaster have each a 
long and brilliant record, but they must bow to the 
magnificent East-Anglian Olympia that stretches 
away eastward from Newmarket. Ere the Godolphin Arabian 
came to our shores, or touts were busy with their glasses on 
Lang^on Hill, the saddling bell had rung for generations on this 
classic sward. 

Standing out clearly against the sky two figures walk arm in 
arm over the verdant Heath, Lord Glasgow and Admiral Rous. 
These two were inseparable, though they often got to high 
words and made it up again. Each thought the other ^ a very 
good fellow in his way^ but no good at handicapping ! ' Their 
language was at times highly spiced, but we must make 
allowance for the times in which they lived. On one occasion 
this caused amusement but not astonishment. Coming, one 
day, into the coflfee-room at headquarters, and finding Lord 
Glasgow there, Rous cried, 

* What on earth do you mean by treating Knowsley so badly?' 

* What's the matter now, Rous ?' 

* You make Knowsley give Buckstone weight, and Buckstone 
can give YsiowsXty pounds I ^ 

' It's a d d lie,* roared Glasgow, banging his fist on the table. 

* Ho ! ho !' bawled Jemmy Carruthers, ' look out in the Times 
to-morrow for the terrible encounter between a Suffolk Punch 
and the muckle laird,' whereupon the incident passed away amid 
the laughter of the bystanders. 

Born and bred in the county of Suffolk, the Admiral's life on 
* the rolling wave ' never obliterated his penchant for the turf, 
and he is still present to the memories of Suffolk sportsmen as 
one of the best judges and shrewdest race-goers in the turf 
world, qualities shared in a minor degree by his elder brother, 
the Earl of Stradbroke, from whose stables at Henham came 
numerous hovses of merit, though not qualified to distinguish 
themselves among the /lite of the equine world. Being away at 
sea till about 1840, the 'white and blue' were not unfurled on 
the Heath till the next year, but from that time they continued 
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to be seen more or less every year till his*decease. He also had 
complete control of the Duke of. Bedford's stud when Sam 
Rogers was the Archer of the day, and such jockeys as Job 
Marson, Frank Butler, and Nat Flatman weighed in. Probably 
(not even excepting Lord Chesterfield and the Earl of Wilton) 
the turf lost its greatest ornament in Admiral Rous since the 
days of the Bentinck era. 

Another celebrity was *Jock of Fairfield/ the Yorkshire 
leviathan who managed all Lord Glasgow's commissions, and 
had as frequently to cross swords (metaphorically) with his 
patron as had the Admiral. 

When Pax won the old Ebor Handicap a boy was calling 
over the course, * A message for Glasgow !' 

Hearing this, Jackson said, ' Go up on the Jockey Club stand, 
and the first man you see scratching his head will be Lord Glasgow.* 
The boy did so, and handed the message to the Scotch earl. 
• Who told you I was Lord Glasgow ?* 

'That man,* replied the boy pointing to Jackson in the ring; 
* he said Lord Glasgow would be sure to be scratching his head, 
and, as you were doing it, I gave you the telegram, my lord.' 

' D you, Jackson,' roared Glasgow, ' but TU be even with 

you for that.' 

There was decidedly more character about the men of that 
day if there were, possibly, less refinement. Philosophising is 
out of place here, but the phrase, ' drunk as a lord,' remains to 
mark the time when intoxication was clearly regarded, not as a 
disgprace, but a privilege appertaining to the * upper ten,* and 
only to be enjoyed by the masses on occasions. They improved 
their occasions though, and they came pretty frequently. A 
Leicestershire lord, who used occasionally to drive into the 
county town, had a drunken coachman, and, as both were 
frequently in the same happy condition, it became clear to his 
lordship that something must be done. Driving eight or nine 
miles in the dark along country lanes, they came to grief so 
often that one morning his lordship came to an understanding 
with the peccant coachman. 

* Now, Tom,' said he, ' this won't do ; when you want to get 
drunk in Leicester you must ask my permission, then, if I 
give you leave, I must keep sober and drive you home instead of 
you driving me.' 

Some few weeks after, Tom touched his hat as the footman 
was approaching the carriage door to open it for his master. 
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* Beg pardon, my lord/ said Tom, * but I should like to get 
drunk to-day if it's convenient to your lordship/ 

* All right, Tom/ replied the other, and off they went 

When the time came to get away in the evening Tom had 
improved the time to such good purpose that it was found 
impracticable to take him even in the bottom of the brougham^ 
so my lord drove home without him. When the carriage drew 
up at the front door there was only the light from the lamp in 
the entrance hall, so the footman opening the door, and finding 
no one inside, turned to the box, and said, * Tom, what have you 
done with the old d 1 ?' 

Neither of the men was in any way punished, while his 
lordship was greatly amused at this accident — a glimpse behind 
the scenes of the yellow-plush department. These men, 
however, were not much connected with the turf, but the 
incident seemed to me illustrative of the manners of the age in 
which Lord Glasgow and Admiral Rous lived. 

Returning, then, to our subject. George Payne and Greville 
were, as far as turf matters go, as much Damon and Pythias as 
Rous and Glasgow. Whatever Greville did Payne had to do^ 
and so well were the commissions worked at times, when 
Payne's colours — ^black and white — were really called into 
action, that it was difficult to say who had dealt the cards, 
especially when Glasgow and Jackson had a finger in the pie as 
well. As far as match-making was concerned, Rous had 
another great opponent in the person of the Marquis of 
Exeter. The old smoke-room at Burleigh House has been the 
scene of many a bit of pencilling, involving enormous sums, on 
the eve of Stamford races, and many an exciting contest fought 
between the Harlequin, the Admiral's second colours, and the 
Burleigh light blue and white stripes. 

Referring to the differences that constantly arose between 
Rous and Glasgow, general opinion went that the former was 
the best handicapper in the kingdom. He filled the post at 
Newmarket, Ascot, Goodwood, and all the principal provincial 
meetings. Seldom could any serious fault be found with his 
arbitrament, but perhaps his most brilliant achievments in this 
line were in the Cesarewitch races of 1857 ^^^ ^858. In the 
first, £1 Hakim, Prioress, and Queen Bess ran a dead heat ; and 
in the second, Rocket won by a head, while The Brewer and 
Prioress ran a dead heat Without wishing to introduce into 
this article what has been published elsewhere, in taking leave 
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of the Admiral I may remark that no man prominently engaged 
in turf matters through a lengthened period ever kept his hands 
cleaner than the brother of the late lord-lieutenant of Suflfolk, 

Lord Exeter, who was the Admiral's rival in match-making 
as Glasgow was in handicapping, owned and bred Stockwell, 
than whom a better sire never peeped through a bridle. Lord 
Exeter's favourite jockey was Norman, and he shared his 
lordship's rooted objection to handicaps. 'Weight for age' 
was his motto, hence Ascot, Goodwood, Newmarket, and 
Doncaster oftenest saw his colours flash to the fore. 

Coming nearer to our own times, the ' Fyfield Baronet ' put 
as much faith in John Wells as Lord Exeter did in Norman. 
John had a will of his own, which was exemplified on the eve of 
the Derby, 1869. Sir Joseph Hawley wanted him to ride either 
Greensleeves or Rosicnician for a win. 

* I shall ride Blue Gown if I ride at all, Sir Joseph,' said Wells. 

* Ride what you like,' replied Sir Joseph ; * I know it is no 
use my saying anything;' and ride him he did to good purpose* 

I know men still living who will never forget the fateful Blue 
Gown year, when Lady Elizabeth brought the Marquis of 
Hastings to grief, and his star, till then in the ascendant, set to 
rise no more. 

Old * Sixty per cent ' and Fred Swindell had a high time of 
it working Sir Joseph's commission in his palmy days. The 
latter was not endowed with the best of sight, especially at short 
distances, which was fortunate for an intimate friend of mine. 
In 1874 Swindell came into a Fleet Street telegraph office where 
my friend also had business. Swindell had left his spectacles at 
home, and, as he wanted to send a telegram to Manchester, he 
was in a quandary. Not knowing the other he asked him to 
write the tel^[ram to Whittaker. It was to this effect : * Put 
me a " monkey" on Tomahawk.' That was good enough for my 
friend, who had been anxiously searching for the winner of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, and lost no time in ' putting a bit on ' 
for himself. Everybody knows that Archer piloted Tomahawk 
to victory, and, as he started at thirty-three to one, my friend 
did not repent writing Swindell's telegram. 

It was a remarkable incident in the victorious career of Sir 
Joseph that he won the Metropolitan with a horse (Ban) which 
was omitted from Dorling's correct card of the day. 

Lord Eglinton and Lord Zetland's names are household 
words among turfites, and the match at York for a thousand 
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guineas a-side is probably the most famous on record. Flatman 
rode Voltigeur, and Charley Marlow, who afterwards broke his 
leg when steering Nettle (the property of Palmer the poisoner) 
in the Oaks, rode the Dutchman. It is not generally known^ 
however, that Voltigeur lost the match through the mere 
accident of Flatman dropping his whip in the final effort to get 
to the front on the post. 

• In the Hampshire country, where 'The mighty Smit*^ 
ended his hunting career, a comedy which went nigh to- 
becoming the other thing was enacted when they were trying 
Weatherbit and St. Lawrence. This was not the first trial, for 
they had already ascertained that the Saint had the best of it 
over a mile course, but they wanted to know about the Derby., 
Young John Day was the trainer, and after they had gone about 
half-way to Vicar's Cross, he suddenly called a halt and cantered 
back to the stables, whence he returned with *01d John's '' 
renowned black watch-dog. Proceeding to the trial ground a 
careful survey was made, and a man, disguised as a shepherd,, 
retired on the question being put to him whether he 
wanted * leathering within an inch of his life.' 

* I think it's all right now,' said Jem Furley ; * we've beaten 
the furzes inch by inch, there can't be a mouse on the tout' 

* If there is I don't believe you are a very grand cat, Jem, so 
I'll make sure,* replied Day. Thereupon he started to re-search 
every inch of the ground with the dog. I forget that dog's 
name, but it was the one that used to patrol every morning 
with *Old John's' string. 

They had got nearly to the end of the proposed course 
before anything happened, when a voice, apparently issuing 

from the bowels of the earth, was heard : * Call that d ^n dog 

off and I'll take a hiding and clear out' 

Nobody could tell where the voice came from barring the 
dog; but before anything could be done the sagacious tout- 
catcher had the inquisitive gentleman by the nose, which was all 
he could get hold of, for the tout had enlarged a fox earth with 
a * draining tool,' and, working himself in backwards, had stuck 
a sizable piece of gorse in front of the hole, which he could 
easily remove when the coast was clear. 

* Ho ! ho !' cried John, ' we've found at last Now we'll have 

a bit of badger-baiting for a change. I wonder whether 

can draw him.' 

The tout was wriggling in his confined quarters and splutter- 
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ing with the dirt and blood, but he managed to stammer out^ 
'Any of you chaps take that d 1 off? Til give two guineas/ 

This was his day's fee besides expenses, so one of the * lads,* 
at a nod from John, who thought the joke had gone far enough,., 
took the watch-dog off, and there was 'high jinks' at the local^ 
pub among the Danebury understrappers that night. 

Probably a better mare than Crucifix has never been foaled,, 
not even excepting Eleanor, Blink Bonny, and Shotover. Over 
fifty years ago (1840) John Day was engaged by * Lord George "^ 
to ride her, and three weeks before that July Criterion he had to 
pull off thirty pounds, which was a very trying process for John>. 
who, though far from being a 'gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber,' was fond of a comfortable meal, and by no means partial 
to dry toast, &c. 

About a fortnight after John started on his penance, Lord 
George asked him how he was getting on. 

' Pretty well, my lord, but I should like a bit of butter on my 
toast.' 

* " Patience and water grUel is both good things," as Stephen 
Goodall said. Wait till the Criterion's over and I'll butter your 
toast, John.' 

After the race Lord George presented him with a cool 
hundred — a large sum in those days — and popping a bottle oF 
champagne, proposed the toast of Crucifix. 

* How do you like that toast, John ?' 

* A lot better than the other, my lord. I think I could get 
on very well on a toast buttered like that once a day.' 

This was more scientific than Johnny Osborne's method of 
'getting it off;' but Johnny only wanted to lose seven pounds 
before he rode Vedette at York. He simply donned what . we 
now call a ' sweater,' and, starting from Ownby, walked with his. 
brother to Middleham. One of their halting-places — the last 
one, I suppose — was Doncaster, and there the forbidden fruit 
met Johnny's eye in the shape of a splendidly marled chine of 
beef, with a bottle of pickled walnuts standing by it. 

'Now, John, none of your nonsense,' said his brother, who- 
was quick enough to notice Johnny's hungry look at the joint. 

'I'm going to get weighed,* replied Johnny; and having 
done so he returned triumphantly to the dining-room, and 
announcing that he only wanted another pound off proceeded to- 
make inroads on the beef in spite of his brother's remonstrances. 
However, he got the pound and the beef ' off' somehow, and 
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pulled the race off as well. It is a question whether many 
jockeys of John's day didn't ruin their constitutions in the 
attempt to reach the low weights that obtained at the time, 
while others were deterred from attempting what they regarded 
as a risky if not a hopeless undertaking. 

We have made considerable strides in the right direction 
since Diomed won the first Derby in 1780 — when he only 
carried eight stone — ^to 1891, when Common bore a stone more, 
though the course is now above half a mile longer than it was 
when Sir Charles Bunbury placed his name at the head of the 
long list of owners of Derby winners. 




MISSED HIS TIP. 
By * Peckwater.' 

WISH Colonel Marsden had kept that brute Grey 
Friar at home and trained him himself/ was the 
soliloquy of a well-known trainer and rider of 
steeplechasers of the old school, as on a fine 
February morning he was watching the string of horses under 
his charge take their morning canter on Bluebury Downs. 

The owner of Grey Friar was expected that morning to see 
his horse have a rough gallop over the private steeplechase 
course attached to Ben Field's training quarters, and the trainer 
was awaiting his arrival in by no means his usually cheery frame 
of mind. Ben had been a regular bruiser over a country in the days 
when nearly every town of importance had its steeplechase course; 
without his genial presence the meeting did not seem complete^ 
for he was then as full of fun as a mischievous schoolboy, his 
good-humoured chaff and amusing remarks made him a popular 
favourite second only to the renowned * Black Tom ' himself. 

'Well, how's the grey going on?' asked Colonel Marsden^ 
as he drove up. 

* I can't make anything of him at timber. Colonel, I have 
tried all I know. He scrambles over or through hurdles in 
some sort of fashion, but at anything like stiff timber he's sure 
to come a cropper,' was the reply. 

* The deuce ! try him at the bar then, let him well rap his 
shins. He must be brought to have it somehow,' the Colonel 
replied, angrily. 
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* The bar ! why you can't flog him near it He has doubled 
up my head lad and a rough rider I got to tackle him. Falls 
don't seem to make him a bit more careful.' 

* Ah ! there was Vengeance, that horse of Vever's, he never 
rose at timber, galloped clean through it ; but he seldom came 
down,' the Colonel remarked. 

Then the trainer asked, * Who are we to get to ride him now 
Mr. Bedeman is in the hands of the sheriflf?' 

'Confound Mr. Bedeman!' replied the Colonel, testily, *he 
ought to be here this morning. It has cost me something like 
three hundred to get him out of Brecon Gaol, and I dare say he 
has given me the slip after all.' 

' Oh ! Mr. Bedeman is sure to turn up, I never knew him 
break his word. Well, I am glad you have secured him, for he's 
the only man I know who has any chance of making anything 
of the horse. He's worth a streetful of those overgrown jockeys 
and stable lads one has to put up nowadays,' Field remarked, 
now in better spirits. 

Grey Friar had been bought by the Colonel at a stiff price, 
for he had won several good races on the flat, and he was 
considered valuable for cross-country work. The horse, how- 
ever, had not taken at all kindly to the new job, and no reliance 
could be placed in his style of getting over a country. His 
owner, however, had planned a grand coup with him in the 
ensuing Grand National at Liverpool, as the horse had been 
most favourably weighted, and a lot of money had been put 
on him at various prices. 

And while the owner and trainer are waiting for the gentleman 
jockey to turn up, it will be as well to account for his movements, 
or rather for his forced inactivity during the last few weeks, 

Charley Freshfield, known on the turf as *Mr. Bedeman,* 
was one of those young men of the period who had decidedly 
* missed his tip.' Instead of taking his degree at Oxford, where 
his exceptional abilities would certainly have secured him a 
high place in the class lists, he devoted his energies to the 
various sports and questionable excitements surrounding the 
university, and finally embarked on the hazardous career of a 
gentleman jockey. As a steeplechase rider he was at this time 
at the top of the ladder, but unfortunately his income and 
expenditure could seldom be made to balance, and, to add to 
his embarrassments, he had lent his name — ^ Just as a matter 
of form, you know ?' — ^to a familiar friend, who was on the point 
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of embarking for the Cape, and in two months* time Charles^ 
Freshfield was made painfully aware of the fact, and that he 
was indebted to a firm of money-lenders to the tune of 20o/* 
Judgment had been obtained against him, and a game of hide- 
and-seek commenced. Charley, or * Mr. Bedeman ' as we shall 
henceforth style him, had promised to ride for a friend at Cardiff^ 
and had arrived safely. His mount was named ToUbar, and had 
a great local reputation ; but there were several well-known ^ 

public performers opposed to him, so a longish price could be got 
by his backers. 

Of the local sportsmen, an attorney, who was under-sherifT 
that year, named Griffith Evans, was most demonstrative in 
ToUbar's support. 

*Tam it, man, the horse can't lose! — ^why Mr. Bedeman 
rides. rU take ten to one,' he shouted in the bar of the 'Royal 
Hotel,' where the sportsmen were assembled the night before 
the race. 

* I'll lay you eight,' a provincial bookmaker responded. 

* Ferry well, write down eight fifties.' 
And before the evening had closed the attorney had put 

twenty pounds more on Tollbar at six to one. 

Next morning, when the under-sheriff reached his office, he 
found that a special messenger had arrived, bearing the official 
document by which he was instructed to secure the person of Mr.. 
Charles Freshfield forthwith — he was not aware that his favourite 
jockey and the person he wished to arrest were identical. The 
sheriffs officer, however, to whom the writ was at once made 
over, had been informed of the fact. 

* Oh ! I know where to put my hand on him, he will be in 
the saddling paddock, and I'll have plenty of help ready in case 
of need,' this official remarked, confidently. 

Mr. Bedeman had kept dark all the morning, and had 
slipped on to the stand an hour or two before the races com- I 

menced. He had weighed out for Tollbar and made a rush for 
the spot where his horse stood ready saddled, and, when fairly a 

on his back, believed he could defy the sheriff and all his 
myrmidons. But the official was one too many for him, and 
was in the act of arresting him, when the under-sheriff made his 
way through the throng. 

'Tam it, John Jenkin, man, that's Mr. Bedeman, who's 
going to ride Tollbar !' he shouted. 

John Jenkin had placed his hand on his prisoner. 

\ 
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' I know it's " Mr. Bedeman," and Mr. Charles Freshfield too/ 
lie exclaimed, angrily. 

* Then come this way, John Jenkin, and leave him alone till 
after the race is run. You shall have five pounds if Tollbar wins, 
and I'll be responsible for the debt and costs. Here, man, come 
and have a glass of gin!' and Griffith Evans led the reluctant 
captor away to the refreshment-bar, and allowed Tollbar and his 
jockey to be at liberty. 

* But, indeed ! indeed ! if he doesn't win he'll slip off without 
»coming back to the paddock to weigh in ; or if he has a fall he'll 
fce off, and I shall be liable for the debt,' the officer remonstrated. 

* That's all nonsense. Now come and see the race,' his 
superior argued. 

There were two riders in white jackets, Mr. Bedeman and 
Wm. Weston. The former wore a green, the latter a red cap, 
and as they were charging at a fence just opposite the stand, 
Weston's horse came down and rolled over his rider. 

* Tam it, man, he's down !' John Jenkin cried, and off he 
rushed from the enclosure, followed by one of his men. When 
he arrived at the scene of the accident, the jockey still lay 
insensible on the ground, surrounded by a crowd, and, incredible 
as it seems, still, this actually happened : They had carried the 
senseless man away from the track and were stripping him of 
■everything they thought worth carrying off, a policeman luckily 
arrived in time to recover his whip and one sleeve link ; but a 
gold stud from his collar had vanished, and they had got off 
one of his boots. Talk of the journey from Jerusalem to 
Jericho I it was child's play compared to this ; and verily, if we 
are to fall into the hands of man, let us pray it be not into the 
hands of such a crowd I 

While this was going on, Mr. Bedeman on Tollbar had 
won easily, and John Jenkin, discovering his mistake, had reached 
the stand in time to accompany him as his captor into the 
iveighing-room, whence he was conveyed to Brecon Gaol, re- 
maining there until Colonel Marsden had satisfied his creditors 
and obtained his release. 

' Ah ! here he comes !' shouted the trainer, who had gone to 
look for him from some rising ground, and in a few minutes 
Charley arrived on the spot, and was offering his thanks and 
explanations to his liberator and friend, Colonel Marsden, who 
had known him from his schoolboy days, many of which had 
been passed at the Colonel's house. 
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' I travelled all night and got to Westwood about ten, and 
finding a hack ready saddled, I jumped on him and followed you 
as fast as he could carry me.' 

Charley did not add that he had spent some hours at a 
certain vicarage in Gloucestershire on his way from Brecon, where 
•dwelt a fair maiden who had trusted him through good and evil 
report. Yes, Nellie Armstrong, the sister of an old schoolfellow, 
had declared that until her Charley had released her from her 
promise, she would remain faithful to him. And yesterday, 
after a long absence, Charley had returned to her, and had 
promised that this coming Liverpool should be his last race, and 
that henceforth he would enter upon some useful career which 
might enable him to claim her as his wife. 

* And this is Grey Friar ! I should hardly have known him 
again, he has thickened and grown down so amazingly,' Charley 
-exclaimed, as the grand, muscular grey was led past him ready 
stripped for his cross-country gallop, in which two other chasers 
were to attend himk * I should like to try him over the fences,* 
h& added. 

' Do so ; but from what Field says, you must mind him at 
the timber, he hits it hard,' the Colonel said. 

' He not only hits it, but the chances are he comes a regular 
burster over it,' added Field, giving Charley a leg up. 

And so it nearly proved, but Charley showed himself equal 
to the occasion. 

* We must improve on this,' he said, as he walked his horse 
6ack after his spin. 

* Yes ; try your best, Charley, and I will put you and Field 
•on 500/. to nothing each ; we must win if we can, any way, or — 
Westwood Hall will have to be let furnished' — ^the latter 
alternative the Colonel muttered inaudibly, but it truly repre- 
sented the critical position of his finances. 

Charley and the trainer rode away together. 

' What a slovenly brute this grey is at his fences ; he has 
'fine speed, but I never rode a more uncertain animal. You can't 
tell whether he means jumping or rushing through his places, 
-and at times he is ready to cut it altogether,' Charley remarked. 

* What he will say to those new rails they tell me are put up 
,at the fence before Valentine's brook, I hardly like to think about.' 

Then an idea seemed to strike the astute trainer all at once, 
and he brightened up. 

'We must set to work at him and alter his behaviour or 
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break his neck. The fact is, he has been schooled for hurdle- 
jumping in the new-fashioned way, and taught to brush through 
gorse fences, and this is the result. But if you will tackle him 
regularly, I believe we can manage the customer.' 

* You can depend upon me. I am going to stay at West- 
wood till after Liverpool, and I will ride him in his gallops 
r^[ularly,* Charley replied. 

And so he did, morning after morning. The grey certainly 
improved under his resolute tuition, but at the best he was an 
unreliable customer. His temper, too, was against him in a 
large field of horses, and he was always more ready to cut his 
work altogether than to face it kindly. 

Colonel Marsden continued to back his horse for the Grand 
National, believing that his great speed would carry him home 
in front if he could only negotiate his fences without falling. 
He sent Westwood, a hurdle racer of note, as the grey's com- 
panion to Aintree, and Mr. Bedeman and the trainer arrived 
safely at the scene of action with their charge. 

Ben Field had taken a quiet walk round the new course, and 
found the new rails he had heard of a sufficiently formidable 
obstacle to cause him serious doubts as to Grey Friar's chances 
of getting over them in safety. * There are more ways of killing 
a dog,' &c., passed through his mind, and early on the morning 
of the race he and a lad he could trust made their way to the 
dreaded timber. Ben had provided a small lantern, a sharp 
saw, and a lump of putty — he fully expected to find some 
watchmen on the spot, but the coast was clear. He had 
planned to saw the top rails about three parts through for two 
lengths inside nearest to the flag, and fill the cut of the saw up 
with putty, so that a horse, hitting them hard, would send the 
timber flying. 

At the first cut of the saw the blade sank into a soft mass. 
Ben held his light close to the rail, and then examined the other 
end of it, ejaculating ' Egad ! some one else has got a shifty 
one at timber besides us.' And this was no doubt true, since 
their work had been done for them most artistically. 

On walking over the course later on in the morning with 
Mr. Bedeman, he told him, on approaching the timber, ' Some 
one has made those rails safe for two lengths next the inside flag. 
Be sure you keep well inside here, and you'll find it all right.' 

Charley looked at the speaker as much as to say, 'I can 
guess pretty well who Mr. Somebody is.' 
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*I didn't do it, I vow!' Ben said, interpreting his glance; 
'* but I meant to make them all right, which is much the same 
thing, only some one else had done the job for me. With an 
uncertain brute like your mount, you must not go to the front 
until you jump on to the racecourse the last time ; you must 
wait and take as good a place as you can in the ruck. He will 
go straighter when jammed in by a lot of horses, and unless you 
.get interfered with I believe you have an undeniable chance of 
winning.' 

Such were the experienced trainer's last instructions. West- 
wood, with Mr. Bedeman up, had won the opening hurdle 
:race. The Colonel had landed a good stake, and was now in 
-high feather ; then, after three-quarters of an hour's interval, the 
"bell rang for saddling for the grand event of the day. 

' Your horse looks nervous and upset,' a friend remarked, as 
Mr. Bedeman proceeded to saddle the grey. 

The horse evidently funked, thinking no doubt he was in for 
a towelling. He struck at his jockey, and tried to break away 
from the lad at his head as the trainer gave Mr. Bedeman a leg up. 

' I shan't back him for a shilling,' another said, and the general 
•opinion was against his chance of winning. 

Handsome as a picture he looked, and was thoroughly fit, as 
JField led him on to the course, the Colonel walking by his side. 

* Remember the rails — keep inside,' the trainer whispered. 

Then with * Good luck, Charley,' from the owner, Grey 
Friar's head was loosed, and Charley walked him quietly towards 
"the distance. 

As they neared it, several others passed along in their pre- 
liminary canter for the hurdles in front of the stand. Charley 
suddenly turned the grey's head round and followed them. His 
horse at once took hold of his bit and strode away, meaning to 
get on terms with those in front of him. 

'He gallops kindly enough now,' his rider thought, as he 
steadied him. But when the hurdles were visible and the horse 
lieard the timber rattle, his ears went back, his flag began to 
work, and the pressure on the bit slackened instantaneously. 

Charley was obliged to get up his whip to keep way on. 
Crack ! crack ! he gave it him, right and left. The grey 
bounded forward with his temper maddened and ready to bolt 
anywhere, but he had found his master. Three lengths from 
the hurdles his rider balanced him, and whether he willed it or 
410 he was landed over them in faultless style. 
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* I have never seen any one since Jem Mason handle a shifty- 
one just as Mr. Bedeman does/ remarked an old turfite, and 
he was right. He had power on a horse, and with hands that 
could make him take ofT from a chalked line if he wished 
so to do. 

We have not space to describe at length the race. Mr. 
Bedeman, on Grey Friar, was content with an inside place in 
the ruck after they had settled down a bit, and for a mile or so 
his horse galloped freely and well ; still he did not jump with 
that precision so delightful to feel in the perfect chaser. Then 
a bit of a scrimmage at the fence before reaching those for- 
midable rails put him out of temper. He had thought of 
refusing, and got nearly knocked over, his rider saving him on 
landing with a scramble. Charley lost one stirrup iron, and, 
^vhat was worse, he had lost his inside berth. 

The horse was now running so unkindly, he could not force 
him from from the ruck and regain his place. He was accord- 
ingly compelled to take the rails as he could, being utterly 
unable to follow the trainer's directions. He was hopelessly 
closed in by a lot of horses, some already beaten ; others had 
been disappointed in some way or other, and Grey Friar had 
made up his mind to go no further. As he approached the 
timber he began to * go in the breeching,' and to put the break 
on. Then one bumped against him, then another cannoned 
him, and on taking off almost sideways he was knocked clean 
through the fence, and fell heavily on the other side with his 
rider under him. Two more were brought down by his blunder- 
ing ; their riders, however, were soon up again, and on in vain 
pursuit of the leaders. 

But not so with Grey Friar and poor Qiarley. There they 
lay in a confused heap, the horse stunned and the rider motion- 
less. Then the crowd gathered round, but no one offered to 
lend a helping hand till the horse struggled to his feet, when the 
rider was seen to be crushed and lifeless. 

* Look out, they are coming round again ! ' is soon the cry, 
and Charley's lifeless body is dragged from the track. 

Yes, 'Mr. Bedeman' had ridden his last race. Once too 
often had the pitcher been carried to the well and had been 
shattered into fragments. 

Ben Field, with a surgeon, had hurried to the spot, but it was 
all over. Then followed that sickening sight, the disabled jockey 
carried towards the stand and surrounded by a noisy, jostling 
VOL. VIII. O • 
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crowd, all eager to catch a sight of the poor sufferer, who, a few 
minutes before, in his gay attire, had been the object of their 
admiration and envy. 

But such is oftentimes the fortune of war. Poor *Mr. 
Bedeman ' had missed his tip, and the Colonel's pot had boiled 
over. 




KENNEL REMINISCENCES. 

By A ' Rallywood.' 

S a Belvoir hound, I shall not soon forget the day of 
the * Great Denton Run,' though a portion of our 
pack was out on the Lincolnshire side. I was one of 
those who remained at home, having had a rasping 
time of it the day before. It was towards evening, and I was 
beginning to strain my ears for the well-known sounds heralding 
the return of the seventeen couples that had gone to Somerby, 
when suddenly a voice was borne on the breeze, unmistakably a 
huntsman's voice or a whip's — trust a veteran hound for knowing 
— but it wasn't Jem's nor Tom's, nor was it the dearly loved 
voice of * cheery Will' Now and again a hound would whimper 
or bay, probably after receiving a reminder not to straggle; 
but though I knew the voice of every hound in our pack, I 
utterly failed to recognise one of them. I couldn't make it out 
at all ; but after a few minutes suspense the gate of the adjoin- 
ing yard was thrown open, and in came some sixteen couples 
of likely looking hounds dead beaten. I saluted them through 
the palisades, and so did my companions, and recognised them 
as a portion of the Quom, as one came up to me, whom I 
instantly knew to be a ' Trueman ' bitch. Now the Truemans 
held their heads and sterns, too, very high at Quom in those 
days, and, as this was the premier hound of the lot, the others 
kept at a respectful distance while she talked to the best Rally- 
wood of the day in the Belvoir kennel. 

Of course the first inquiry on my part was respecting the 
' good thing ' they had evidently had, and which had given us 
such an unexpected pleasure. My companions bayed in cor- 
roboration of the last sentiment, for we are all hospitality at Belvoir 
from the hall to the kennel. Beatrice — that was the name of 
the * Trueman' — ^then told us they had found in the heart of 
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their country, screamed over the splendid pastures along the 
banks of the Wreake, and, with scarcely a check, burst into our 
Vale, which took the steam out of horse and hound far more 
than all the run before. Then with one little delay, as they 
threaded the woodlands, they had at length accounted for their 
fox in Denton Park. As there was no accommodation for the 
pack at the Hall, they had come on to Knipton. How I wished 
I had been Mn it' I had had three runs over that lovely 
country, once when Sir Richard Sutton clubbed packs to 
chivy a fox from Shankton Holt, on which occasion, I am 
bound to confess, the Quom showed to most advantage. But I 
thought I could have shown them a thing or two during the Vale 
portion of the run which Beatrice had been relating, for we are 
stouter, and, though I say it, can own to fainter scent than the 
Quom, and Beatrice herself confessed that it lay much lighter as 
soon as they left their fat bullock pastures and had to deal with 
the Harby and Barkstone clay. I wondered that they killed their 
fox when once he had passed Scalford village, and the earths 
were doubtless open on that side of our country if he had known 
where to find them. 

Many a time have we tried to send Charley over the border, 
across the grass to southward, especially from Melton Spinnies ; 
but it seems as though the foxes know Melton is the stronghold 
of their enemies, for they hardly ever take their nightly rambles 
in that direction, or commit depredations on the outskirts of the 
metropolis, consequently none of the foxes get a habit of 
running that way, so we have never been to Quom. However, 
there was high revel at Knipton, and that night and next 
morning we exchanged reminiscences to our hearts' content. 

One fox from Ragdale Spinney had given them as much 
trouble as our Clawson ' bullock rider,' and eventually escaped 
them by migrating to the Cottesmore, where he was supposed 
to have afterwards died gamely in the open just as he was within 
hail of Tugby Bushes. 

Beatrice did not know how that fox beat them at the time, 
but I heard Jem talking about it afterwards. All she knew was 
that they invariably ran him to a certain point on the bank of the 
river, and there they could make nothing of him, though the 
huntsman went the length of calling the hounds off and taking 
them over a bridge so as to cast on the* further side more 
quickly than by letting them swim the river. It appears the 
stream took a sharp bend at the spot, and Reynard, instead of 
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crossing, used to swim round this corner and ensconce himself 
on a little mudbank covered with a miniature forest of reeds, 
one of those spots where a moor-hen would build its nest. This 
was divulged later on— ;^^r indicium^ as Caesar would say. 

She next told me of a remarkable feat performed by a cousin 
of hers, Restless, on the occasion of a run from Cossington 
Gorse, in which, through a mist, the huntsman could only see a 
very short distance in front of him, so though from the length 
and pace of the run he felt sure they ought to be at * view,* no 
fox could be seen, and a fresh one jumping up from a hedgerow, 
the whole pack, except Restless, got on the new line ; but she 
being on the left, kept on the hunted fox, which had made a 
sharp turn in that direction at this point Restless, nothing 
daunted, stuck to the varmint and rolled him over after about 
three-quarters of a mile, and a fine tussle there was, FU warrant, 
if anybody had been there to see it. 

*We had some fun last time we drew Gartree Hill,' con- 
tinued Beatrice. ' You know they never allow anybody to come 
past the middle of that round hill that overhangs the covert till 
the fox has fairly broken, because he is likely to ring and get 
chopped. We are always thrown in at the lane end and work 
towards the fish-pond end, and on this occasion I was busy feather- 
ing on the outskirts on the hill side of the covert, when crash 
came a man through the hedge almost on the top of me. I 
heard the keeper bawl out, " There now ; you can either help to 
find a fox or get chopped, whichever pleases you most. We 
only allow foxes and hounds at this end till the music strikes 
up, so as you won't go back why you must go in and take your 
choice." The man was a dandy from town, who had told the 
keeper to " be demmed " when he civilly asked him to keep back 
a few minutes, so velveteens made no more ado, but, collaring 
him, he ran him down the slope, and with a final, violent push, sent 
him through the hedge, where I left him trying to disentangle 
himself from the thorns and briars, to go after my own business.' 

* What sort of a huntsman is Morgan V I inquired. 

* Oh, he's all right, but the second whip is a caution if you 
don't " ware hare " or anything of that kind. The other day one 
of the last entries — ^not a Trueman — having chopped a rabbit on 
its form when he ought to have been out of covert, was quietly 
lunching right in the middle of it, and the whip soon missed 
him. Back he came, and didn't he let Master Random have it 
Random was always a bad-tempered youngster like bis grand- 
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father, Ringwood, who fearfully worried the huntsman of a York- 
shire pack he belonged to, so he simply scampered away across 
country, and we saw no more of him till he turned up with a low- 
looking fellow from Leicester, who tried to sell him for the pack. 

'"Where did you get him from ? " said the huntsman. 

'"Brought him up from a pup that high, sir, and a mis- 
chievous little beggar he war. He was giv* to me by a friend 
as has a cousin a huntsman." 

'"Well, we don't buy hounds for the Quom in that way, 
though he looks likely enough, and we are trying the experiment 
of a mixed pack ; but when a man brings one of our stray hounds 
home like a man, we treat him well and pay him for his trouble." 

' The shabby individual now became very restless-looking, as 
though he wished himself well out of it. 

•"Do you know your alphabet?" continubd the relentless 
huntsman. 

* He thought he did. 

' " Well, then, when a fool comes here that doesn't know Q 
stands for Quom, we give him a lesson with a horsewhip and 
send him home thirsty." 

' The loafer had not noticed the brand on Random's side, so 
he tried to brazen it out, but in a half-hearted manner. 

* " I don't know what you mean, sir," he said, in a grumbling 
tone ; " but if you don't want my 'ound I can go." 

' " Go on, then, and call him by his name ; he'll follow you 
fast enough no doubt as you bred him from a pup." 

' The scoundrel saw the game was up, so retired as fast as he 
could, thankful to get through the outer gate before feeling the 
thong across his shoulders.' 

' How do you get on with the people in your country ?' asked 
Beatrice, after a pause. 

' Very well indeed. They are all fond of hunting — tradesmen 
as well as farmers.* 

* Because in one part of our country, near Loughborough, 
there is a nasty lot who can't hunt themselves and won't let 
anybody else. One of the worst of these was a farmer named 
Musson. This man thought it wicked to hunt, because it was 
cruelty to the fox, as if Charley didn't enjoy it all but the finish, 
and you know how long that takes. Well, he put all the 
obstacles in our way that he could think of, and his poultry bills 
would make you believe he had contracted at a stiff figure to 
feed all the foxes from Donnington to Thrussington Wold. He 
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had a huge waggoner, who, to curry favour with his master, 
would do all in his power to spoil our sport. Many a straight- 
necked fox would have broken right enough from the gorse on 
his farm had not this fellow Jordan headed him back to covert ; 
but he was always at work on the down wind side, and with the 
help of a couple of boys and a sheep-dog gave Charley very 
little chance. We had a young guardsman riding with us at the 
time I am referring to, and the language he used was awful. 
He declared he was only waiting for an opportunity to give 
Jordan "the sweetest hiding he ever had in his life," and 
by-and-by the opportunity came. We had not been drawing 
Musson's Gorse that morning, but were in full cry over his farm, 
when we came to a corner of a field where the two fences at 
right angles to each other were totally unnegotiable, but there 
was a gate which any man with a decent horse under him could 
get over. Right across this gate Jordan had stationed a cart 
and three horses, which he obstinately refused to move. 
Nobody knew what to do till the guardsman shouted, "Clear 
the way, boys," and at it he went, right over horses, gate, and all. 
Considering his weight, it was a wonderful performance, and the 
men cheered, while the ladies clapped their pretty hands, and 
said, "Bravo, Hugh!" But Hugh had not done with it yet. 
Turning his horse he gave him a minute to catch his wind, and 
then put him at it the other way. His horse's hind legs just 
caught the back of the middle cart-horse, causing him to plunge 
and set the others on the prance, till at last some of- the harness 
gave way, which caused Jordan to become very insolent 

' " You young puppy," he cried ; " if I could only get you off 
that horse I would teach you to behave yourself." 

'"Hold my horse, Bertie," said the guardsman, "and I'll 
teach him to be more polite when ladies are in the field." 

' Therewith he went straight up to the clodhopper, and told 
him to put his hands up ' — Jem called them something else I 
remembered, but I didn't interrupt Beatrice. * Jordan was, as I 
said before, a gigantic fellow, but he was not used to such rapid 
movements as the bout which followed put him through. The 
guardsman hit more quickly, and could balance himself better 
and dance round him like a top, so after a few rounds the carter 
got quite dazed, and though he could still send forth great 
lunging blows that would have spoiled his adversary's beauty had 
they landed, they never reached their mark except one, which 
caught Hugh on the shoulder and felled him like an ox. This 
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was, however, the only advantage Jordan got during the fight, 
and, after a little defensive work to get his wind, Hugh began to 
lead him the same old dance again, till at last the carter, who could 
have carried twenty-stone sacks of com till further orders without 
losing his wind, was totally pumped out and couldn't come to time. 
'"Bellows to mend," cried Tom Barker; "Get him some 
fresh pipes to play on ; " " Evidently not thoroughbred ; " " Toe 
the scratch, Hodge ; " " Give him some Dutch courage ;" and so 
forth from the others, riled the carte;*, till he came once more, 
when Hugh finished the affair by knocking him clean off his 
legs. When he recovered Hugh asked him if he wanted any 
more, and, as he didn't seem to care about it just then, ordered 
him to unlock the gate. He obeyed sulkily enough, and, as 
they went through, Hugh confidentially informed him that he 
intended going into training the next morning, as he was 
very much out of condition, and he (Jordan) would know the 
result next time he or his dog headed a fox. All this I learnt,* 
remarked Beatrice, * from the conversation between Barker and 
a visitor, who was enjoying a few days in our country. Barker 
was telling the tale with great gusto at the meet, and the other, 
who, I fancy, was also a soldier, shook his sides with laughter. 
We haven't had a chance yet of seeing whether Jordan will try 
his old game on, but everybody seems to think he'll want a pair 
of spectacles to see the fox break from Musson's Gorse whenever 
Hugh Bertram happens to be " out." ' 

* They said he had a pair which Mr. Bertram gave him, you 
know, Beatrice,' remarked a young Trueman, who had hitherto 
maintained a respectful silence. 

' Very likely,' replied Beatrice ; ' but they were only the rims 
without any glasses.' 

The seniors indulged in a quiet smile at this, but the 
youngsters didn't seem to see the joke. 

' That reminds me of our Sedgbrook fox,' I replied ; * at 
least, in as far as it ended in a sound thrashing. This particular 
varmint was valued by the hunt, as he had no equal that season 
barring the Scraptoft customer, which beat your pack, and 
eventually got away like the one you told us of, but not by any 
trick, simply by dint of sheer speed and wind.' 

' Oh, we all know about our Scraptoft fox, and if yours was 
anything like him he was worth his weight in gold.' 

* Moreover,' I went on, * there was a peculiar mark on this 
fox ; he had a black patch just at the root of his brush, a mark, I 
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believe, never known on a fox before. The mark was not so 
large that the huntsman would have noticed it when running ;. 
but we unearthed him once, and then, of course, it was easy 
enough. He used to live in Harston Wood, and, after giving us 
many a good run, we one day gave him a rattling though 
slightly ringing gallop down to the Grantham and Nottingham 
Canal at Sedgbrook, where we threw up on the edge of the lock. 

'After that we could never find this fox. Some thought 
Reynard had gone over the coping and got drowned in the 
swirl from the overflow of the upper water, others thought he 
had come to the conclusion that we were either too good for 
safety, or not good enough for fun, and had therefore migrated 
to another county; however, they were all wrong, for when- 
Tom Barker went up to London, soon after, to see the Cattle 
Show, he found our Sedgbrook fox safely lodged in a cs^e in 
Leadenhall market, and he not only bought him to bring home,, 
but spent some time and money on ascertaining how he came 
there. First he traced him to a man of the name of Rogers,, 
living at Nottingham, who had consigned him to the London, 
dealer, and eventually he traced him to the master of one of the 
barges on the aforesaid canal. It transpired at last that the fox,, 
being hard pressed, bolted on to the deck and into the cabin,, 
where Mr. Bargee secured him, and, being acquainted with 
London ways, immediately consigned him, through Rogers, to- 
the dealer, as a curiosity in foxes. The sequel of this was that 
" The Marquis," who was always glad of any excuse for a turn 
at fisticuffs, undertook to revenge the hunt for the good runs 
they had doubtless lost through " Sedgbrook's " temporary 
absence in town. The result, however, was different from that 
in the tussle between your guardsman and the carter, for the 
bargee tapped the noble claret, put the noble peepers in mourning,, 
and otherwise made it so hot for the noble Marquis that he 
threw up the sponge, and gave bargee a " fiver " for licking him. 

'See that picture over the fireplace? That's Rollicker — 
poor Rollicker ! He had a short life and a merry one, but if 
Jem hadn't taken his part he would have had a shorter one 
still. Jem always leaned to the weaker side, even where 
he saw the faults of his protdgi as clearly as other folk, and 
when Goodall wanted to put an ounce bullet through Rollicker 
on more than one occasion he came to the rescue by reminding 
Will that RoUicker's faults were those of a young hound, and 
that he was worth keeping for his speed both over the open 
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and in getting out of covert. The fact was that if Rollicker 
got the least scent his legs ran away with him, and, being 
often a leading hound through his superior speed, he frequently 
did get the scent ; but it is one thing to get it and another thing 
to keep it. I don't think any hound could go the pace he went 
without spoiling runs — no matter how clever the huntsmaa 
might be in making his casts — and reliable hounds often get 
a bad name without deserving it through the rashness of a 
Rollicker, because, being a little in the rear, they can't always 
trust to their own noses. However, as far as I was concerned,, 
my character was too firmly established to suffer, but Goodall's 
language at times was such as no well-bred hound could listen to 
with pleasure ; indeed, he got into the habit of giving the scape- 
grace credit for every check if he were in the field. Only let 
the pack throw up their heads in the middle of a field when 
scent was anything like decent, and Will would make a cast 
anywhere but forward, and vow the destruction of " that 
ramping devil." Threatened hounds, however, like men, live 
long, and this Belvoir scapegrace attained, comparatively 
speaking, a good age for such a confirmed sinner. He didn't 
die in Knipton Vale, nor find a resting-place among the best 
blood that crossed the shires since the famous Good Friday 
morn when the Oxfordshire hounds came through the streets 
of Leicester as bells were ringing for church. 

* In that very county Rollicker passed the latter portion of 
his life, and it came about in a curious manner. There was at 
that time in Oxfordshire a youthful follower of the chase 
who constantly went through such rasping runs after dinner as 
men like Burbidge and Osbaldistone enjoyed about half-a-dozen 
times in their lives. His name was Montague Gubbins, his 
balance at the bank was, like himself, a bouficery and when 
his marvellous tales began to fall flat on the tyros, and elicit 
hints from the hard-riding Bicester men as to his descent 
from a certain Jew, of mendacious fame, he determined to take 
a bolder flight, to leave the "home counties," and steer his 
cattle over the pastures of Quorn, the Heath, the Vale, and the 
raspers of Cottesmore. His career at Melton, however, was 
unfortunate from first to last. Down he came, early in 
November, with a stud second only to the Egerton lot, and>. 
though the season was an open one, he had pipes to play upon 
when the Christmas peals had died away and the Belvoir 
baron of beef was a thing of the past ; but, as Jem remarked^ 
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he was always " a deuce of a lot too forrard at start, and in 
the wrong parish at the finish whenever a straight 'un wor on 
foot" Montague's misfortunes culminated in February, when 
we took the field fully determined to settle the account of a 
customer in Newman's Gorse that had given us the slip after 
many a hard run. Goodall had the pick of the pack out that 
day, and whether there was some mistake or not, his pet 
aversion, Rollicker, was of the number; but Jem was most 
likely responsible, for he had handicapped the " greyhound," as 
they called him, by fastening a shot belt round his neck. 
Rollicker, however, made light of the encumbrance, going for 
blood as hard as ever ; to this day I can't think how he kept 
it up. We went first through Freeby Wood, and then, with a 
sharp veer to the right across to Thorpe Ashes, no check 
occurring, thanks to old Branstone who never put any 
confidence in Rollicker's note. I believe if we had lost the 
line at that early stage of what proved a memorable run, 
Goodall would have killed Rollicker before he drew the next 
covert. I need not go through the whole of that chivy, for it is 
well known to you all; but the fast one misbehaved twice after- 
wards, and Will made up his mind that he should do it no 
more. Well, as you know, we rolled our stout fox over, in 
sight of Holwell Mouth, and I don't think any of us tasted 
blood sooner than the delinquent. Meanwhile Montague, whose 
last day it was with the three great packs, had got hopelessly in 
the rear, but hearing that Rollicker was the fastest hound in 
the Belvoir pack, he negotiated with Jem for his purchase, so 
that is how the last days of the " greyhound " came to be passed 
in Oxfordshire. All we have to remind us of him is the picture 
on the wall there which Jem paid for, and the records in the 
kennel book. Montague returned home elated at being the 
medium of transferring so famous a hound to his county, but» 
as you may guess, he ran away from his new kennel companions 
worse than he did from us, and they decided to kill him, so that 
was the end of Rollicker. 

' This, however, was not the worst as far as Montague was 
concerned, for in an evil moment he had determined to get a 
brush and exhibit it as that of the fox killed in the famous run 
from Newman's Gorse. You are all laughing, as well you may 
be, for you know what is coming. Of course he chose the 
most public occasion to produce his trophy. The sporting 
world had been ringing with the tidings of the " good thing '* 
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that had fallen to the lot of the Belvoir, when, at the hunt 
dinner which was followed by the ball, Montague went in for 
glory by giving an account of his deeds on that glorious day, 
winding up by producing the aforesaid brush, which he declared 
he had won on his chesnut Brasenose, being the only man in at 
the finish. What was his confusion when one of the sceptical 
Bicester men above referred to, remarked, " Ah, Gubbins, that 
was a splendid thing! I know several men down there, and 
three of them sent me papers with a full account of it They 
don't mention your name, but that might be from local jealousy. 
I should feel inclined to show them up, but there is one awkward 
matter to be got over. They all agree in reporting it as a major fox! " * 

* Of course, after that, Oxfordshire was no longer a fitting 
field for our Nimrod's after-dinner runs, but I have heard Jem 
and the others laughing and joking many a time about 
Montague .and the major fox. 

* Well, there are only two of you here who remember those 
days, but you will bear me out in saying that we all respected 
" The Major/' though he gave us more trouble than any varmint 
except the " bullock-rider " I told you of the other day, and one 
other which I am not likely to forget. I feel a twinge now 
from what I got when he parted with his brush, and what vexed 
me more at the time, I hadn't the satisfaction of blooding 
myself on a varmint I had chivied for three seasons. He was 
a lean-looking heath fox, and he usually got up in a hedgerow 
or a turnip-field, though there are, of course, plenty of warm 
coverts close by. Well, one day, early in the season, we got 
him afoot with so little law that try as he would we forced 
him out of his line and stuck to him so hard that I, who was as 
fast as most at the time, was fairly coursing him, as Redwing 
knows, when he suddenly disappeared at a gateway, and though 
I kept scent into a ditch that ran underneath it, I suddenly 
found myself brought up by a vermin trap, set at the entrance 
to the tunnel, under that gate. They ran into him within a 
hundred yards, but I was, as I said, out of the fun, and through 
the leg being neglected for a time I never ran quite so well 
afterwards. I have been told I was not the only hound he put 
in the same fix, for they say he knew all the likely places for 
traps to be set ; but I don't think he could know of that one, as 
he was out of his line. All the same, it is well for you 

* A fox that has lost his brush* 
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youngsters to look out for the things whenever you are running 
hard in ditches or to ground at the mouth of a tunnel* 

* What made you bite that Frenchman when they killed at 
Skillington ?' inquired a mischievous young hound. 

' To begin with, he wasn't a Frenchman, he was a Mounseer ; 
and if you keep your ears open you'll find they come from ever 
so many countries over the sea, where the winters are so cold 
that they can't get any fox-hunting. Some of them come here 
with good cattle and ride them well, too ; but at that time, when 
they had only just found out that there is no sport like fox- 
hunting, and only one place in which to get it, our men used to- 
make all sorts of fun of them. We know better now, for these 
*' Counts," as they call them, have pounded the field over and 
over again, and I am sorry I spoiled Mounseer's seat for about 
ten days in the middle of the season. I thought the affair had 
died out ; but if you will have it. Master Ranger, I'll tell you 
all about it. I only hope you won't find in your old age an 
impertinent puppy to rake up that aff*air of the polecat' (Ranger 
tucked his stern close and looked as if he had just been rated 
and thonged for lagging in covert). *You know all hounds 
have a liking for mumbling a fox's head, and I confess that I 
had, nay, still have, an especial weakness for the morsel. I 
know I always tried to spoil the mask before Will broke a fox 
up, and mostly got the head if it was in the scramble. Many a 
one have I carried home to Knipton when we killed at the end 
of the day, but in this particular run the Mounseer had beaten 
Will, and, being desirous of securing the mask, down he jumped 
and spoiled my game. Will gave him what he wanted, but I 
was so wild I sneaked up behind him as he was lighting a 
cigar with his arm through his bridle, and gave him such a nip 
through the buckskins as made him use a lot of words we didn't 
understand. His whip was ready enough, but when he turned 
round I was sitting as demure as a puppy that has just dragged 
the farmer's clean boots into the back garden. Traveller got 
the hiding, and Jem sat laughing, but he kept quiet till we were 
well on the way to kennel. He never baulked me again, and 
for that matter he seldom had the chance, for it was wonderful 
how old Will managed to drop over the nearest hedge at a 
finish, though he might have had bellows to mend for a couple 
of miles. I only remember about half-a-dozen times when a 
stiffening fox couldn't get a glimpse of Will's red coat as he laid 
his mask on his shoulder to see whether hounds were running 
close, or some RoUicker would ^ive him a chance of a nip- 
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through the thigh as a parting memento. Always go for the 
neck if you are first up, for my experience goes to show 

•Sir Reynard is lithe and will ever die game, 
There's many a foxhound for life will be lame, 
With nought but himself and his folly to thank, 
If scorning my warning he go for the flank.' 
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GEORGE PARR. 

By *Radcliffe.' 

UR thoughts fly back to the long-vanished day 
When he who has passed from our midst away 
On Nottingham Forest first made his mark, 
Well coached in his style by the vefran Clarke. 
They practised so well on the shaven green, 
The pupil, a colt of but years seventeen. 
Endowed with keen vision and firame of wire. 
Was chosen to play for his famous shire. 
He proved well trained at each point of the art, 
But style such as Daft*s you can ne'er impart 
Ten times have the Notts the first county been 
Since George's last four to the leg was seen, 
Right merrily speeding off" to the bound, 
'Mid cheers from all sides of the old Trent Ground 
For cutting, for driving, for * drawing them aft,* 
Still none ever equalled the style of Daft; 
But George kept them down; he seldom played slow 
And then, as regards that ungainly 'mow,' 
I've many a time seen Nottingham glad 
Towards finish that staunch old * mower' they had. 
All cricketers know that a fast leg ball 
Will set you a task to hit it at all. 
Unless it's a long one, then forward play 
By 'timing' may get that teaser away 
In firont of square leg for a useful brace. 
Or trio, if you have the reach of Grace. 
But George's critics will grant me, I beg, 
That's only avoiding a hit to Meg,' 
At which they know well they are like to fail. 
But what of Sir Reynard who'd lost his tail? 
Just like him, these critics of old George Parr 
Say, *Pity that Georgy his style should mar.' 
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I once heard these words from a Trent Bridge crack: 

'I'd give a cool "fifty" to get the knack.' 

Tween villages three you may take your choice, 

There's Sutton, and Radcliffe, and Burton Joyce; 

All nurseries grand through seasons they've been 

For colts who aspire to the great Trent green. 

In records of Radclifie there's no man found 

To equal George Parr at the game 'all round.' 

A rattling good theme for cricketing song, 

He played up so well, he played up so long. 

His benefit brought to Nottingham green 

As grand a concourse as ever was seen 

Away from old London, whose crowds we know 

Come mostly to Lord's just to see the show. 

But there you beheld on the banks of Trent 

The cricketing world from Yorkshire to Kent 

Professionals came to this gathering grand, 

And squires from the length and breadth of the land. 

The turnstiles were whirling the livelong day; 

The lacemen rushed down for a short hour^s play, 

Not staying to change when they left their 'shift,' 

Determined to give dear old George a lift. 

A 'bumper' they raised, and I'm pleased to say 

In comfort he passed each declining day. 

At Radcliffe village, by silvery Trent, 

Where most of his life had so well been spent — 

Though not quite the whole, for George in his day 

Showed continents three how the game to play. 

A tree still remains on the Trent Bridge Ground, 

A mark where his hits often cleared the bound, 

Or else went away for a useful three — 

And, therefore, they christened it 'George Parr's Tree.' 

The Nottingham flag flew but half-mast high 

When George Parr was laid to his rest hard by — 

At Radcliffe. The wreaths were a sight I ween. 

But 'mongst them a bough from that tree was seen. 

Then deep were the sighs and moist were the eyes 

Of all who took part in the obsequies. 

Adieu to the link 'tween present and past, 

'Twixt Pilch and Dick Daft (who still lives;, the last { 

Of those who raised high the Nottingham flag. 

And never perinitted the game to drag. 

All worthy the name of players admire 

The way they oft ' pulled it out of the fire.' 

Now bumpers we'll drain with a heartfelt cheer 

To doughty George Parr and his mem'ry dear. 
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SUMMER SPORT ON PONY-BACK. 

ifj'CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

UMMER is the long season of repose in which to 
contemplate the past and spekilate o' the futur', 
and who ever talked o' the winter of our discontent, 
talked like an insane man and no sportsman/ to 
quote the words of the immortal Jorrocks. As another season's 
sport comes round, once more the welcome woodland voices are 
heard through the early morning mist, and well-known faces 
return to their old haunts at the fall of the leaf. * How have 
you summered ? ' is one of the first questions that greets us. 

'Thank you, girth a trifle larger, and just a dash of grey in 
the mane, but otherwise as keen for sport as ever.' 

Pony flesh in the summer-time takes the place of hunters in 
the stalls, and happy, I say, is the hunting man whose means 
permit him to have a stable full of them, for they will stand 
him in good steady and ward off any attack of blue devils 
during the long season of forced inactivity. Every year is the 
pony becoming more popular, and care and attention to his 
breeding has enlarged his sphere of usefulness, given him good 
looks, and trebled his value, and he has to thank his polo 
friends for the high position he now takes in the equine world. 
The pony of to-day is essentially the product of the nineteenth 
century in make and shape — ^the stamp we desire to find in a 
perfect hunter, but in the days of our grandfathers he was a 
little three-cornered beast and had to wear a crupper to keep 
the saddle from slipping over his ears. Fashion has marked 
him for her favourite, and we may see him now in the Drive or 
the Row, on the polo-ground or the hunting-field, and as often 
as not, by his good looks, manners, and action, he appears to 
be * the pick of the basket, the show of the shop.* 

Those who have witnessed the fair scene on Hurlingham's 
polo-lawns, which is the Elysium of pony flesh, might easily 
imagine the revival of the old days of tilt and tourney. There 
are the lists round the greensward, teeming with rank and 
beauty in all the glorious apparel which befits the leaders of 
fashion, and holding many a rival queen of the jousts, wearing 
her knight's colours. The ponies of all nations form the teams 
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waiting under the shade of the trees to enter the arena and take 

their part in the dashing game of ball and bamboo-stick. Here 

one finds high-caste Arabs, Barbs, Egyptians, the various 

breeds of the United Kingdom, and the thoroughbred pressed 

into the service, showing the pink of condition in all the glories 

•of a summer coat — as grand a show of diminutive horse-flesh as 

it is possible to imagine. 

But the delights of polo are only within reach of the man of 
considerable means, so that it can never become a popular 
pastime in England. My friend Frank Fairoaks was a man of 
limited means, whose chance of hunting meant residing quietly 
at a little house all the year round in the neighbourhood of a 
pack of hounds. Out of season, therefore, to this man, whose 
soul was in the saddle, time might have passed somewhat 
drearily if he had not bethought himself of touring about on 
horseback, which kept him sound in mind and body. In intro- 
ducing Frank to you, instead of giving you all his points — the 
shape of his nose, the colour of his hair, or the disposition of 
his character (which is always more or less confusing, and quite 
a matter of opinion, for it is not man's mission to rival woman 
in the class for good looks) — if I give you his riding-weight I 
think you will at once have him before you in your mind's-eye 
and know the most important point about him. To be able to 
ride eleven stone seven is nothing short of a blessing, and gives 
the lucky individual an enormous advantage over the heavier 
man, and greater possibilities are open to him. 

The narrative of my friend's first venture on a summer tour, 
pony-back, may give a few hints to those who feel inclined to 
try the experiment and take to the road, instead of planting 
themselves down at the seaside under the impression that they 
are getting their full money's-worth of enjoyment 

Play had just finished for the County Cup Polo Tournament 
at Hurlingham, and Frank, like a good sportsman, had made 
this the excuse to run up to town for a couple of nights (at the 
cost of the price of a new saddle, I must confess) and shout 
' Tally-ho ! ' for his county team. Many had finished their 
season's play with the ponies, and were off to * fresh fields and 
pastures new,' and in Tattersall's lists each week pony flesh was 
largely represented. At this season ponies are a good specula- 
tion for those who have the convenience to winter them and 
bring them up again in good condition next spring, when they 
will be in greater demand than ever, and prices will amply 
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repay their winter keep and show a nice little balance on the 
right side, which should prove a more remunerative investment 
than the Three and a Half per Cents. 

Frank was spending the evening with a hunting friend who 
had played in the County Cup game, and you may be sure the 
game was then played over again and the abilities and 
merits of the ponies discussed, by the enthusiastic pair. The 
polo player was just off for a cruise, to be followed by a visit to 
the moors, so that he was well provided for in the way of sport, 
and, turning to Frank, who had proved as enthusiastic a listener 
as he had been a spectator, said, ' Look here, old man, I will lend 
you my two ponies for their keep, for I've finished with them 
for the present, and they will amuse you till hunting comes round.' 

* Thank you,* replied Frank, ' but I'm thinking I have not 
the neck to spare for the game ; I'd sooner break it out hunting, 
if I am to break it at all.' 

'Nonsense! I don't mean that. Why not start out on a 
riding tour.^ The ponies are as fit as fiddles; you could not 
knock them up if you tried.' 

' That's better ! but I must ride with some object, or I 
should never get " forrader " on the journey.' 

'Well, then, how would it suit you to ride them from 
London to York } — good road all the way, pleasant hunting 
scenery to keep your mind occupied.* 

' What ! try to lower Dick Turpin's record ? What would 
your ponies say to that } ' replied Frank, laughing. 

* Oh, I'm not afraid of that ; you're too good a sportsman. 
Now, what I propose is this, and it's my own idea : Ride the 
ponies postillion fashion — that is, ride one, and lead the other 
with your luggage strapped on the saddle, and change saddles 
when you see fit, and there's no reason why you should not 
accomplish fifty miles a day with ease.' 

'Well, I shall get my name up all down the road, that's 
certain, going in that fashion.' 

' By Jove ! you will. You ought to go as an advertisement 
for something or other ; I've no doubt there's an enterprising 
firm to be found that would run you, and pay all your expenses 
into the bargain ! ' 

' And expect me to throw out handbills at every house and 
village I come to ; in fact, it would look like a regular paper- 
chase all the way down the road. No, I don't think I'm the 
man to do it.' 

VOL. VIII. P 
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' Well, you're bound to have the newspapers on your tracks 
so you'd better be photographed before you start ! ' 

* AVhat a beggar you are for chaff! * replied Frank. But the 
idea could not have been very distasteful, for the next minute 
he inquired, * Now, who do you consider the best man to photo- 
graph ponies, in case we should have them done ? * 

The idea speedily took a decided form, and an inspection of 
the two ponies and the necessary preparation for the tour 
occupied our friend's attention the next morning. The sight 
of these two ponies — two bay mares just fourteen hands, and 
as like as two peas in a pod — would have pleased any sports- 
man who delights to rest his eye on the lines of a good-shaped 
one. Standing on short, strong legs and good, sound feet, with 
plenty of substance and bone, no better mount could a man 
have chosen for a long day's journey. Each pony had a clean,, 
well-bred head and bold eye, a good shoulder, and short back^ 
and was, in fact, the hunter type in miniature. 

* Will they do ? ' said their proud owner, as Frank went the 
round of each pony and critically ran his fingers down their 
back tendons and noted the hard muscles as he dipt their 
necks. 

* They are as hard as nails, and their legs are cool and cleaa 
as a bell of brass ; they are fit to go for a man's life.' 

' Well, now, just to give you a spurt, I'll lay you a five- 
pound note that you don't ride them to York in four days — 
that's at the rate of fifty miles a-day. The ponies will stand 
the work easy enough if you change from one to the other 
frequently, and see that they get their bait when you rest 
them, for they are both good grubbers.' 

* I'm on ! * replied Frank ; ' it's to be done easily with a pair 
of ponies like these, bar accidents.' 

* No ! you must run the chance of all accidents ; I'm not 
going to give you the opportunity of stopping to talk to some 
good-looking girl down the road 1 ' 

* Well,' replied Frank, with some dignity, ' I'm about the last 
person in the world likely to do so, and you know that ! * 

*I don't know!' replied our friend, and there was a merry 
twinkle in his eye. *I would not trust you, Master Franks 
farther than I could see you ; you sworn bachelors are 
dangerous fellows with the petticoats ! ' 

The next day was spent in making preparations. Two well- 
fitting saddles were selected, and D-rings fitted to the one to- 
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carry the saddle-bags, which were placed as nearly as possible on 
Ihe top of the saddle, with a girth-strap to keep them from 
moving, for to have had a saddle-bag on the near side of the 
lead pony would have been in the way of the rider. A 
complete change of everything was stowed away in the bags, 
with waterproof cape and apron in case of sudden storms ; and 
as one pony had only to carry the luggage, weight was not a 
matter of great importance, especially when the whole kit scaled 
about thirty pounds only, 

A map, compass, pipe, and horse-pick and short hunting- 
crop with thong, were placed handily; and each pony wore a 
light head-stall and chain attached, and their shoes received 
careful attention, being shod as if for hunting. The plan was to 
ride one of the ponies in the morning, and change to the other 
in the afternoon, which change was to be performed by 
reversing the saddles. The weather was cool and breezy and 
the ground in fair order for summer hacking, which points were 
in favour of the ride; but flies were, perhaps, the greatest 
nuisance. 

The night before starting, the ponies were sent up to Stoke 
Newington to be stabled, so that an early start might be made, 
and London, with its pavements and traffic, left behind as soon 
as possible. 

'There's a paragraph about you going the round of the 
evening papers,' said Frank's humorous friend, '* so there will be 
crowds down the road all the way on the look-out for you, I've 
no doubt ! ' 

' You don't say so } ' said Frank, in much alarm. 

* Yes, and that's not all,' continued the joker; ' the paragraph 
says that you will address them at intervals during the journey. 
So look to your laurels, my boy, and rival old Gladstone ! ' 



The distance by road from London to York is one hundred 
and ninety-nine miles on the old North Road, and in the old 
coaching days the journey was performed in two days and 
three nights, which was considered good travelling. The Great 
Northern Railway now runs nearly parallel with the road, with 
the exception of a few deviations, mostly noticeable between 
Peterborough and Grantham, where the railway has the longer 
distance to cover. The old inns, and what were formerly 
thriving little towns down the road in the good old days, are 
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now but a memory of the past, for the stream of humanity has 
been turned away from them into another channel, and left 
them high and dry. 

There were two main roads from London to York in the 
old coaching days, and Frank decided to take the road that 
runs by Ware, hoping to reach Huntingdon that night, and so 
accomplish fifty odd miles of the journey. Attired in a light 
riding get-up, with breeches and leggings, our traveller made a 
start by eight o'clock in the morning, all the staff at the inn 
turning out to see the rival performer to Dick Turpin. The 
first stage of twenty miles was necessarily a slow one over street 
pavements lined by bricks and mortar, by way of Stamford 
Hill and Edmonton, associated with Cowper's well-known stoiy 
of ' Johnny Gilpin ; ' away by Enfield Chase, the huntings 
ground of kings and queens in bygone history ; Waltham, with 
the Queen Eleanor Cross, was left behind, and the borders of 
Hertfordshire gained. 

With two ponies that had hardly settled down to the 
newness of their imposed task, our sportsman's attention was 
somewhat occupied, so that he hardly appreciated the antiquity 
of the surroundings, and was very glad of his dinner at Ware. 
At this old-fashioned little town he decided on a long halt of 
two or three hours during the heat of the day, and made sure of 
the ponies having a good bait, after a drink of chilled water, 
taking care not to leave the stable before he had seen them 
rubbed down and make a hole in a feed of com. Then to the 
inn parlour to fortify the inner man, study the paper, and hope 
that the dreaded deputation might not turn up and expect the 
speech as suggested in the newspaper paragraph. 

In the afternoon our traveller led the pony he had ridden In 
the morning, and, finding abundance of turf by the roadside, 
which made excellent hacking-ground, he was able to push on, 
following the course of the telegraph-poles, that carry their 
twelve and thirteen wires by the side of the Old North Road. 
Buntingford and Royston were left behind, and the borders of 
Cambridgeshire gained. Brewers' waggons, carriers' carts, tramps,, 
and cyclists formed the chief traffic of the once crowded road,, 
and all in turn stared at the traveller with his pack-horse as if he 
were the ghost of some hundred years ago. Little of import- 
ance happened, except that Gaylass, the lead pony, got a 
gadfly under her flank, and set to work and kicked like 
distraction, severely trying all the straps that held the baggage 
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to the saddle. With one short halt, Huntingdonshire was 
reached, and the sight of large fields, well stocked with young 
horses, delighted the heart of our sportsman. Passing through 
Godmanchester, he rode over the bridge that crosses the Ouse, 
and just at dusk clattered into the old inn-yard at Huntingdon, 
well satisfied with himself that he had accomplished some fifty 
odd miles of the journey, and much relieved to find that no 
crowd had assembled to meet him. His first care was to see 
the ponies well stabled and done up for the night, and to again 
make sure that they had their full feed of com, remembering 
the story of the man who professed to take a pride in his horse's 
tail, and at every bait stood by combing and brushing it, the 
result being that his pony looked better than any other that 
travelled on the road, the reason being that the pony always 
had his full allowance of com. 

That night our sportsman slept soundly in the old oak- 
panelled room of the inn, and the ghosts and the rats disturbed 
not his dreams, for a day spent riding in the fresh air is a more 
potent sleeping draught than any dmg yet discovered. Before 
turning in for the night, however, being of a careful tum of 
mind, he reckoned up the day's expenses, which he found 
might be averaged from five-and-twenty to thirty shillings. 

Fare at the inn was substantial and wholesome, and the 
people old-fashioned and glad to see a stranger, for, except 
the itinerant bagmen and the weekly market-callers, there was 
little or nothing doing. An early morning stable inspection 
proved the ponies to be fit, and well on their feed, and our 
sportsman was one of those who believed in liberal treatment, 
and only measured his hunters' com by their stomachs. Gaily 
our traveller set out on his second day's joumey, both ponies 
moving corkily, shaking their bits as they sniffed the fresh 
morning air. Two ponies will always go better in company 
than they will singly, so that this joumey postillion fashion was 
accomplished with greater comfort and the possibilities of 
distance were doubled, in consequence of the arrangement 
already described. Villages and houses were few and far 
between, and a well-wooded country was on the left side of the 
road, with the fens stretching away to the right 

The village of Stilton,* that gives the name to the celebrated 

* Stilton cheese was never made at Stilton. A cheese was sold at Stilton 
in coaching days, and that fact gives the name to the cheese. 
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cheese sold there in coaching days, and distant some twelve miles 
from Huntingdon, was reached, but the place has now dwindled 
away to nothing, and village ale-house fare was all that was 
obtainable. Our traveller had in his mind's eye the old hunting 
hostelry, the ' Haycock ' inn at Wansford for the mid-day bait, 
and pressed on over a nice undulating country until he crossed 
the borders of Northamptonshire and entered the little town of 
Wansford. Here good corn and equally good ale were to be had, 
and two pups at walk, with the Fitzwilliam brand on their side, 
welcomed our traveller, recognising him, doubtless, as a good 
sportsman. What with the quaint old rooms of the famous 
' Haycock,' the old sporting pictures on the wall, and the good fare, 
our wayfarer might have over-stayed his time. With a view halloa 
from the yardsmen, the postillion pair set out once again, crossing 
the old, narrow stone bridge over the Ouse, and hoped to reach 
Grantham that night, some twenty-five miles distant. The road 
passed Burleigh Park, by Stamford town, and descending 
the hill into Stamford, that charming old-fashioned little 
town lies before you with its handsome churches, quaint 
old posting-houses with sign boards hanging across the street, 
and cobble pavements. Riding up the hill, by the lovely broach 
spire of St. Mary's, our traveller was almost inclined to follow 
Sir Gilbert Scott's example and take his hat off to it, only I am 
afraid the rogue regarded it more as a good steeplechase point 
than an architectural achievement. Outside Stamford the road 
is white from limestone, and the red lands of bonny little 
Rutland strike the stranger's eye as a feature of the country. 
The road is bleak and deserted, and the lines of woods of the 
Cottespiore hunt border up to the road on either side, and 
beyond that there is little for meditation, for the road is straight, 
and you can see ahead for miles, and long is the road that has 
no turning. 

Frank had marked on the map, for a halt, an old inn, the 
* Ram Jam,' by Stretton village, which looked big on paper, but 
when reached offered the poorest and roughest accommodation 
for man and beast. The legend of the old house was that 
highwayman stayed there, and when the time came for that 
gentleman to pay his bill, he took the landlord down into the 
cellar, and, asking him if he knew how to draw two different 
liquors out of the same barrel, he proceeded to show him by 
boring two holes in the barrel. * Now,' said he, * ram your 
finger into that hole and jam your finger in the other hole, 
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while I run upstairs and get two corks/ In this plight he left 
the landlord and the house. With a stage of twelve miles into 
Grantham, and signs of approaching evening, our traveller had 
to push on, and the ground was rising all the way, so that, a 
mile further on, the old coachmen declared* that they were on 
the highest ground between London and York. The big range 
of old Morcary Wood crowns the hill, and Witham Common, 
bleak and dreary, with the hundredth milestone between London 
and York, is just on the borders of Lincolnshire. The road 
now passes through the domains of the Belvoir hunt ; the fields 
are big, and the country well timbered. One small village is 
on the road, and two famous old posting houses, the * Blue' and 
' Black Bull,* and a steep hill takes you down into Grantham 
town, which lies in the hollow, one hundred and ten miles from 
London. Such a famous hunting centre offers the best 
accommodation for man and beast at the many old-established 
inns throughout the town, and in the hunting season, large 
numbers of horses stand at the * George ' and the * Angel.' 
Both the ponies and their rider were glad of their bait that 
night, for the road all day had been straight, dusty, and long, 
and a good deal of it up-hill work. An examination of the 
ponies' legs proved satisfactory, for they showed no signs of the 
journey, in fact no better mount than fourteen hand ponies 
could be chosen to undertake a long road ride in sumnler-time, 
when it is not necessary to be high up out of the mud. 

Having given in detail two days* ride, and objects of the 
road, we will hurry on, leaving Grantham by Gonnerby Hill, 
where a gibbet used to stand, and a view is obtained of Belvoir 
Castle on the left, and Lincoln Minster on the right Newark- 
on-Trent was passed through soon after crossing the borders of 
Nottinghamshire, and Tuxford was chosen for the mid-day halt 
and change, and so on across Barnby Moor to Bawtry into 
Yorkshire, in order to reach Doncaster for the night, the 
hundred and sixty-second mile of the journey. 

This left an easy stage of thirty-seven miles for the fourth 
day's journey into York, which was reached early in the 
afternoon. 

After delivering the two ponies safe and sound to the care 
of the groom, our traveller, having completed his journey well 
within the given time, proceeded to report his arrival at his 
friend's house. Here he at once saw that he had arrived much 
earlier than had been expected, in fact every one was out. On 
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making inquiries he found that the owner of the ponies and his 
friends had left York, intending to dine at a house down the 
road and waylay our traveller, whom they expected to arrive 
about dusk. Frank fairly had the laugh of them all, for he 
had only accomplished his journey by sticking well to the task, 
and taking care of the ponies. 

This riding tour was the first of many similar rides which 
followed at intervals, and proved a most successful way of filling 
up the summer months for one (and there are many like him) 
who never feels so well or so happy as when he is in the saddle. 




THE ASSUMED NAME AT WEATHERBTS. 

By tfie Author of ' Racing for Goldl &c. 

E is utterly ruined, I tell you ; and if you hold any of 
his paper you will have to whistle for your money.' 
* I have seen worse cases return to life.' 
' Adhere to your own opinion by all means, but 
be sure Lord Fitz-Allan is as financially dead as a mummy 
of the days of Pharaoh. Even his best friend is reported to 
have cut him.' 

' No ! no ! I won't believe that. He never deserts a friend. 
And what about his marriage with the heiress?' 

'Off, absolutely. The father has, through her brother 
informed Fitz-Allan that there must be no attempt to renew 
the intimacy by letter or otherwise, and that if anything of the 
kind is attempted he will have to take the consequences. And, 
as you are aware, Fred Worsley is rather hot-headed.* 

' It makes one laugh to read what the newspapers say about 
marriages of affection. Yet she may have cared for him once 
upon a time, although there is no doubt a title is an all-powerful 
bait for most girls ; but I expect she has also turned against 
him, as she certainly has heard a good deal about his recent 
amorous escapades.' 

'Then, probably, some one interested in his downfall has 
been keeping her posted-up?' 

' Yes, I took care of that.' 

'The deuce you did. Then you have not only been the 
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prime mover in settling him on the turf, but you have at the 
same time occasioned the rupture of his engagement with Miss 
Worsley.' 

'Exactly as you put it; and I begin to feel somewhat 
satisfied with myself and my schemes. All this has not been 
the work of a day, as you can well understand. I haVe been on 
his track for years, in fact ever since the night of that fearful 
scandal at my chambers.' 

' What on earth will become of him ? ' 

* He rides decently, as do all those aristocrats, and he might, 
if he emigrated to the West, get a situation as — a cowboy ; or, 
if he prefer remaining in this country, there is always — the 
Union.' 

' Good heavens, Ted ! What a come-down from his 40,000/^ 
per annum not so long ago, and now not worth a penny. I 
don't envy him his feelings ; and, under the circumstances, I 
think a man would be justified in blowing out his brains. You 
have been terribly vindictive.' 

' And so would you have been if similarly treated.' 

* I have heard disjointed versions of the story, but never the 
true account. How did the affair arise ? ' 

* I thought every one knew all about it It happened in the 
most natural way possible, proving that the thing was not 
concocted. It was the principal loser himself who proposed 
that we should continue the game at my chambers, as we could 
not very well play longer at the club, where we had been 
gambling heavily all night. A few declined, preferring bed, 
but some six or seven adjourned, and amongst the latter were 
Firebrace, Fitz-Allan, and young Bateson. I don't think you 
knew Firebrace ; he was the author of Hew Annesley^ and other 
well-known novels. He founded a school of a certain style, the 
first place in which has been taken by a lady who usually 
resides at Florence. Poor Firebrace was ostracised at the same 
time as myself, and he retired to a French watering-place, where 
the deadly disease with which he was afflicted was not long in 
putting an end to his brilliant career. I was, however, made of 
coarser metal, and stood my ground, but the doors of good 
houses to which I had the entree before were no longer open 
to me, and my name was removed from the books of most of 
my clubs. There was no doubt that, with the exception of 
Fitz-Allan, we all had had too much to drink. The young lord, 
who had been to some ball with his fianciCy and who was late in 
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arriving, had, I fancied, been receiving an ante-nuptial lecture, 
as he drank in moderation, and speculated carefully. You 
know all about Bateson : he had just come of age, and was 
worth a quarter of a million ; it was he that was the 
chief loser. Baccarat had been the game at the club, but 
as so few of us were left it was agreed that we should play 
ecart^.* 

'It was a pity you did not stick to baccarat.* 

* I think so myself, but it cannot be helped now. Bateson, 
before leaving the club, had lost all his ready money, and had 
given I.O.U.'s for a considerable amount. This did not matter 
in the least, as we knew his position. We cut for players, and, 
as it turned out, I had to sit down, to begin with, in opposition 
to Bateson. There was some heavy betting on both sides, and 
my opponent became exceedingly reckless in his offers. As 

.both Firebrace (who backed me) and I had won a few thousands 
earlier in the night, we were able to accept these offers, although 
;both of us deprecated speculating for such large sums. I 
.managed to pass three or four times, and Firebrace and I 
between us must, with the previous winnings, have netted close 
■on 15,000/. Fitz- Allan, who was also on my side, persisted in 
standing close behind me, although I had asked him repeatedly 
to take a chair. There was an extra large sum of money 
pending on the fifth game, in which Colonel Gretton was my 
opponent. I was in the act of throwing down the king to win 
when Fitz-Allan shouted out "Hold!" and gripped my wrist 
with the strength of a maniac. He swore that I had produced 
the king of trumps from my sleeve. Unfortunately a card of no 
value was found underneath the table.' 

'Excuse me laughing, Ted, but was not that very extra- 
ordinary } ' 

* There is one thing I can tell you, Sam, that if there was 
.any hanky-panky going on poor Firebrace knew nothing about 
it He always made it a rule to back me.* 

' Wise man ! But go on with your story ; I am deeply 
interested.' 

* There was an awful row, and it was only on the appearance 
vof the police that quiet was restored, and I managed to get rid 
•of all my visitors except Firebrace, who would not desert any 
man in trouble. Later in the day the affair was the talk of the 
vclubs, and next morning Bateson's relatives informed us, through 
.their solicitor, that unless the I.O.U.'s Firebrace and I held were 
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given up a criminal prosecution would at once be commenced 
against us.' 

' They meant prompt action. What did you do } * 

* Well, as the pair of us had won nearly all his ready money 
— ^and a tidy sum it was — ^we cancelled the I.O.U/s, and made 
the gosling a present of them. It was not likely that Fitz- Allan 
and I would speak to each other again ; he played me ^ very 
nasty trick then, but I think that now we are nearly quits. 
I have not opened a Bible for many a day, Sam ; but is there not 
something in it about taking an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth ? ' 

* You are wrong, Ted ; I am sure I saw that in the Sporting 
Life! 

*At all events, he took away my reputation, and I have 
•destroyed his. I am not short of a thousand or two, and I'm 
darned if he is worth a red cent.' 

'If he had pulled through in the Cesarewitch with Norse 
King, he would, I suppose, have weathered the storm ? * 

' I think he would. His horse could have won, but his 
jockey did not feel inclined.' 

* That's it, is it ? I would not like to have you for an enemy.* 

* You may well say that. I am a bit of a bloodhound when 
once I get on the trail.* 

' I see his horses are advertised for sale in the Cambridgeshire 
week.* 

*Yes, that is so; and there is a dark two-year-old called 
Antinous in the lot that we must get hold of; he has been 
tried, and proved to be a regular clinker, and Stroud the jockey 
wants a share in the colt. Now I think of it, Sam, you might 
as well come down and secure it for us ; nobody will suspect 
you, as you have never owned a horse in your life. Hist ! here 

is the waiter.* 

• « • »  « 

The above delightful and edifying conversation took place in 
a private room at Kettner's well-known restaurant, and chanced 
to be overheard by the writer of this narrative and his friend, 
Avho were by the merest accident dining in the adjoining room. 
The partition between the two rooms was then (and may be 
now) so very thin that we did not lose a single word of Ted's 
•confessions. After the first two or three sentences I knew who 
the scoundrels were, and as my business relations with Lord 
Pitz-Allan had always been of the most pleasant kind I con- 
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sidered it my duty to listen attentively. If you by chance 
should come across two burglars plotting a midnight call at your 
friend's house, what would be your line of conduct ? It is plain 
enough that you would endeavour to glean all the information 
you could, then warn your friend, and assist in giving the 
housebreakers a hot reception. Therefore I had no compunction 
in trying to catch every word these scoundrels said and com- 
mitting it to writing. I have not been to Kettner's recently, 
but it would be as well for diners in the private rooms who have 
secrets to divulge to first test the thickness of the partitions. 
One would have thought that E. S. Dallas, who gave the place a 
start by an article in the Titnes^ and afterwards consolidated its 
success by means of the Book of the Table^ presumably by A. K., 
but really written by the author of the Gay Science^ would have 
suggested some improvements upstairs. 

When Lord Fitz- Allan came into his patrimony he was only 
about twenty-five. He had finished his education at Cambridge, 
and the frequent visits he paid to Newmarket had no doubt 
given him a taste for racing. When his father died he got 
together, regardless of expense, a string of very useful thorough- 
breds, and so long as his friend the Captain managed them his 
colours were often the first to pass the judge's chair, and by the 
aid of his betting-book he generally contrived to be on the 
winning side at the end of each year. But when he was per- 
suaded by interested parties to throw off the leading-strings of 
his astute mentor and change his trainer he got into bad hands, 
and fortune forsook him, as we have already heard from the 
conversation of Ted, otherwise Edward Barron, once a pigeon 
himself, but now a hawk, and Samuel Hughes, money-lender 
and bill-discounter. 

In appearance Lord Fitz -Allan was handsome, and his 
agreeable manners made him a great favourite in the very 
highest society. Although not officially connected with the 
Court, he had on several occasions accompanied the Prince on 
his travels. It was announced that he had won not only the 
most beautiful but the richest heiress of the preceding season. 
If, however, the reports current as to his ruin were true, it was 
long odds against the marriage taking place. 

On the following morning I went to Long's, where I found 
Lord Fitz- Allan at breakfast, and without making any mention 
of what had been said about Miss Worsley I told him of the 
disclosures I had overheard. 
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' I am not a bit surprised/ he said, ' but have never had any 
direct proof until now. I have suspected Stroud for some time, 
and he has, I believe, lent my trainer money. You know what 
that means. The fact is I am getting rid of all the horses, in 
order to sever the connexion. As for that Barron, he is nothing 
but a blackleg.' 

'But what about the two-year-old Antinous, my Lord, you 
surely don't mean to part with him?' 

' He will fetch a good price, and I must let him go with the 
rest I want the money. I don't say that I am not sorry to 
sell him, as I really think he will make a good three-year-old. 
He was a late foal, and a bit backward, so I have not hurried 
him, but if the trial was correct he is coming on all right now.' 

* If you wish to retain him, it can easily be arranged.' 

' It is very good of you, old fellow, to suggest such a thing, 
but my mind is made up. I don't intend to have a single horse 
in training this winter. I am going to the south to recruit, and 
don't want to be bothered with trainer's letters or their bills.' 

' If ever I can be of any service to you, you will let me know- 

' Many thanks, I will. You might leave that written con- 
versation with me.' 

'With pleasure.' 

' I see you did not get your friend to put his name to it.' 

' No, my Lord, my companion was a lady.' 

He thanked me warmly for coming to see him, and laugh- 
ingly added that he would be certain to remember about the 
partitions at Kettner's. I looked at the man as I left, and I 
thought that, however great the punishment he may have 
endured, he was not by any means done with, and that we were 
not unlikely to hear of him again. Some men are so full of 
pluck that they never know when they are beaten. 

The Cambridgeshire was run on the Tuesday at that time,, 
and the big sale of the week was held on the Wednesday. 
Mr. Tattersall, in introducing Lord Fitz-AUan's horses, said that 
every one would r^jet the dispersion of the stud of such a 
popular nobleman. The older horses had been selected with 
the greatest care, irrespective of price ; and as for the two-year- 
olds, they were bred by the owner. He had sent his mares to 
the most successful stallions of the day, and if there was any- 
thing in strains of blood the youngsters were bound to race. 
Some of the two-year-olds had been in public, but there were 
others with great private reputations which had yet to face the 
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starter. The yearlings were, from what he could see of them^ 
full of promise. Before ordering the first lot to be brought into 
the ring he was sure he was expressing the wish of every one 
present that we should soon again see Lord Fitz-Allan's colours 
in the van as heretofore. There was a universal shout of con- 
currence as Mr. Tattersall concluded and the sale began. 

This narrative has only to do with a couple of the two-year- 
old colts, appropriately named Antinous and Melampus. The 
former was by Chambertin out of Truffles, and the latter had 
for his sire Soothsayer, and for his dam OpaL The sensation 
lot of the sale was, however, Antinous. Entered at the modest 
price of two hundred and fifty guineas, which, as Mr. Tattersall 
observed, would scarcely pay his dam's covering fee, he quickly 
ran up to fifteen hundred. 'Are you quite done, gentlemen/ 
called out the auctioneer ; 'this colt is engaged in all the classic 
races, and looks good enough to win the lot?' I saw Hughes 
and Barron in deep consultation, and the bill discounter offered 
another hundred. It seemed at this time that the colt was 
bound to go into the hands of that detestable clique, but just as 
the hammer was falling a fresh opponent appeared on the scene 
in the form of a gentleman connected with the Messrs. Weatherby. 
His bid of two thousand guineas for Antinous created much sur- 
prise, and from several quarters, as if they had been waiting for 
this offer. The price was increased bit by bit until it reached 
the large sum of three thousand guineas. Amongst the last of 
the bidders was the Captain, who, no doubt, knew the value of 
the colt ; but he was stalled off at last by Messrs. Weatherby's 
agent. ' Bought on commission — ^but who for ? ' was the remark 
that went the round of the paddock; 'who is the new-comer?'' 
But nobody could answer the question. The same gentleman 
secured Melampus for five hundred ; and this much was ascer- 
tained, that both the colts were handed over to the care of the 
doyen of trainers — a man who has throughout his marvellous 
life displayed the greatest skill in his profession, and has always 
borne an unblemished character. 

In the sporting journals next morning various guesses were 
made at the possible owner of these colts, but the writers could 
not speak with any authority. The trainer was interviewed, but 
would divulge nothing. When the Racing Calendar appeared 
in the afternoon of Thursday the oracle of Old Burlington Street 
was good enough to inform us that the assumed name of 
< Mr. Rosenberg ' had been registered, and it appeared from its 
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record of the Newmarket sales that this gentleman with the 
German name had been the purchaser of Antinous and Me- 
lampus. Throughout the winter months the question of the 
identity of 'Mr. Rosenberg' had often been discussed, but no- 
satisfactory answer had been discovered. January came, and 
with it the entries for the Spring Handicaps. Both Antinous 
and Melampus were engaged in the Lincolnshire Handicap and 
the City and Suburban, but they did not accept for the former 
event. After Lincoln there was a good deal of betting on the 
Epsom race, but owing to their harsh treatment by the handi- 
capper nobody would touch * Mr. Rosenberg's ' candidates, and 
it was not expected that they would be left in. But they stood 
their ground, and were doing good work. On the Saturday 
before the race I received a note from Lord FitzAllan asking 
me to call on him at Long's. 

'Glad to see you,' his Lordship said; 'been to Kettner's 
again ?' 

I replied that I had been there on several occasions, but had 
not been favoured with any more revelations. 

* They tell me that Barron has made a lot of money — is it 
true ?' 

* They say he is a fifteen or twenty thousand pound man ; I 
know he made a good deal over the defeat of your horse in the 
Cesarewitch.' 

'Yes, he was, as things turned out, pretty safe in laying 
against Norse King. Now, I have a commission for you to 
work on Tuesday.' 

' I shall only be too pleased, my Lord.' 

' Not a word of what I am going to tell you to a living soul. 
It will probably put a lot of money in your pocket.' 

' You have always placed full confidence in me.' 

'And I have always been perfectly satisfied. For how much 
do you think you could back a horse that is not in the betting 
to win the City and Suburban half an hour before the race?' 

' With ordinary luck I could get on to win about 20,000/. at 
a decent average.' 

'That would do. Well, both Antinous and Melampus are in 
the Handicap, but Antinous does not run ; he will be reserved 
for another race, but not at Epsom. " Mr. Rosenberg " and the 
trainer of Melampus inform me that this horse has been tried so 
highly that he cannot very well lose, and the commission to 
back him has been entrusted to me. Barron knows you used 
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to do my business, and he might think I had still an interest in 
the horses, so you must get some trustworthy friend at the time 
specified to take all his book — and more if he will lay it — ^about 
this horse* At the same time, you will be busy backing Me- 
lampus to win 20,000/. Don't include Barron's money in this 
sum — it might not be forthcoming. See me before the race — I 
will be in the comer of the ring next the judge's box — ^and as 
soon as we ascertain the result I will probably want you to do 
something for me.' 

'The instructions are very explicit,' I said. 

'Don't back the horse for yourself— I will look after your 
interests ; if anything, occurs that will render necessary a change 
of programme you will hear from me in good time. Whether 
the horse wins or not it must not be known that " Mr. Rosenberg" 
backed him.' 

His Lordship seemed in capital spirits, and he had evidently 
not thrown away all his trump cards. I asked myself for the 
hundredth time who this * Mr. Rosenberg ' was — ^this mysterious 
owner of the assumed name at Weatherb/s. 

The eventful day arrived, and, having received no communi- 
cation from Lord Fitz- Allan, I began at the appointed hour to 
back Melampus, who stood in the previous evening's betting at 
25 to I. As the bookmakers had, as a rule, not written the 
horse's name, they were eager to lay, and I had no difficulty in 
getting the money I wanted at the excellent average of 13 to i. 
The horse started third favourite at 8 to i, and won in a canter. 
Immediately after the flag fell I managed to get near his Lord- 
ship, and whisper to him that the work was done. He never 
troubled to go to the weighing-room ; he lighted a cigarette 
and waited patiently till the * all right ' of the clerk of the scales 
was pronounced. Talk about cool hands — ^he was a caution ! 
When the jockey had weighed in he turned to me and said, — 

' I want you to send the result to a friend.' 

' You wish me to telegraph.' 

' No, that would not do ; my friend lives in an out-of-the- 
way district, and we must have recourse to a pigeon.' 

'A pigeon !' I said, in astonishment ; ' and where is one to be 
found that knows its way ?' 

'Here!' he replied, and he beckoned to a man of the pugi- 
listic stamp outside the rails, who gave him a small cardboard 
box perforated with holes, which he handed to me. 'This 
business is too important to entrust to a servant,' he continued. 
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* and I cannot very well do it myself. Will you kindly go out- 
side and throw it well up in the air, and see me this evening 
at Long's?' 

In another minute the pigeon, after describing two or three 
ciscleSy sailed away over the town of Epsom, and was lost to 
sight. Where could it be going — to *Mr. Rosenberg' I asked 
myself, I was worried to death all the afternoon by the book- 
makers to tell them who the owner of Melampus was, but the 
only answer I gave them was the truth, that they knew as much 
about that enigmatical gentleman as myself, which, of course, 
they did not believe. 

' Did the pigeon go off all right ? * was the first thing Lord 
FitzAUan asked me when I entered his private sitting-room at 
Long's later in the day, and he was pleased to hear that it did. 

' You were a little surprised, I suppose,' he remarked, with a 
laugh, * but that bird with several others has been in training for 
several weeks. ^ A man need not have his correspondence stopped 
because the post and telegraph are not available. I have some 
very useful carriers located in a London suburb.' 

I began to see a little daylight ; that pigeon did not fly to 
' Mr. Rosenberg,' but to a lady with whom his Lordship could 
not communicate in the ordinary way, and who could this lady 
be but Miss Worsley. His Lordship was assuredly a man of 
resources, and those who prophesied his utter collapse should 
have kept the old adage in mind and waited till they knew. 

' How did your friend get on with Barron ? * was the next 
question. 

' He loses three thousand.' 

* That is very good ; but he will have to disgorge a great deal 
more than that.' 

* What shall I do with the money on Monday ?' 

' Let me see ' — and he turned to a book of engagements — 
' can you make it convenient to be here on Monday evening at 
7 o'clock?' 

' I will be punctual' 

'Don't bring any notes, your cheque will do, and I shall 
have some further instructions to give you.' 

* Did Barron pay up ? ' inquired his Lordship on the Monday 
evening. He appeared more anxious to hear about that trans- 
action than about my collection of the 20,000/. I replied in the 
affirmative. 

' The deuce he did ! Well, never mind, we will patronise 
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again. Now to businessL Antinous b in the T¥ro Thousand 
and runs ; he will perform creditably, but he has some doughty 
opponents to meet, and I am not at all sanguine. This is a very 
different affair to the City and Suburban. The horse has, as 
you know, never appeared in public, and, thanks to the cackling 
of Stroud, Barron, & Co., he is quoted at a false price. When 
you can get an)rthing like a decent price, back him to win 
lO/xx/., but don't take less than 5 to i. " Mr. Rosenberg " has 
retained Stroud to ride.' 

'What! your Lordship!' I exclaimed, 'after what yoa 
know?' 

* Exactly — that is the reason. Stroud and Barron think the 
race a certainty for '' Mr. Rosenberg's " horse ; and if it was not 
for Jordan's Count I would be of that opinion. I have it on 
good authority that they and their clique are plunging heavily 
on Antinous. Give them confidence by showing that you have 
a backing commission. I see what their game is, and if 
** Mr. Rosenberg " is willing we will outwit them.' 

' Your orders will be carried out Shall I write and tell you 
what I have done ?' 

'Not necessary, see me at Newmarket "Mr. Rosenberg'* 
will be there, 

* Every one is asking me who " Mr. Rosenberg " is.' 

' It is none of their business — they will know soon enough I ' 
Stroud was really an excellent horseman, and he never rode 
better in his life than he did in that year's Two Thousand ; but, 
although Antinous answered gamely to his calls, they got beaten 
on the post by a short head by the Count, who, fortunately 
for ' Mr. Rosenberg,' was not engaged in the Derby. Barron, 
Stroud, & Co. dropped a pretty penny over the race, and 
Antinous, notwithstanding his defeat, was made first favourite 
for the 'blue riband' at 2 to i. The special commissioner of 
one of the sporting dailies wrote this about the horse : ' The 
second was by no means overstrained — on the contrary, he can 
be made a few pounds better by the Derby day. The formation 
of the horse is admirably adapted for the Epsom gradients. He 
will like that course better than the flat at Newmarket, and 
amongst all the likely starters I fail to perceive one that has a 
good chance of lowering his colours.' 

'Stroud & Barron were hard hit over the Two Thousand^ 
were they not ? ' his Lordship asked me the Saturday before the 
Derby. 
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' No doubt of it/ I replied. 

'And they will, no doubt, try to get back their money on 
Wednesday — they will want a certainty this time.' 

'And they are likely to have one if Stroud rides Antinous/ 

' He will have the mount ; he rode the horse well enough at 
Newmarket.* 

* Yes ; but to such scoundrels made desperate by their losses 
the short odds are very tempting to lay. The horse fluctuates 
so much in the quotations racing men think that there must be 
something wrong.' 

' So there is. Bsirron and his clique know that they can lay 
to any amount so long as Stroud rides.' 

' I am in a fc^, your Lordship.* 

'I will soon make things clear to you. Do you forget that 
" Mr. Rosenberg " has a second horse in the Derby who showed 
his liking for the course by winning the City and Suburban ?* 

' Melampus.' 

* Yes ; Melampus is a better horse than Antinous.' 

* You don't mean that, your Lordship ! What a magnificent 
game you have in your hands ! ' 

'And I mean to play it. What would you advise — back 
Melampus before the day, or leave the commission to the last 
moment, as we did with him before ? * 

' That depends on how much money you want.' 

' What is the horse's price now } ' 

' It varies from 25 to 33 to i.* 

' Before the day, then, you had better take all the long prices 
down to 16 to I, and on the day start an hour before the race 
and back him for all you can get, down to 5 to i.' 

* That will be done.' 

' But you must put a man on to Barron to secure his book 
and all he will lay at the long prices. The more you can get 
that blackguard in our toils the better I will be pleased.' 

' I will see to that ; this time it looks as if he would have a 
disagreeable surprise.' 

* What about the money we backed Antinous for } ' 

' I have acted as you told me, and hedged it all but the five 
thousand at 2\ to i.' 

' I think that is everything ; try to see me at the same corner, 
near the judge's box, before the race.' 

As I was leaving he called me back. 

'Oh, by the way,' he said, with a laugh, 'there will be no 
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pigeon to throw up this time ; my friend, who got the City ancf 
Suburban message all right, is coming to see the race.' 

I was standing beside Lord Fitz- Allan when the horses came 
raoing down the straight from the corner. Before they reached 
the bell there were loud cries that the favourite was beat His 
Lordship looked at me significantly. After passing the bell 
much more pleasant shouts were dinned into our ears. ' Me- 
lampus ! Melampus ! Melampus wins ! Melampus has won ! * 
were screamed out by thousands of excited individuals. 

' Oh, Lord Fitz-AUan ! ' said a young gentleman, touching his- 
Lordship on the shoulder immediately after the race, * I have a 
message for you ; Miss Worsley wishes to see you/ 

' Lady Fitz- Allan, if you please/ 

* You cannot mean that ! ' 

* Ask your sister herself 

* Since when, may I inquire, have you been married ? ' 
' Only since this morning/ 

*Well, I'm d— ^d ; what will the pater say ? At all events, as 
the thing is done, allow me, Fitz-Allan, to be the first to con- 
gratulate you. I thought she had quite given you up — ^the sly 
puss ! How you managed to correspond puzzles me — we were 
all on the alert, and dead against you. When she gave me the 
message just now she told me you had a most important reve- 
lation to make involving the happiness of our family.' 

* Well, I hope you are satisfied.' 

* Come along with me, and we will hear what the picture of 
innocence has to say for herself 

' Although you are her brother, Fred, you must not malign 
my wife.' 

Barron did not come up to time this journey — ^he now goes 
welshing about the country ; and in the spring of the following 
year Stroud's licence was taken from him, and he was warned 
off the course. In settling with Lord Fitz-Allan after the Derby 
I ventured to ask whether *Mr. Rosenberg' was still going to 
run his horses in an assumed name. 

' No necessity now,' he gaily replied, * I have gained all my 
ends.' 

* Then you are ?' 

* " Mr. Rosenberg," at your service.' 
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CROXTON PARK. 
By Tom Markland. 

low show your spe6d, my Pegasus, and mind you make your 
mark, 
You'll find it hard to frame excuse ; your theme is Croxton Park, 
There's not a rood of springy turf or rolling woodland found 
Through all its confines, but may claim to rank as classic ground, 
Not only where the Belvoir boys still make the welkin ring 
Whene'er the Granby Handicap proclaims approaching spring, 
And men from great old houses meet once more upon the * stand,' 
To say farewell for seven long months, ere meets the jovial band 
At Kirby, where at times, alas ! a friend looks round in vain 
For him whose hand at Croxton clasp'd he ne'er shall clasp agairu 
Time's work is sure, and Britain's sons are ever passing brave, 
So gaps are made by accidents in forest, crag, or wave, 
Not only here, but northward, where those oaks primeval reigi;, 
The trees that have no peers upon the widening Quorndon plaiu 
For ages long the * lordly towers * have crowned fair Belvoir's Hill, 
But Croxton's oaks have sheltered men of houses older still. 
There's more than one had held his own for o'er one hundred year% 
E're he beheld bold Todenei's train of valiant Norman spears, 
The Benedictine revel held and feasted Mercian kings. 
Where now a Manners to the breeze his banner proudly flings. 
What time from ancient Druid oaks to earth the acorns fell, 
Whence sprang the warders grim that line the slopes of Croxton Dell, 
What stirring tales of war and chase those patriarchs could unfold \ 
The tournay's clash, the deeds of arms of Ross and Vernon, bold, 
The foresters in Lincoln Green, the old time huntsman's cheer, 
The lords and dames who swept their glades, the herds of lordly deer. 
The low, deep note the staghounds gave whene'er at close of day. 
The longed-for prize seemed well-nigh theirs, the buck was brought 

to bay, 
The gladsome group that traced the stream in garb of gorgeous hue, 
And lighted up the greenerie what time their hawks they flew. 
The manor-house is crumbling fast — would they could tell the tale ; 
How came its stately colonnade to grace the Croxton Dale ? 
Hard by, the stables hold to-day the teams that draw the plough. 
But Thurlby horsed the Belvoir hunt from those old stalls ere now. 
When mounts were wanted, too, I trow ; for that was in the day 
When Forrester, from Shropshire came, the Belvoir hunt to sway. 
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Men live to-day who knew the time when still the wonder grew, 

How Thurlby mounted * So-and-So ' on such an utter screw. 

Some knew old Charley Plowright, too, the man who stole the deer, 

For Charley, though a rascal, was a rascal free from fear. 

Not far from Melton Mowbray, out the Hose and Clawson way. 

There stood an antique hunting box, 'tis standing there to-day. 

Its master must be nameless, but he entertained a crew 

Of ' bon vivants,' all to his board and bottle staunch and true. 

And one of these, when hunting on the borders of the Park, 

« 

On two or three of Rutland's bucks had set his envious mark. 
A hint to Charley proved enough ; he chose a moonlight night 
With passing clouds, in turn, to give obscurity and light, 
With only one confederate, a Scotchman, named McCall, 
He drove back way and left the cart behind the northern wall ; 
Then, stealing 'neath the shadow, from the old, grey stonework cast 
Went Charley with his rifle, till he found the deer at last* 
Two glimpses of the monlight were the most that he required, — 
By one he chose his quarry, by the second one he fired 
The keepers, starting on their beat, rushed frantic at the shot. 
They ranged all night, but morning came before they found the spot ; 
A cross the turf the poacher's wheels died noiselessly away. 
The buck was dressed and out of sight before the break of day. 
I hope those fellows had the gout, the fact I cannot state. 
But on another charge, ere long, 'cute Charley met his fate. 
* Fourteen * was what they gave him for * annexing ' some one's * gee,' 
'Twas transportation in those days, they sent hjm o'er the sea, 
Charley finish'd * o'er the water ' on the far Australian shore ; 
The men who help'd to steal the buck are now with us no more, 
Therefore, there is no longer need to keep the matter dark. 
Who killed, and who received the buck they lost from Croxton Park. 
It skills not now that I again should sing Lawn Hollow's praise, 
I've tried to keep my hunting thoughts to scenes of bygone days, 
Ere change of fashion gave our friend. Sir Reynard, room to brag. 
And nought was deemed a quarry meet below the lordly stag. 
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DETHRONED. 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. 

|HE most remarkable experience with buffalo I ever 

had is a story worth telling.' 

The speaker was Major Markham of Fort 

Wallace, which is situated on the United States 
Indian Reservation Line. He was one of the best known, and 
most successful hunters of buffalo in the old days, when the 
mighty bovine hosts roamed the vast prairies in almost countless 
herds, and had a reputation second only to that of the famous 
Buffalo Bill. There was little to be learned about buffalo, their 
habits, characteristics, and the peculiarities of hunting them, 
with which he was not thoroughly conversant, and the Natural 
History Associations of America have largely to thank him for 
their knowledge of innumerable details of the buffalo, as related 
by him to the many travellers and explorers who visited his 
command during the twenty eventful years that he held it 

We were a party out upon the plains in search of big game« 
and were travelling in our own ' prairie schooner,* which, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, may be explained as a stoutly-built, 
but moderately light waggon, with a canvas, tent-like cover, and 
used principally for conveying emigrants, travellers, or hunters, 
across those vast tracks of the Western prairies, still uncorralled 
by the iron horse. Having been credited with letters of intro- 
duction to the Major, we were making the Fort our head- 
quarters, going away with some of the guides from the Fort for 
a week or two at a stretch, hunting and camping in the vicinity, 
and then returning for a time to share the genial society of 
Major Markham, and enjoy the many comforts of civilisation he 
had imported into those wilds. 

His favourite room was a sportsman's elysium ; on the walls 
were engravings and prints, comprising several by the elder 
Herring, and Aiken, and a complete set of Hunting Casualties, 
which had found their way out into the wild west, and were 
interspersed with bison and antelope horns, foxes' brushes, guns 
and fishing-rods, four-in-hand impedimenta, and every other 
conceivable arrangement for sport that fairly covered the walls 
of the room. 
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As to the Major himself, a more enthusiastic sportsman never 
crossed a saddle, and a truer-hearted gentleman never lived. 

On this particular evening we had been talking about buJfTalo, 
and laughing at some * tenderfoot ' with plenty of money, and a 
corresponding lack of common sense, who had tome out expect- 
ing to find buffaloes in the same numbers that abounded twenty 
years ago. The Major had just told us of his famous ride upon 
a buffalo, and in answer to a suggestion that this must have 
been a marvellous experience, made the remark with which this 
story opened, and thus continued : — 

* Well, it was a fight between two buffalo bulls for the supre- 
macy of the herd, and my horse and I were the sole witnesses. 

' I was riding home from an outpost about twenty miles to 
the east of this place, and just as I breasted a slight rise in the 
ground, I heard a terrific bellowing and stamping in the distance 
that I knew meant buffaloes, either on the stampede or at their 
usual spring quarrels. My horse reared and plunged with 
fright, and it was with difficulty I kept my seat I quickly dis- 
mounted, and lariated my steed, then quietly stalked the herd to 
discover the cause of this disturbance, as by this time I had 
located the noise as stationary. As I anticipated, two powerful 
bulls were " going it hammer and tongs," in a vain endeavour to 
butt each other's brains out. The vast herd had formed a circle 
round them, leaving an arena in the centre, and were idly 
watching, but not interfering either by sound or motion with the 
passage-at-arms. Being on an eminence, I could look right 
down into the ring, which was about one hundred yards away. 
Probably no combat in the world is so fierce as that for mastery 
between two leaders of a herd ; it is a fight to the death, for the 
vanquished one will be spurned by the herd, and left dead or 
desperately wounded and helpless upon the prairie. The crash 
of their foreheads coming in contact might have been heard for 1 

an enormous distance. After each charge they backed away in 
a half-dazed state, tossing and swinging their heads from side to 
side, each fiercely eyeing the other in the endeavour t© take 
their adversary at a disadvantage. Then, as if by mutual 
consent, they lowered their noses almost to the earth, pawed the 
ground viciously for a few seconds, and seemingly, without 
warning, flew at each other, to meet in the open space with a 
crash, that gave the impression that one or both skulls must 
indeed be cracked. There they then stuck, with their heads 
firmly together, their heels braced rigidly into the earth, pushing 
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with all their might, with a stubborn, dogged effort, that lasted 
some minutes, not wasting their force by swaying to and fro, but 
tn a fair straight ahead push, until the white froth began to drop 
in long tenacious strings from their lips, and their eyes becoming 
bloodshot from the tremendous strain, seemed to stare through 
^lots of blood. Crimson stains dyed the froth as it fell to the 
ground, and it was evident the tension could not be much longer 
sustained. The tendons stood out like ropes across their thighs 
and along their thick necks, and the convulsive movement of the 
thick, shaggy skins showed that every moment was telling upon 
the now short wind and lax muscular powers of the prairie 
Titans. Although there was not much difference in actual size, 
my experience with buffalo told me that one of the combatants 
was an old crusader, and the other a younger bull, trying, 
according to their custom, to beat the old one, and drive him 
from the herd. At last the old bull's foot slipped on the 
trodden ground, and the knowledge of this disadvantage seemed 
to strike his antagonist like a flash. No professional fighter, 
battling for life or death, ever pressed his advantage more 
quickly. There was a sudden relaxation on the part of the 
young one, a slight swerving movement to the left, then a mad 
rush, a striking and slipping of horns one upon another, a 
quick raking upward stroke from the younger one, and his horn 
had torn the flank of the elder bull from the leg, along the neck 
to the chin, where it tore the lip in twain and slipped out. It 
was not a fatal wound, but a very serious and weakening gash, 
causing a great loss of blood, which must prove a heavy weight 
in the scale in a prolonged combat for victory such as this was 
likely to be. The skin peeled off the lower edge of the gash 
and hung like a curtain, and the red blood streamed down the 
shaggy hair and matted it in long tassel-like tangles. This soon 
began to tell ; every time the patriarch of the herd was attacked, 
he lowered his head and presented an unfaltering front to his 
adversary ; but the more active youngster caught him again and 
again behind the shoulder at almost every charge, until the 
wound became a deep, wide hole, and the blood poured 
copiously to the ground. Still undaunted, the brave veteran of 
a dozen fights presented his war and weather-beaten front to the 
enemy. The agony of defeat was in his eye, the weakness of a 
calf seemed creeping into his limbs from loss of blood ; but still 
the old fellow refused to show the first signs of defeat He 
Icnew full well that there was no quarter to be asked or given, 
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that it was win or go under, and with the dogged obstinacy of 
his race, he would fall in his tracks before he would raise his 
head in submission. Visions of his victorious past may have 
floated before him, when the herd obeyed him as their lord, and 
his present foe was but a little weakling calf gamboling by his 
mother's side, and now his race was run, his throne tottered to 
its fall, and it was beyond his power to stay or prop it into even 
a fictitious firmness. The acute bitterness of defeat was ex- 
hibited in his very aspect, and at last, with tongue hanging out 
and panting for breath, he stood at bay, dismayed, defeated, 
conquered, but still disdaining to retreat. The younger bull 
now flew round him, pushing him and goring him from all sides, 
but the old warrior was too weak even to try and defend his 
flanks. The rest of the herd drew in closer, snorted, and shook 
their heads, while the cows, who had hitherto regarded him as 
the head of the family, now, in his extremity, came forward and 
spitefully butted him in the ribs or kicking him, walked away. 
Even some of the young bull calves came up and prodded him 
with their short horns, until he must have received more than 
one thousand wounds. He stood mute under this suffering, 
defiant and dogged to the last, beaten, but still obstinate ; and 
gradually the herd, having wreaked their sycophantic rage upon 
him, wandered away and left him to himself. It was a sentence 
of banishment, which meant " To go and live as long as he could 
alone, and fight his last fight with the coyotes and wolves, and 
die with their teeth in his yet quivering flesh." 

'As his once loving wives, with, his old comrades, and faithful 
subjects departed, he turned and watched them grow fainter and 
fainter as the distance increased between them, looking as it 
were for one backward glance, for one lingering gleam of 
sympathy ; but none came, and then the last hope dead, he 
turned his gaze in the opposite direction. Feeling his defeat 
keenly, without a friend in the world, covered with blood and 
disgrace, the poor old brute limped slowly and sadly from the 
spot He dared not return to the herd, for even the cows will 
gore a defeated bull to death, so he wandered slowly across the 
prairie alone, exiled, a beaten champion, wounded to death, 
never to see the light of another day, and as he breasted the 
rise where I was lying, my heart gave a kind of sympathetic throb 
for him. I then turned my Winchester loose and put a bullet 
through his heart at a distance of about twenty yards. He 
g^ve one start as if in surprise, and with a blind stagger, fell 
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headlong to the ground, dead. It is not often I get tender- 
hearted, but his case was the most pitiable sight I ever 
saw. Those are his horns on the wall there; if you look 
closely at them, you can see the heavy dents resulting from his 
last fight. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

RIMFUL of originality, daring in conception, bold 
and crisp in treatment, rich in colour, correct in 
drawing, and abounding with character and *go,* 
are the Series of Six Racing Scenes by John Beer. 
Forsaking the beaten path of the ordinary painter of racing 
subjects, with his conventional attitudes of horses, and stilted, 
mannered seats of jockeys, the artist in this series has struck out 
a line peculiarly his own, with a success begotten of much study 
pursued at the metropolis of the turf. Exceedingly fascinating 
are they, too, which feeling intensifies the longer they are gazed 
upon. The mind is arrested at the first glance by positions 
that are strikingly novel, by reason of their not having been 
previously depicted, but the conviction speedily gains that they 
are absolutely true, and are really what is to be seen at any time 
on any racecourse. The first Plate represents EPSOM: The 
Paddocky and shows the mounted competitors circling about, 
surrounded by groups of admirers. The foreshortening of the 
horses is very natural. Plate 2, Sandown : The Preliminary 
Canter^ shows the horses in various positions, more or less of 
restraint, some being, with obvious disinclination, pulled-up ; 
this plate contains much good drawing. Plate 3, DONCASTER : 
At the Post, depicts horses getting into line, and the starter, 
with his red flag, prepared to send them on their journey. 
Plate 4, Ascot : The Start. In this scene the spectator might 
be by the side of the starter, as he sees the horses flying away 
past the dropped white flag, with one in advance who is 
evidently making the running ; here again the drawing and 
foreshortening is specially commendable. In Plate 5, NEW- 
MARKET : The Race, is seen a cluster of horses coming round 
by The Ditch, and probably the rush and speed of a race 
has never been better illustrated. Plate 6, Goodwood : The 
Finishy gives the struggle in all its earnestness and intensity; 
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not only are horses doing their best, but the jockeys are 
shown riding their utmost The publishers are Messrs. Fores, 
Piccadilly. 

The same firm has likewise issued a portrait of Common^ 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St Leger, 
from a painting by A. C. Havell. It shows with much faith- 
fulness the shape, condition, and quality of this celebrated 
racehorse. 

Driving as I fou7td it is the title of a book written by Frank 
Swales, and published by The Eclipse Publishing Company, 
New York. It contains much valuable general information on 
the subject, and gives twenty-one lucid lessons in the art of 
driving a single horse, or pair, tandem, or four-in-hand ; and, for 
those desirous of trying the experiment, six-in-hand, which the 
author contends, with a little practice> is as easy as four. There 
are also chapters devoted to Buying, Feeding, and Shoeing 
Horses. The illustrations by Walter Pettee are good, and those 
showing the handling of reins are specially useful. 



Two works have just been issued by Digby & Long. The 
one entitled Up Stream and About Town, by *A Boating Man/ 
is an amusingly written collection of incidents of the river and 
the West End. The author gives his reason for writing it in the 
concluding chapter. After stating his intention has not been to 
edify, he proceeds : * My object has rather been to deal with the 
absurdities and weaknesses which are commonly found amongst 
us, and at which we can well afford to laugh.' The other book 
is The Romance of a Boxer, by Frederick Johnstone ; and, being 
a romance, there is naturally a fair supply of love making. The 
opening chapter is descriptive of a set-to between the hero of 
the tale and a ruffianly gipsy who had insulted his inamorata; 
How he subsequently develops into a successful pugilist, marries 
the lady of his choice, becomes a Member of Parliament, and 
"* lives happily ever afterwards,' it would not be fair to explain in 
this note. 
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ORVILLE. 

By ' Peck WATER.' 

*And thou^ recollect I owned old Orville.' 

FEW graphic touches from * The Druid's ' masterly 
hand cause a mere outline to present itself to the 
mind's eye as a finished portrait, and thus we are 
enabled to realise the figure of that astute old 
Yorkshire dealer, Mr. Kirby, as he stands with his hand in his 
breeches pocket, jingling his loose silver and his bunch of keys, 
while he has his cracks led out for the inspection of his 
numerous visitors ; yet again, we fancy we are listening to him 
as he winds up his remarks with, * There ! it's my opinion, and 
I've seen a many horses in my time — " and thou'll recollect I 
owned old Orville." ' 

Yes ; many a horse and many a good one had Mr. Kirby 
owned, since, for forty years and upwards, he had periodically 
visited Cronstadt with a string of valuable thoroughbreds and 
bearded the dreaded Emperor Alexander and his successor in 
their stronghold at St. Petersburg. Terrible were the risks he 
ran, both by sea and after his voyages were over, for an Emperor 
of All the Russias and his imperious nobles were awkward 
customers to chaffer with, and more than once the wideawake 
Yorkshireman was within an ace of forfeiting his whole stud 
and his own personal freedom as well. 

'You are trying to cheat me, you English rascal, and I'll 

pinch your ear for it,' was a rejoinder which admitted of no 

remonstrance, and on this occasion, especially, Mr. Kirby found 

how dangerous it proved to put his trust in princes. Still, his 

VOUVIII. ^ R 
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good fortune befriended him, and he returned to Yorkshire to 
own * old Orville.' 

But it seems hard to believe that Orville, winner of the 
St. Leger, and a score of other races as well, the sire, moreover, 
of Octavius and Emtlius, both Derby winners, of Ebor, winner 
of the St Leger, of Muley, the grandsire of the beautiful Alice 
Hawthorne, of Master Henry, the maternal grandsire of 
Touchstone, and countless other winners, should, in Mr. Kirby's 
hands, have been allowed 'to receive all Yorkshire at his 
paddocks ' at the paltry sum of ten guineas, earning thereby at 
least a thousand a year for his owner. Still, this was so. 

What, can we imagine, would be the value of the grandsire 
of Priam, Plenipotentiary, Oxygen, Mango, and other classic 
winners nowadays ? Yet, the chances are, if such a horse did 
ever re-appear amongst us, that some enterprising foreigner would 
nail him, and that no English breeder would be found patriotic 
enough to retain such an one in this country for his country's 
good. 

With Orville undergoing such treatment at the. stud, as we 
have referred to, it is not wonderful to find that his stock in 
later days fetched very uneven prices. It must be noted that 
in 18 1 7 he was serving at Newmarket at twenty guineas a mare, 
so his career at the stud must have extended over nearly a 
quarter of a century, for, at the Houghton meeting, 1830, we 
read of a brother to Emilius, three years old, being sold for 50/., 
while a filly by Orville, dam by Cato, made twenty guineas 
only; then, at another of Messrs. Tattersall's sales, * Navarin,' by 
Orville, a three-year-old in training, fetched the hack price of 
twenty-five guineas. 

Besides these humiliating instances, proving how the 
intrinsic merits of this grand horse must have been overlooked, 
we find that the notorious Parson Hervey owned a son of 
Orville — *■ Orville Junr.' he was styled — and was advertised to 
serve mares at three guineas each at the Parson's stables in 
Pimlico. The Sporting Magazine of 1829 contains an account 
of a visit to the reverend gentleman's stud by a Mr. Brown of 
Lewes. 

Mr. Brown describes Orville Junr. as 'a thick, piggy horse, 
without any pretensions to the shape or make of a racehorse.* 
But Mr. Brown had experienced a certain salutary discipline 
before being allowed to visit the Parson's stud, which no doubt 
tended to prejudice his judgment concerning it. 
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It appears that, notwithstanding Parson Hervey's eccen- 
tricities, he was a most regular attendant at matins at West- 
minster Abbey, and Mr. Brown arrived on his visit just as the 
Parson was hurrying off to morning prayers. 

' Oh ! you must come along. Til hear of no excuses,* he told 
"his visitor ; and, when service was ended, he accosted one of the 
Arergers, and ordered him, whenever Mr. Brown attended the 
.services again, to be sure to find him a suitable seat and a 
service book. Brown fully appreciated his friend's irony, but 
"he caught such a chill from the cold and damp pervading the 
sacred building as to keep him in bed for weeks afterwards. 

But we wish to give a more detailed account of old OrviUe 
and his famous descendants, so we must go back to the records 
of his birth and youthful performances. From these we learn 
that Orville was foaled in 1799, his breeder being Lord Fitz- 
william ; subsequently he was owned by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. Orville was a bay horse with 
black points, the only white mark about him being a small star 
on his forehead ; his sire was Beningborough, his dam, Evelina 
iby Highflyer, the dam also of Cervantes by Don Quixote. 

Hambletonian and Beningborough were sons of Eclipse, 
from the former the Blacklocks were bred ; Orville's descendants 
will receive notice farther on. 

Writers seem to differ in their descriptions of Orville*s points 
and general appearance ; one account making him out to have 
been a horse of great power, with fine symmetry and quality, 
Avhile another writer asserts that there was a good deal of the 
coach-horse about him, and that he stood over very much with 
one knee ; but it is probable that these conflicting opinions may 
have arisen by the said writers having criticised him at different 
periods of his life. Our readers will, however, be able to judge 
for themselves what manner of horse he was by studying the 
portrait heading this article, which is taken from the exquisite, 
and now rare, line engraving by J. Scott, after the painting by 
C. Tomson, and considered to be a faithful representation of the 
•animal. 

He is admitted to have been a horse of great courage, with 
ivonderful staying powers, but sluggish and thick-skinned to such 
-a degree that an ordinary whip would have no effect upon him. 
It took, no doubt, a postboy's flogger, or an instrument like that 
which *Fog' Rowlands provided himself with when he rode 
-Lord Strathmore's The Switcher at Warwick, to warm him up 
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effectually, but, when set going, he seems to have taken a lot 
of catching, for ' The Druid ' tells us that he ran a four-mile trial 
with Haphazard at Lewes, at four o'clock in the morning, and 
gave him such a dose of it that Sam Chifney, who rode 
Haphazard, pulled him up dead beat at the end of three miles. 
In the afternoon he was brought out for the King's Plate, which 
he won, ridden by Wm. Edwards, after a most punishing race 
with Walton. 

Those who wish to study the pedigrees of Orville and his 
progeny cannot do better than refer to the Horse-breeder^ s Hand- 
book^ compiled by Mr. Joseph Osborne ; indeed, to all interested 
in the racehorse, this work is of the highest value. 

Orville's first race was at the York August Meeting, 1801, 
in a two-year-old sweepstakes, in which he finished last — Lord 
Darlington's L'Orient was the winner. At Doncaster he won a 
sweepstakes of thirty sovereigns each, beating Lord Strathmore's 
Strathspey and three others. In 1802 he won the Doncaster 
St. Leger. In this race he was ridden by Singleton, who made 
running with him all through and won easily. Next day 
Orville started for the Gold Cup, his weight was six stone, and 
he was ridden by 'Tiny' Edwards. If the published accounts 
can be relied upon, this is one of the most extraordinarily run 
races on record. The distance was nearly four miles, which was 
covered in the marvellous time of seven minutes eight seconds. 

Orville was second, a length behind the winner Alonzo. 
Various attempts have been made to apologise for the crack*s 
defeat in this race ; in one account it is stated that Jackson and 
Shepherd, who were riding in the race, managed to sandwich 
little Edwards on Orville, and, by touching him up on either 
flank with their whips, so thoroughly roused up the inanimate 
slug that his tiny jockey lost all control over him, and the horse 
fairly ran himself out to a standstill. But with such a wonderful 
stayer as Orville this seems an improbable romance, and it 
is more likely that the lad had not power to do justice to his 
mount, and was fairly outridden by his two experienced 
opponents. 

The distance run in this race was a little over three miles 
and three quarters, and compares favourably with a record 
which Blacklock has established when he covered, carrying 
eight stone seven pounds, at York, four miles in seven minutes 
and twenty-three seconds. In the St. Leger of 18 17 Blacklock 
was beaten by Ebor, a son of Orville. 
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Orville's performances in 1803 and 1804 resulted in his 
winning three out of the eight races for which he started. He 
now appears in the colours of the Prince of Wales, and, in a 
sweepstakes of twenty-five sovereigns each, distance four miles, 
he received six pounds and a beating from the celebrated mare, 
Eleanor, by Whiskey. In later years the produce of these two 
was Muley, who must have b^en a horse of enormous bone ; his 
measurements are given by a writer in the old Sporting Maga- 
zine as follow : below the knee, ten inches one-tenth, and imme- 
diately above the pastern joint, nine inches and a half. Verily, 
these four-milers had some timber under them ! 

In the years succeeding 1804 Orville, in the colours of the 
Prince of Wales, won many races and he beat many of the best 
horses of the day, including winners of the St. Leger and of 
other important races. 

^ The most noted son of old Orville was, beyond all question, 
Emilius, a horse of wonderful power. He is known to us as the 
sire of a long string of winners, beginning with Recovery, who is 
remarkable from the fact that he was selected from his perfect 
proportions as the model for the horse in the Wellington statue. 
We then have to notice his two illustrious sons Priam and 
Plenipotentiary, but with the performances of these two 
celebrities our space will be fully occupied. 

Emilius, it is said, had more the cut of a hunter about him 
than of a speedy racehorse, indeed he is reported to have been 
the sire of many first-class hunters ; and, after he left Riddles- 
worth, his harem seemed to have been supplied from the most 
incongruous sources, since a piebald pony mare is recorded as 
the last who received his attentions. What would *The Hunter's 
Improvement Society' of the present day give for the services 
of such horses as Orville and his son Emilius ? It is no wonder 
that Yorkshire has been and is now pre-eminent in its breed of 
horses when Derby winners and other horses of undeniable 
stamp and quality were available on such easy terms. 

But, to return to these sons of Emilius; Priam and the noted 
brothers Chifney have long become household words amongst 
us, so exhaustively has their career been handled by our old 
friend *the Druid,' so we will not trespass further on his 
preserves in this direction ; there is, however, the report of a race 
won by Priam worthy of extended notice, and this is the 
Goodwood Cup of 1832. 

A sporting race indeed it was : Lord Chesterfield's Priam, 
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five years old, carrying nine stone thirteen pounds, won by hair 
a length, beating Lord Exeter's Beiram, three years, seven stone 
ten pounds, St. Giles, winner of that year's Derby, seven stone 
ten pounds, and five others. After this, Priam's glory is 
reflected in the hitherto unrivalled records of his invincible 
daughter Crucifix. 

In the Spring of 1837 Lord Chesterfield's stud was sold at 
Tattersall's. One of the lots consisted of an old mare, twenty- 
one years old, and a lanky, ugly foal at her foot: this pair, amidst 
the laughter of the company, was knocked down to Lord George 
Bentinck for fifty-four guineas. He bought them as a spec.» 
following the advice of a well-known judge of racing stock.. 
This foal, by Priam, and the old mare Octaviana, by Octavian„ 
dam by Shuttle, &c., were recognised in a few years' time as 
Crucifix and her aged dam. 

We will see how the spec, turned out. 

As a two-year-old Crucifix won the July Stakes at New- 
market, ridden by young John Day, the Chesterfield Stakes, the 
Lavant and Molecombe Stakes at Goodwood, the Hopeful, 
Clearwell, and Prendergast Stakes at Newmarket, and at the 
Houghton Meeting she ran a dead heat with Gibraltar for the 
Criterion Stakes, which was divided. In this race Crucifix was 
penalised nine pounds, and, owing to the numerous false starts,, 
she became so restive as almost to wear herself out; she delayed 
the start at least half an hour, and when at length the flag fell 
she was last off, and lost so much ground that her success 
seemed almost hopeless; she, however, just managed to make a 
dead heat of it, and this was the only race she started in in 
which she was not first past the post. Among the starters in 
this race we see the name of Pocahontas, by Glencoe, the dam 
of Stockwell, and g.-g.-granddam of the banished Ormonde who 
was supposed to have left his country for his country's good, a 
verdict which many now are eager to reverse, and to welcome 
the return of the exile with open arms, or, what is more to the 
purpose in these days, with open purses. 

Crucifix won as a two-year-old 4587/. of public money, an 
immense sum in those days, at three years she won the One and 
Two Thousand Guineas ; lastly, with the Oaks, her winning 
career ended, and the starter knew her no more As the dam of 
Surplice, by Touchstone, her credit was still further maintained, 
but of her other produce we have no more to say than that some 
of them were worse than indifferent 
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' Ahd now t6 wind up. It is well whenever one exhibits live 
stotk/ whether in a paddock or on paper, to keep the best to the 
last, and here'Sve have— according to an old sporting writer, 

* Wildrake'— * the tt^cV of his day as well as every other, a horse 
such as We' Aie^er Shall' look upon the like again, the wonderful, 
the unequalled, the ill-used ' Plenip6/ So ran the judgment of 
his conteftiporaries, and succeeding events have not tended to 
impair its correctness. Plenipotentiary, a rich chestnut colt 
about fifteen hands two inches high, was bred by Mr. Batson in 
183 iV his sire Emilius, his dam Harriet, by Pericles, dam by 
Selim, &c. Btit' Plehipo in his two-year-old entries found a most 
Worthy foemah to test his prowess and to confirm the opinions 
forihed 6f his unequalled excellence, and this rival was Glencoe. 
On thfe ^ame day that Plenipo won his first race, during the 
Craven Meeting, 1834, Glencoe carried off the Tuesday's 
Riddlesworth in a canter. Then, on the following Thursday, 
these two unbeaten ones met in a Sweepstake of one hundred 
sovereigns each, and so highly did Lord Jersey's party think of 
their champion that they freely laid five to four on Glencoe. 
Glencoe made play at a speed that was considered wonderful 
even at Newmarket, thinking to cut his opponent down, but, in 
the words of Robinson, who rode Glencoe, — 

' I came the first half-mile, according to orders, as hard as I 
could lick, but when I looked round there was the great bullock 
cantering close by my side.' Plenipo could not only gallop with 
him hwt from him, and eventually he won by four lengths. 

The Derby of 1834 was a very heavy betting race. Mr. Bat- 
son had refused an offer of 10,000/. for Plenipo, and Shilelagh, the 
property of the Duke of Cleveland, and Mr. Watts' Bubastes, by 
Blacklock, were, beside Plenipo, backed for enormous sums. 
Glencoe stood at ten to one. In the race he made strong 
running, but Plenipo again proved himself an invincible stayer, 
and Conolly landed him an easy winner by two lengths, from 
Shilelagh second, and Glencoe third. 

At Ascot no one cared to oppose Plenipo for the St. James* 
Palace Stakes, and as the St. Leger drew near he was backed 
eagerly at two to one. But now his evil star was in the 
ascendant, and, succumbing to the rascally devices of the 

* nobbier,' he was disgracefully beaten in the race, which was 
won by the Duke of Westminster's Touchstone, Lord Sligo's 
Bran second. Sir J. Boswell's General Chass^ third, and our 
crack nowhere. Oh, the pity of it ! 
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That the foreigners held him in high estimation may be 
judged from the fact that Mr. Batson refused an offer for Plenipo 
of five thousand pounds down and one thousand pounds a year 
as long as he lived. At the stud he seems to have been a 
failure, and, notwithstanding the merits and successes of old 
Orville and his immediate descendants, we learn from the 
Breedef^s Handbook that his sole representative in the male line 
at the present day is a horse named Lord Hastings covering 
half-bred mares in Ireland. Sic transit gloria. 

The blood of Blacklock at one time was in danger of a like 
effacement, but a miraculous revival has of late intervened, and 
Voltaire and Sir Hercules, who finished second and third to 
Rowton in the St. Leger of 1829, share now with Touchstone 
the honours through their representatives of the modem English 
racecourse. 




CURLING. 

By * ROCKWOOD.' 

H Y not curling ? was a question recently asked in the 
columns of the St. James's Gazette by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, who, besides being an ardent golfer, is 
very fond of the * roaring game.' Invariably the 
answer to this query is, * Oh, we are too far South, and have 
not the severe winters you have up in Scotland.' It is, no 
doubt, true that there are many parts of Scotland where the 
winter is more severe than in any part of England, yet, as a 
rule, the average intensity of hard frost and the periodic 
duration thereof is not greater in those districts in which 
curling is held to be the very king of games than it is in 
many of our English counties. It is possible the Gulf Stream 
may have something to do with this, but,, whether or not, we 
know that the climate is excessively mild in many of our 
western islands, and that frost in some winters is actually 
unknown. JEven in the Island of Arran, though snow lies 
white on the mountain-tops during nine months of the year, the 
climate in the glens is found to be most genial and warm, 
flowers blooming in the open air in December which would 
yery early be nipped by the biting east winds which one 
experiences on the south-east coast of England. 
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It is true that we have had winters in England during which 
the ice was never strong enough to carry a duck, but curlers can 
also tell of winters in Scotland in which they never, in curling 
parlance, * threw a stane ; ' and the words * No ice this year ' 
occur in the historical records connected with many of our 
curling trophies. Ten years' experience of English winters, 
beginning with that of the great January snowstorm of 1880 — a 
more severe winter by far than any I could well recollect in 
Scotland — has led me to hazard the opinion that there is always 
as much good ice to be found in England for a full and con- 
tinued enjoyment of the * roarin' game ' as in Ayrshire and 
Dumfries-shire, possibly the two strongest — at least two of the 
strongest — curling counties in Scotland. At Mai ton, in York- 
shire, the game is greatly in favour, more particularly amongst 
those connected with the large training stables, and it is possible 
it was brought South by the Dawson family from Gullane. 
The late Mr. William I'Anson, the trainer of Blink Bonny, was 
as enthusiastically fond of it as any Scotch farmer, and it was 
on the curling-pond that he caught the cold which subsequently 
caused his death. There are one or two curling clubs else- 
where, and the * roar ' of the stone is heard when frost holds at 
the Crystal Palace ; but, as a rule, the game has not caught on. 
Why not ? has been the question asked. 

It may be thought by many that old Scottish golfers who 
frequent English golfing-courses are all curlers, but that is far 
from being the case. The game which fosters curling in 
Scotland is, as nearly every Scotchman knows, bowlings and it 
will invariably be found that wherever there is a bowling-green, 
the members of the bowling club are the members and enthu- 
siastic supporters of the curling club. Some, of course, there 
are who cannot leave their business to take part in the pleasures 
of the pond, curling being a daylight game ; whereas in the 
long summer evenings bowling can be indulged in with 
enthusiasm long after the cares of the day are over, and up to 
the hour the night dew clogs the grass and all good people 
think it high time to get to bed. In England we have no 
bowling-greens really worthy of the name ; to contrast them 
with Scottish greens is like comparing some old rickety raft of 
a wooden billiard-table with the modern slate-formed boards of 
Messrs. Burroughes and Watts. In England the bowling- 
green, like the bowling-alley, is the adjunct to the tap; in 
Scotland it is invariably the property of a private or parish 
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club, the head of which may be the pastor or the Provost It is 
a very cheap pastime, there being no caddies to pay, and so 
men of moderate means are free to indulge in it for a very- 
trifling subscription towards rent and the green-keeper's wages. 
The leading matches are played four aside, as in* curling, and 
the guarding of the Jack is carried out in a manner after the 
guarding of the * tee ' or winning shot on the ice. Why not 
bowling ? is a game which might also be very well asked. 

But to return to curling : given a good sheet bf strong keen 
ice in England, the question one asks is, Where can we procure 
stones and brooms ? The latter can, no doubt, b^ Easily picked 
up ; but though every ironmonger in Scotland could supply you 
with the former, your query in an Englififh shop wbuld lead to 
the ready production, most likely, of a pair 6f curling-tongs* 
The stones and handles cannot readily be procured nearer than 
Scotland, and possibly before we can get a chance of enjoying a. 
quiet game, as at Duddingston Castle, Semple, Or Lochmaben^ 
the wind has backed into the south, and all propositions for a 
* bonspeil ' are set aside. Were the stones and brooms handy" 
when ice holds, a game could easily be set a-going with the aid 
and advice of one or two good curlers. The rink can easily be 
formed with rings, * hog,* and * distance ' and sweeping scores, as 
in the Royal Caledonian Curling Club's Annual, and then 
nothing is wanted but good leal hearts and enthusiasm. Of 
course on an open pond in or near London the great obstacle 
would be the large army of skaters. In Scotland these, as a 
rule, recognise the wishes of the curlers not to cross the rinks ; 
but it would be difficult in England to get them to refrain from 
doing so, and nothing would interfere with the course of a stone 
sooner than a skate-furrow, however small. Then, out of curiosity,, 
many would crowd round the ' tee,' and twisted ice would be the 
result, with possibly, on a not too strong board, the sudden im- 
mersion of stones, players, and spectators. Indeed, when it was. 
once tried to introduce the game into England, something like 
the latter happened. This was, .we believe, on the New River,, 
about the commencement of the present century. 

On asphalt, a thin sheet of ice, on which the game can be 
played with enjoyment, can be formed with a night's frost ; and 
at Southport, in the Glaciarium, the Liverpool curlers have, from 
practice, become more than a match for many of the keen curlers 
north of the Tweed. Possibly a similar institiltion to that of 
the Southport Glaciarium might meet with considerable support 
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from, the Scotchmen of London, though most lovers of *the 
Channel Stane ' prefer to enjoy the pastime in the open frosty 
air, keeping themselves warm with the deft and dexterous 
handling of their brooms. No doubt a good pond, with room 
for six or eight rinks, could be procured within easy railway 
reach of London for a very small amount, and with this and a. 
small house in which the stones might be stored, a club could 
be formed which in time would be able to send out a rink fit to- 
give a good account of itself in the great bonspeil of the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club at Carsebreck. Whether the stones 
be * Bumockwaters,' * Crawfordjohns,* or Ailsa Craigs, would be 
a matter of individual taste ; but with a hotter sunshine at noon 
in the South, the keener possibly the better. 

As the sweeping keeps every one busy and warm, the game 
is most enjoyable from start to finish. Like golf, it requires a 
considerable amount of skill, if possibly less patience, and at 
times it gets exceedingly exciting. The position of a * head * or 
* end ' alters so often, that no game can be said to be lost till the 
last stone is played ; frequently it is the last shot which secures 
victory. 

Bums, Hogg, and nearly every Scottish poet of eminence 
have sung its praises, whilst Graeme, of Lanark, gives the follow- 
ing very accurate description of it as played in Clydesdale a. 
century ago : — 

'The goals are marked out, the centre each 
Of a large random circle; distance scores 
Are drawn between, the dread of weakly arms. 
Firm on his cramp-bits stands the steady youth 
Who leads the game: low o'er the weighty stone 
He bends incumbent, and with nicest eye 
Surveys the farther goal, and in his mind 
Measures the distance, careful to bestow 
Just force enough; then balanced in his hand 
He flings it on; direct it glides along. 
Hoarse murmuring, while playing hard before 
Full many a besom sweeps away the snow 
Or icicle that might obstruct its course.' 
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BRUSH AND TUSH. 

By ' DOOKER.' 

Y Jove ! what beastly weather ! What on earth is a 
man to do with himself on such a day ? ' 

*Yes, it is indeed. I only wish I were back 
again in the gorgeous East. Heat is certainly pre- 
ferable to this.' 

The speakers were two men of about thirty-five. Both were 
officers in Her Majesty's service. The first, Jack Crasher, 
was captain in a crack cavalry regiment, and the second, 
Norman Steele, held a commission in a Native Infantry 
Regiment, in the Madras Staff Corps. 

Scene : the billiard-room of an old-fashioned country house 
in the West of England, where both men were on a visit. Time : 
before lunch on a wintry January morning. 

The day was indeed, as Jack Crasher described it, * a beastly 
one.' A sharp cutting North wind was blowing * great guns,' 
sending the snow-flakes, which seemed as if they would never 
»stop falling, whirling round in circling eddies, and piling them up 
in great drifts against every bank and fence. The roads were 
blocked, trains delayed, and though there was a hard frost, 
skating, that refuge of frozen-out sportsmen, was impracticable 
owing to the slushy state of the ice caused by a partial thaw. 
Hunting and shooting were out of the question, and so time had 
begun to hang rather heavily on the hands of visitors at Grey- 
stone Manor, particularly on those of the male portion. 

Most of these, some seven or eight in number, including the 
two officers just mentioned, were assembled in the billiard-room 
trying to pass the time that preceded lunch in a game of pool. 
Our two friends had both lost all their 'lives,* and as Crasher 
had lost his last through a most palpable fluke, his temper was 
not improved by the dreary outlook. 

' Oh ! come,' he replied, * the weather here may be bad, but 
it cannot be half so bad as it is in India.' 

' Well, I don't know about that,* returned Steele. ' Heat 
may be trying, but it does not put a stop to all sport as snow 
does. Besides, one can always go out in the early morning, 
whereas in this weather one is helpless.' 
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Um ! well I never sa^y the fun of getting up at cock-crow, 
and besides you have no hunting in India.' 

'I beg your pardon, you are wrong there, for there are several 
packs of hounds/ interposed Steele, ' and though, of course, it 
cannot compare with hunting in England, yet it is very good fun. 
But then,' he added with warmth, ' you have pig-sticking, a finer 
sport in every way than anything you can get at home/ 

* Pig-sticking ! Bah ! the idea of comparing it to fox-hunting!' 
rejoined Crasher contemptuously. * Don't talk to me of the two 
sports in the same breath. Why, to begin with, you have no 
hounds, no fences, no grass to gallop over, — in fact * 

* Granted, but then look at the animal you pursue. In hunt- 
ing you are dependent on many things. First, on the goodwill 
of the men over whose ground you ride, and their willingness to 
preserve foxes ; then on scent, and on weather to a certain extent, 
for what hounds could hunt, or rather, what person could ride 
to hounds on a day like this? Now in pig-sticking you are 
dependent on none of these. Look, too, I repeat, at the animal 
you pursue. He is a savage, active brute, endowed with great 
speed, cunning, and indomitable courage. If you do not get the 
better of him he will discomfit you. The ground. Til allow, 
is not always charming for * 

* No, I should think not ! ' broke in Crasher ; ' from all I've 
heard in many places you might as well gallop over a badly 
repaired turnpike road ! ' 

Not noticing this remark Steele continued : * As I said before 
in England you have the pull as far as pleasant riding goes, but 
in pig-sticking you have certain elements of stimulation which 
are lacking in fox-hunting. To begin with, you have the keen 
excitement of racing for the honour of " first spear." You are 
dependent on your own eyes, nerve, and knowledge of woodcraft, 
to say nothing of your powers and abilities as a horseman, to 
keep your quarry in view. Then, when you do reach him, he 
meets you pluckily, and doesn't go to ground as a fox does. 

* Wrong there, old man,' broke in their host, who as well as the 
remainder of the players had now gathered round the con- 
tentious sportsmen ; * for hogs do go to ground. I was reading 
a most interesting account in the Field the other day of pig- 
sticking in Somali-land, written by one " Cossack/' in which 
he mentions that several hogs he was in pursuit of, took refuge 
in large earths.' 

' Ah ! but those were African Wart Hog/ returned Steele, 
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triumphantly, ^Sos Scrofas disdains such unworthy tactics. No, 
the Indian boar is too plucky an animal for that, and will often 
come out of his way to attack you. By Jove!' he added, 
balancing his cue like a spear, 'only talking of the sport makes 
me itch to have another shy at it ! ' 

Then the two went at their argument de novo^ hammer and 
tongs, until the luncheon gong put an end to their wordy 
warfare. Of course, during that pleasant meal, they were the 
subjects of much good-natured chaff. Steele took all this in 
good humour, but Crasher did not like it, and once or twice 
very nearly lost his temper. There is no saying how the matter 
might have ended, had not their hostess, who was young, pretty, 
•charming, and endowed with great tact, settled the question 
thus. 

* Come,* said she, * I won't have you two quarrelling like this ; 
you are just like two naughty boys, so I shall set you both an 
imposition! You cannot go out to-day, and I am sure you must 
be tired of playing billiards, smoking, and arguing. Now this 
is my proposition, viz., that you each be furnished with pen, 
ink, and paper, and then retire to your own rooms, where you can 
pass the time in writing out a short story of the sport you like 
best. After dinner we will all adjourn to the smoking-room, for I 
Icnow you men will be miserable without your tobacco, and then 
the stories shall be read out We ladies will form a jury and 
give our verdict as to which is the best, and I will promise to 
work the winner a pair of slippers.* 

Amid much laughter this proposition was agreed to, and the 
two sons of Mars forthwith retired to their several apartments 
and wrote their stories, which according to agreement were read 
out after dinner. Here they are, and as Captain Crasher was 
the senior of the two, we will award his tale the pride of place 
in narration. It was entitled : 

'A Glorious Gallop with the Deepvale. 

* Most of you know the Deepvale country and the celebrated 
pack of hounds that hunt it, and though they can only aspire to 
be a Provincial pack, yet as good, aye, ofttimes better, sport is 
seen with them than in the more fashionable Shires, being a great 
dairy country. It consists mainly of grass, which always carries 
a scent, and being deep and holding after a little wet, hounds 
have a better chance. In fact, the deeper the ground the better 
sport it affords, and we never had such good runs, as when we 
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had to gallop through dirt up to our horses' hocks. There 
is but little hilly ground, and what does exist is mainly con- 
fined to the borders of the hunt, whence an adjoining pack keeps 
foxes on the move, and drives them down into our vale. 

' Picture to yourself an ocean of grass, broken but at rare 
intervals by bits of plough, bisected by small flying fences 
of every description, buUfinchers, timber, great hairy uncom- 
promising doubles, and brooks of varied width and depth. 
Under these circumstances it is needless to add that if you 
wished to be with hounds your horse was bound to possess every 
qualification of a hunter, and be capable of negotiating every 
sort of obstacle. The Deepvale country was sufficiently far 
removed from any of the great towns to ensure the absence of 
that magna committante caterva^ so detrimental to sport and so 
injurious to the farmers, and the field seldom mustered more 
than one hundred to one hundred and fifty. The neighbour- 
hood was decidedly sociable ; the master of the hounds was a 
real good sportsman whose whole soul was in the sport, and he 
conducted the government of the hunt in a most princely fashion. 
The hunt servants were keen, civil, and thoroughly up to their 
business, besides being exceptionally well mounted ; and the 
hounds, which boasted some of the best blood in the kingdom, 
were niilli secundus. Foxes were numerous and well looked 
after, and as a rule were of that good straight-necked sort that 
are off at once, and disdaining all ringing tactics make their 
point. So with all these advantages I think you will not be 
surprised that I always spend my long leave at ToUerton, a little 
town in the centre of the Deepvale country, where, with my stud 
of six hunters and a smart pony, I manage to have a pretty good 
time of it, and contrive to enjoy on an average five days a-week 
with hounds as long as the weather is open. 

'And now, having introduced you to the country and the 
pack, I will describe about the best run I ever had in it, and 
one that has perhaps impressed itself more deeply on my 
memory from the fact that only three others besides myself saw 
the end of it 

* On the day in question, towards the end of February, the 
Deepvale had met at one of their favourite fixtures. The 
morning was full of promise — weather, atmosphere, and country 
being all that were most desirable. A dull, cloudy day, only 
relieved at intervals by a passing gleam of sunshine ; hardly a 
breath of wind stirred the tree-tops, and what there was came 
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from the right " airt," as they say in the North. Some heavy 
rain had fallen during the night, and each branch and twig 
in the hedgerows had its dependent drop of moisture, whilst the 
ground rode soft, a not undesirable factor when the probability 
of falling is taken into consideration. The country was first- 
rate, and — we were certain to find. What more could be wished 
for ? — therefore it was not surprising that our field was a large 
one. A little law being given to late-comers (there had been 
a ball the previous night), hounds moved off" to draw. A 
couple of little spinneys having been run through and found 
wanting, a trot of a couple of miles brought us to " General's 
Gorse," a snug, warm-lying covert of some fifteen acres, planted 
by a celebrated old warrior and named after him. It was 
situated on a gentle slope, and, facing the south, afforded nice 
dry lying. This was omx pikce de resistancBy and was a sure find. 
' As hounds approached it an electric thrill seemed to shoot 
through the body of the pack, and on Jack the huntsman giving 
them the oflSce, the whole sixteen and a-half couples of dog hounds 
dashed into covert almost with a cry. Three minutes elapsed, 
and then a cap held high in the air at the far end of the gorse 
betokens that our fox is away. Most of the field gallop round 
the edge of the gorse, whilst about a dozen of us elect to follow 
Jack the huntsman as he takes the nearest cut to hounds, and 
goes bucketing through the thick spinous growth till he reaches 
a grass ride that bisects it. I was riding a young 'un, a five- 
year-old that I had bought in Ireland during the summer, and 
who evinced rather an aversion to the sharp gorse prickles, for 
our passage through the covert consisted of enormous bounds 
and much dodging about, a mode of progress neither graceful or 
comfortable. However, at last we reach the ride, and down this 
we hustle best pace, in time to see hounds just topping the fence 
out of the field beyond. A small stile offers no serious obstacle 
as a means of egress, and, with one exception, is safely sur- 
mounted by all, and then we settle down to ride. A glance back- 
wards shows us we have obtained a good start, and it will be our 
own fault if we do not keep it. In the meantime hounds have 
settled to the line, and there is evidently a rare scent. No fear 
of over-riding hounds now that they have such a start, and we 
are all doing our best to make up leeway. For four fields 
hounds race like mad, then swing sharp to the right. This lets 
up some of the rear division, and we all go gaily along, sailing 
over the fences as they come. Fifteen minutes' hard galloping 
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and then we experience a welcome check — not that it wa:; 
of long duration, however, for hounds flinging, themselves in 
their cast, old Vulcan hits the line, and the deep notes of his 
companions joining in chorus testify to his truthfulness. On we 
go, now one man leading, now another, most of the work I am 
bound to confess being cut out by the parson, one of those rare 
specimens of a now almost extinct race. The reason why 
parsons should not hunt I have never been able to fathom, nor 
why they should be debarred from partaking in an innocent and 
healthful amusement But such is the fact. Mention a parson 
as being a hunting-man, and all the old ladies in his parish will 
hold up their hands in holy horror and whisper, " Oh ! shocking, 
my dear ; he cannot attend properly to his parochial duties if 
he goes scampering over the country after the hounds " (" dogs,** 
they will probably call them), " and then the language used in 
the hunting-field is really quite dreadful ;" and so on and so on. 
Of course this is all rubbish, but it is, alas ! the prevalent idea. 
However, I must not run riot on this subject, which has nothing 
to do with my story, so let us " get forrard." 

'Hounds are going best pace, and the line, with the ex- 
ception of two small, light, ploughed fields, has hitherto been all 
over grass. Now, however, it lays across a large, sticky bit of 
turnips in which sheep are folded, and at whose furthest end a 
frowning, uncompromising double confronts us. I am lying 
about fifth as we enter this. My four leaders all have it in 
different places, but a crash, followed by a horse's tail in the air, 
denotes that one of them has come to grief. It is a forbidding- 
looking fence, and one not to be trifled with, particularly out 
of deep ground ; but it has to be got over, so catching hold of 
the young one I send him at it. He makes his effort boldly and 
well, lands safely on the bramble and thorn-covered bank, and 
is preparing to launch out into the next field, when, for a 
moment, a treacherous binder catches his forefoot ; there is 
a scramble and a bare recovery from the yawning ditch, whose 
existence on the landing side had been a matter of mere 
speculation, and for a moment it seems as if we must join 
our luckless companion, who is employed in the unpleasant 
occupation of extricating his horse from the ditch. But the 
young one is equal to the occasion, and with a struggle saves 
himself and me a fall. So we gallop on, thinking with satis- 
faction of the refusals and grief that are probably rife in our 
rear. A line of posts and rails of undoubted newness and 
VOL. VIII. S 
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strength stretches across our front. True, there is a gate 
through them, but this will take us out of our line, and 
timber is the young one's special forte. We cannot therefore 
deny him, and shall we say ourselves, so here goes. A snort, a 
reach at the bridle, and he swings over in his stride, whilst 
a crash and a sound of splintered wood behind inform us or 
the fact that some other pursuer has been less fortunate than 
ourselves. Bullfincher, bank, and double, succeed each otheir 
with rapidity, and hounds are still driving on. Here a thick 
thorn-grown double is crashed into and out of by horse after 
horse, whilst a timber-mended gap offers superior attractions, 
to others. And so the chase thunders on, hounds streamings 
along best pace, too fast for much music, and we pursuers, who- 
feel our whole soul pervaded with that wild delirium consequent 
on a good gallop, doing all we can to keep with them. Some 
five-and-thirty minutes from the find, with only one trifling 
check, have we been going, and the field has tailed considerably^ 
Refusal, disaster, and want of condition on the part of horse and 
rider have thinned the ranks of the gay throng that started 
a short time ago in all the splendour of scarlet, spotless 
breeches, and glossy hats. The pace, too, is beginning tcv 
tell on my young horse, and I am seriously debating in my 
own mind the advisability of pulling up. But it would be 
more than human to exercise this amount of self-control, and 
though " Roscommon " (for such I had named him) is showing 
evident symptoms of distress and beginning to chance his 
fences, I still hold on. 

* Tis said that a sweet little cherub sits up aloft to guard the 
nautical man, and surely he extends his protecting (Bgis over the 
fox-hunter, for now, as I unhasp a gate into a lane, whom 
should I come plump against but my second horseman. Old 
Tom ! There never was such a man as Tom for bringing up your 
second horse in the very nick of time. He seems to possess 
an intuitive knowledge of the run of every fox, and drop 
apparently from the clouds just when he is wanted. And 
now here he is at the very moment when I had been so 
anxiously expecting him. To say I am delighted is inadequate 
to express what I felt. I am overjoyed, and, did time and 
means permit, verily believe I should give him 50/. Quickly 
changing on to "Water Rat," an old and seasoned hunter, 
I gallop on, and soon catdi up the dozen sportsmen 
which now constitute the field. Freshly spread manure has 
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foiled the line for a moment and brought hounds noses down^ 

which is all in my favour. It is but for an instant, however, 

and away they go. Hard as we gallop the distance between 

us and the flying pack seems scarcely to diminish. Half a dozen 

fields result in more grief, and then a line of willows appears 

that tells its own tale but too well, for, as Whyte-Melville 

sings, — 

" There in the bottom, see, sluggish and idle, 

Steals the dark stream where the willow-tree grows, 

Harden your heart and catch hold of your bridle, 

Steady him ! rouse him ! and over he goes.'' 

' Excellent advice, truly, where the leap is within compass of 
a horse's stride, but in this case not to be followed unless one 
happened to be mounted on a kangaroo or other animal 
endowed with exceptional saltatory powers. It is the Winder, 
a deep and sluggish stream, aspiring to be called a river, and as 
such quite unjumpable, all the more so as it has been consider- 
ably swollen by last night's rain, and the yellow waters are rolling 
along level with the bank. 

*"Is there a ford or bridge anywhere?" remarks one of 
the six, who are now all that are left in the run, as hounds 
plunge in, sending the spray flying in showers, and then, 
scrambling out, resume the chase with unabated vigour. 

* " Devil a one for miles," cheerily responds the master ; " we 
shall have to chance a swim or lose hounds." 

'Now, I had tested the Water Rat's aquatic powers on 
a former occasion — and it was owing to his powers of natation 
that he had earned his name, so I make up my mind that I, 
at any rate, will chance a swim. The like thought animates 
all save one, who makes probable rheumatism his excuse for 
pulling up. In goes the master. Jack, and a stranger. The first 
whipper-in's horse declines at any price, and is left rearing and 
plunging on the bank. In the meantime I ride Water Rat 
down the shelving bank, and slipping my feet out of the 
stirrups, prepare for the fray. The old horse loses no time 
in demonstrating that my confidence in him is not misplaced, 
for after a premonitory sniff he slides quietly into the turgid 
stream and strikes out for the opposite shore. Ugh! what a 
beastly feeling it is as the cold water slowly creeps in over 
one's tops, and then, rising higher and higher, embraces one's 
nether man in its cold and clammy embrace! And then, as 
you get out of your horse's depth, and he^'has to swim, and the 
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water gets under you, how it seems to lift you almost out of 
the saddle. It is disagreeable, decidedly, and all the more so 
when the feat has to be performed deliberately. However, 
at last we four dripping figures reach the opposing bank, and 
after much floundering about emerge in safety. Meanwhile 
hounds are running steadily on. Ah ! how delightful it is to see 
them drive across the great spreading pastures. What a thrill 
it sends through every nerve and makes the blood go dancing 
through our veins, in spite of damp and clinging garments, for 
are not we four the sole remnants of the gay field that started 
from " General's Gorse," and have not we, by our exertions, dis- 
comfited our fellow-sportsmen } A selfish and vain feeling, 
perhaps, but very human nevertheless. 

* " Put on plenty of steam ! " shouts back the master, as he 
lands over a formidable-looking bullfinch, and I take his advice 
and cram old Water Rat at it best pace. Crash ! swish ! bang ! 
and we bore a hole through the dark mass of thorn, and land 
safely in the next field, with no other damage than a scarified 
nose and the loss of my hat. 

*A mile more of hard galloping and then hounds swing 
sharply to the left and race along the fence side, then over 
It and sharp to the right. Ah ! it is the beginning of the end 
surely, and the little red rascal has taken to running short. 
Yes! see, there are a couple of chattering magpies hovering 
over yon ash-trce, and a blackbird darts shrieking out of the 
fence. Suddenly hounds throw up, and while some jump into 
the fence, others are dancing about on each side. A thousand 
to one he has lain down ! " Tally ho ! tally ho ! " We are 
right, for almost out of the very midst of the pack bounces 
a dark, draggled, mud-bespattered form, and with arched back, 
.open mouth, and trailing brush, labours out into the jnidst of the 
field in which we are standing. Ah ! poor vulp, you might as well 
try to stay the torrent of Niagara's mighty fall as oppose the 
fierce rush of those sixteen couples of dog hounds that sweep 
down and round you like an avalanche. Two turns, and then 
Contest and Brusher seize the fox right and left, and soon his 
once spruce, ruddy form, is hidden beneath the struggling mass 
of hounds. 

* " Whoo-whoop ! whoo-whoop!" for soon all is over; the 
obsequies are performed, and we four turn and congratulate 
each other. 

* '• By Jove ! what a rare gallop !" we all exclaim. 
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' Watches are then consulted and the time reckoned. Fifty- 
seven minutes from the find, with but two trifling checks, and 
over a line of country not to be beaten in the world ! Yes» 
in spite of scratched face, torn garments, the loss of a brand-new 
hat, and being soaked to the skin, it was a matter for pleasant 
reflection as I rode home. I had been on the right horse at the 
right moment ; had been carried to perfection, had taken part in 
a run such as does not often fall to one's lot, been one of the 
very few that saw every yard of it (how pleasing this to one's 
vanity !), and had wound up with blood — a kill in the open ! 
To me, at any rate, the remembrance of this run will always be 
pleasant to dwell on. It will tone down the disappointments of 
the present, it will sweeten any dregs of bitterness that may 
lurk within the cup of the future, and confirm me more than 
ever in the belief that " there is no sport like fox-hunting." ' 

* Bravo! well done, Crasher!' chorused the men, as Crasher 
concluded his composition. 

* Authorship is hard work, certainly ; but reading out one's 
lucubrations gives one a thirst worth 5/. to a drinking man. For 
goodness' sake give me a good long drink, old man,' implored 
Crasher, turning to his host. 

'Well, Captain Crasher, I had no idea you could write 
as well as ride ; we really must engage you as our special 
correspondent,' laughed his hostess. * Now, do light your pipe 
or cigar, for you must need that solace after all ypur exertions, and 
we are all burning to hear Captain Steele's story and the 
other side of the vexed question. But he will have to look 
to his laurels, for he evidently has a powerful antagonist in 
you.' 

* Oh ! not at all, ' rejoined Crasher, whose good humour was 
now thoroughly restored by the eulogiums passed on his first 
efforts at penmanship. * I can't write, I know, and Steele's story 
will, in all probability, beat mine into a cocked hat ; but even if 
it does I won't give in, and shall always maintain that fox- 
hunting is far better fun than pig-sticking. I may be a pig-headed 
fellow ; but I cannot help it, and "them's my opinions."' 

' My dear fellow, you know the old story, " A man convinced 
against his will," &c.,' interposed Steele. * Well, it probably 
applies to both of us, so do not let us argue the matter. You 
have earned so many compliments from our fair jury that I am 
anxious to know my fate at their hands, though probably I 
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shall have to lower my flag to you in descriptive powers ; yet I 
must have my innings/ 

' Quite right,' observed their hoist * Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, silence, please, for Captain Steele's story/ 

Taking a final gulp from the long tumbler by his side, 
and clearing his throat, that individual began reading out his 
account of 

' Steel v. Ivory ; or, The Pipree Boar. 

' Some few years ago I was on detachment at a small station 
called Shikargaum with a brother officer named Dunbar. It 
was not a lively place, as besides our two selves the whole 
society consisted of the doctor and some half-do^n civilians, 
besides a couple of men in the P. W. D. (Public Works Depart- 
ment). What Shikargaum lacked from a social point of view, 
however, it made up by being a first-rate place for sport of 
every description. Within thirty miles lay an enormous tract of 
mountainous jungle, the haunt of tigers, panthers, bears, bison, 
sambur, and spotted deer, whilst within an easy ride of canton- 
ments numerous jheels, or marshes, swarmed in the cold weather 
with snipe and all sorts of wild fowl. Within the radius of 
cultivation there were numerous rumnahs or bheers (grass 
coverts), wlrich often harboured hog, and afforded them a coign 
of vantage from which, at night, to sally forth and devastate the 
fields of sugar-cane, millet, and rye. Shikargaum, too, was 
a comparatively new station, and lying as it did out of the 
beaten track — for it was about one hundred miles from the 
nearest line of railway — the game had had a pretty easy time of 
it, not having been scared and harassed as they are in the vicinity 
of the larger stations. All these circumstances combined to 
make it a sort of sporting Elysium. But what formed its chief 
attraction in my eyes was the splendid pig-sticking to be had 
there. Luckily the majority of our little cdterie shared my 
proclivities for this sport, and so we were enabled to form a very 
respectable Tent Club. 

* Though the maidan, or plain, afforded in places good 
galloping ground, yet the country over which most of our runs 
took place was of a very rough description, abounding as it did 
in nullahs of varied width, from the unjumpable yawner of forty 
feet to the little sun-cracked fissure of two. Stubs, holes, rocks, 
and rolling-stones, in many places concealed by long grass, 
added an element of excitement and uncertainty to one's pro 
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gression. Still it certainly is marvellous how horses, particularly 
Arabs, will get over such ground at full speed without coming 
•down. The hog, too, were, for the most part, real gallopers. 
Being, as a rule, mountain-born and bred, and having to travel 
sometimes thirty miles a-night in search of food, their condition 
nvas such that it took a good horse to get on terms with them 
•over such rough ground. Coming as they mostly did from the 
heavy jungle that I have before alluded to. they were often 
surprised by daylight, and on these occasions lay up for the day 
in the rumnahs and bheers. Having a good shikari in our 
employ, and the ryots being only too glad to assist us in the 
destruction of the devastators of their crops, we always got news 
when hog made their appearance in any of the grass coverts, 
and this was by no means an unfrequent occurrence. 

'One day in the cold weather, when enjoying a game of 
racquets with Dunbar, the marker announced that Lutchman, 
our shikari, wanted to speak to me ; so, quickly finishing our 
game we went out to see that worthy, whose presence, we 
surmised, portended " khubber," />., news of pig. 

* " Well, Lutchman," I inquired, " what news ? Have you 
any pig marked down ? " 

* The self-satisfied grin that pervaded his swarthy countenance 
hardly needed his reply, "Yes, sahib, two sounders, and one 
enormous dantwallah (tusker). But, sahib, he is a regular 
budmash (bad character), and we shall have some difficulty in 
getting him out. He has taken up his quarters in the sendbund 
(date grove) near Pipree, and yesterday charged and knocked 
over a man who was collecting sendee." 

* " Well, Lutchman," I replied, " we must have a try for this 
dantwallah. Have the hunt kit sent on to Pipree to-night, and 
we will be out there to breakfast at nine o'clock. Get some 
fireworks in the bazaar and have eighty beaters ready, and I 
will see if we can get the loan of a commissariat elephant to 
assist in the beat." 

* " Huzoor ki kushi " (your highness's pleasure), returned 
Lutchman, with a low salaam, as he withdrew. 

^ That evening I sent word round to all the members of our 
Tent Club, with the result that three others besides our twa 
selves announced their intention of attending the meet. Our 
Padre, too, a fresh arrival, expressed a wish to come and see the 
fun. He was no horseman, however, and therefore decided to 
view the proceedings from elephant-back. 
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' The next morning found us all assembled in camp at Pipree, 
doing full justice to a good breakfast, for which our appetites had 
been sharpened by a brisk ten-mile ride during the cool hours of 
the morning. It was one of those days when the Indian climate 
is perfection. Being the cold season, the sun did not strike 
down with the scorching rays as it does during summer. The 
sky was cloudy, there was a slight haze, and the moist earth gave 
forth that pleasant odour arising from the heavy showers that 
had fallen during the night The scene in the tope or grove 
of mango-trees beneath which the tent was pitched, was an 
animated one. Lutchman had had no difficulty in collecting- 
beaters, who were only too willing to assist in beating out the 
destroyer of their crops. These were now squatting down in 
a long line, some smoking, all chattering, whilst they awaited 
the time that the sahibs should be ready to take the field. The 
horses were picketed about, some having their saddles lightly- 
girthed on, whilst our hacks were being rubbed down, not 
without a good deal of squealing and kicking on the part of 
some of them. Detached somewhat from the group the elephant 
was flapping his great ears, occasionally taking up some dust in 
his proboscis and scattering it over his back, as a protest against 
the attacks of insects, from whose insidious onslaughts even his 
pachydermatous hide was not proof. The bright garments of 
several village women, impelled by curiosity to come and view 
the assembly, and attended by a tribe of little naked brats, added 
colour and vivacity to the scene. High above, the brown and 
Brahminhi kites were soaring in wide circles, ready to swoop 
down on any scraps that might be left from our meal. That 
ubiquitous and most cheeky bird, the Indian crow, displayed his 
usual amount of audacity, hopping about almost at our feet ; a 
crowd of green parrots, golden orioles, hoopoes, bulbuls, minahs, 
and bird of paradise flycatchers flitted about amongst the dark- 
green, cool-looking foliage overhead. 

* At last breakfast was finished, and after a consultation with 
Lutchman, that worthy marshalled his forces, and we moved off 
to beat a bheer some two miles distant. It was decided we 
should try this first, as here the majority of the hog were 
located, whilst the 'dantwallah' whose domicile was nearer 
camp was of such a surly and lazy disposition that we had no 
fear of disturbing him by taking the furthest ground first. The 

three other spears besides Dunbar and myself were G , the 

assistant Commissioner, J , of the Public Works Department, 
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and H , his brother-in-law, a merchant from Bombay, who 

was up on a visit. The Padre, as I have said before, preferred 
the elephant to a horse as a means of conveyance. At last the 
bheer was reached, and whilst we bore away to the right in order 
to screen ourselves from sight behind a clump of baubul thorns, 
Lutchman got the line in order, and then the beat began. 

'The first to show was a venerable-looking sow with a 
whole litter of little striped squeakers clustering round her, 
and squealing as if asking what all the row was about } Very 
sulky the old lady looked as she made up her mind to be 
off, which she did at a leisurely trot. Of course she was allowed 
to go unharmed, and was soon followed by about a dozen more 
hog of various sizes. When well away Dunbar, who was the 
Captain of the Hunt, gave the word to * Ride,' and then away 
we all thundered in pursuit. The sounder contained two fairish 

boars. H and Dunbar rode one, the visitor getting the 

spear, whilst G , J , and I, devoted our attention to the 

other, G getting the spear after a sharp tussle and a good 

fight to wind up with. Neither were very big boars, one being 
a trifle over thirty-two inches and the other thirty-one inches. 
The bheer contained no other hog except a lanky, barren sow, 
who broke at the very last moment, and gave us a rattling run 
amongst a perfect network of nullahs before she was accounted 

for, H again securing the first spear. We then tried one or 

two small rumnahs and some fields of millet ; but not being 
successful in finding more hog, we returned to camp for tiffin, 
preparatory to stirring up the dantwallah for whose benefit all 
had reserved their best horses. 

'About two o'clock we set out for the sendbund where our 
monster friend had taken up his residence. This was a long, 
narrow, straggling patch of dense covert, broken here and there 
by small open spaces. Down its centre a nullah, or dry water- 
course, wound its serpentine form. On one side lay a strip of 
lovely-looking turf, bordered on the sendbund side by a thin 
fringe of rumnah grass, and studded here and there with baubul 
thorns ; beyond lay the open maidan — a very rough bit of 
ground covered with loose stones, holes, and cracks — whilst some 
mile-and-a-half away, a small rocky, scrub-jungle covered conical 
hill reared its head out of the plain. The other side of the 
sendbund and towards the village of Pipree was all cultivation, 
consisting of com, dhal, and cotton fields, with here and there a 
patch of sugar cane and millet. The sendbund was a sort of 
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T-shape, and therefore Lutchman proposed that the spears 
should be divided, as there was no knowing from which end 
the boar would break. This course we accordingly adopted, 

H , G , and myself guarding one end, whilst Dunbar and 

J took post at the other extremity. 

' And now the beat began with all the chaos of sound capable 
of being produced by eighty dusky throats, and the concomitant 
din of tom-toms and other native instruments of music. Nearer 
and nearer approached the beaters, but not a sign of our friend, 
when all of a sudden there was a fearful shriek, then a combined 
yell, and the beaters came scuttling out of covert in all direc- 
tions. Galloping round to see what was the matter, we found a 
man being carried out by two others. Inquiry elicited the 
information that the boar had suddenly charged back through 
the beaters and knocked over this individual, giving him a 
ghastly gash, that had ripped up the calf of his leg. 

' Binding up his wound as best we could, and sending him 
back to the village, we began to beat again, not without some 
hesitation, however, on the part of the beaters ; but Lutchman, 
by means of alternate abuse and flattery, so worked on their 
feelings that they at last consented. No casualty occurred this 
time, but the boar resolutely declined to break. Over and over 
again he just popped out at the edge of the covert, and dodged 
back behind the line. Once he came out so close to Dunbar 

and H that they rode at him in the endeavour to provoke a 

charge — a challenge, however, which was declined with a surly 
grunt as the monster dived back into the prickly shelter of the 
sendbund. This game went on for at least a couple of hours, 
and we were getting heartily sick of his vagaries, so the Padre 
offered to go right into the covert on the elephant (he had 
hitherto been only in the nullah directing the line) and endeavour 
to stir him up with a charge of snipe shot, a polite hint which 
we hoped the boar might acknowledge by vacating his comfort- 
able quarters! Gallantly the Padre advanced to do battle, 
seated on the pad of the elephant, carefully beating out every 
patch. At last, when within about one hundred yards of where 
I was stationed, there was a shrill trumpet from the elephant, 
followed by a gruff "woof, woof." Bang! went the Padre's gun, 
and the next moment the elephant whisked sharply round, 
sending the clerical form flying through the air into an extra 
thick patch of sendee, and then the huge animal fled through the 
opposing vegetation, and was not pulled up till he reached the 
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confines of the village. Nor could all the arguments of his 
mahout, enforced with the sharp point of the ankus, or goad, 
induce him to return to the fray. The Padre soon extricated 
liimself— luckily, not much the worse, except that he was trans- 
formed temporarily into a sort of human pincushion — and again 
ive held a council of war. 

' " Sahib," said Lutchman, " this boar is a regular Shaitan 
(devil). I fear we shall never get him out. But there is one 
•chance : I will put a man in each of those trees," pointing to 
some that projected above the dense growth, " and give them 
•each an anar (firework) to throw behind the boar whenever they 
^ee him. If that does not make him go we must give him up. 
It is kismet (fate) ! " 

* Again the line of beaters was formed up, and had proceeded 
•about half-way through, when — fizz ! pop ! bang ! went one of 
the fireworks — followed in quick succession by two or three 
more, showing that the boar was keeping straight on instead of 
pursuing his usual tactics of breaking out and dodging back. 
At last we saw a man about two hundred yards from us dis- 
charge his missile, which went spluttering into an extra thick 
piece of grass at the very edge of the covert ; then there was a 
shout of " Woh jata ! woh jata ! " (there he goes), which was 
:soon drowned by a combined and discordant yell from the 
beaters behind, and then we saw the monster trot sulkily out 
into the plain, pause for a moment, and lumber off with his head 
.straight for the conical hill. 

' He was indeed a monster, and looked as big as a donkey. 

How our hearts beat and our nerves thrilled with excitement at 

■the finally successful termination to our labours, may well be 

imagined, but we were perforce obliged to restrain our impatience, 

ibr it would never have done to ride too soon. Breathlessly we 

waited for Dunbar's low-whispered mandate to "Ride," and then 

like arrows from a bow we five sped forth. The boar had se- 

•cured a good start — nearly four hundred yards, and until we had 

•decreased the distance by about one-half, was evidently unaware 

that he was pursued. When this fact dawned upon him, he laid 

himself out at his best pace, bounding along at an incredible rate 

-of speed considering his bulky form. Oh ! the maddening ex- 

•citement of that burst, as we five tore along, each man and horse 

.straining every nerve and muscle to out-distance his rivals. We 

were all pretty evenly matched, however, and the race was a 

'•close one — now one man gaining a temporary advantage, now 
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another. At last, as the boar entered a patch of grass, he dis- 
appeared from view. But we were going too fast to pull up, 

and the next moment — crash ! went Dunbar and J (who were 

leading) into a deep nullah. We others had only just time to 
take a pull when we also went in, landing on a mass of sheet rock, 
that sent our horses blundering on their noses, as their feet flew 

from under them. Both Dunbar and J were down, but we 

were more lucky, and as our horses recovered themselves we just 
caught sight of the boar's broad stem as he disappeared round a 
bend in the nullah. Quickly resuming the chase, we emerged 
from the nullah, and saw the dantwallah pursuing his way 
towards a patch of sendee bushes that lay within a quarter of a 
mile of the hill — his point from the first. If he once reached that 
harbour of refuge, we should never see him again — as, blown as 
he was, he would never consent to leave it and risk his life 
across the open. 

* " Cut in between him and the hill ! " I shouted to G ^ and 

suiting the action to the word crammed along best pace a bit wide 
of the boar. In this manoeuvre we were successful, and though 
the boar had gained the sendee bushes we were between him and 
the hill, and he could not break without one of us seeing him. 

Soon Dunbar and J joined us, not much the worse for their 

crumpler into the nullah, and we effectually surrounded the little 
patch of covert, waiting till the beaters should come up with their 

anars. G was at the furthest extremity, and for a moment 

had turned his horse's head to see if the beaters were coming, 
when out burst the dantwallah. Right and left he delivered 
two lightning-like strokes with his sharp ivory tusks, gashing 

G 's Arab most fearfully in the stifle, and then in a " jifiy '* "j 

was back again into his stronghold. As G led his horse 1; 

away, we remaining four rode as far as we could into the covert 

at different points, vainly endeavouring to get the brute to charge. 

Not a bit ; he would not show. At last some beaters came up | ! 

and a volley of anars had the desired effect, for out burst our 

friend with a surly grunt on the side most remote from the 

hill. Luckily for me I was nearest him, and soon rattled up on 

dear old Turquoise, a high-caste Arab and veteran hog-hunter. 

As I neared the boar I caught the glitter of his little wicked 

brown eye, as he glanced backward for a moment, and saw his 

ears go forward. Two strides more and the spear would be won f 

when, with a surly grunt and quick as lightning, round he came 

in a savage charge right across me. Turquoise was too old a 
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hunter to be caught napping, and as the boar swerved across his 
front he cleared him with a bound, whilst I had just time to 
lower my spear and slightly prick the boar. It was enough, 
however, and I felt a flush of gratification at the knowledge that 
I had won the coveted honour of first spear. Baulked in his 
intention of inflicting any damage on me, the boar now charged 

straight at H , who was only a few lengths behind me, and 

though he gave him a well-placed spear, the now enraged brute 
sent him and his horse flying. Dunbar then had a shy at him, 
and speared him again. The boar had now gained the shelter 
of a little thorn bush, and out of this he charged us all as we 
rode past in succession. Dunbar and I both broke spears in 

him, and G 's horse got a slight cut Luckily our syces had 

now come up with spare spears, and Dunbar and I returned to 
renew the contest. 

* I shall never forget the picture of baffled rage, yet indomit- 
able pluck that animal presented, as, weak from loss of blood 
and the shock of many a wound, he sat grimly on his haunches 
champing his tusks, whilst a mingled mass of foam and blood 
covered his jaws. Twice more we speared him, and a third time 
he staggered out in a final charge ; but it was too much, and 
though the spirit was willing the flesh could no longer stand the 
strain ; he fell on his knees, tried to recover himself, and then, as 
I once more plunged in my spear behind his brawny shoulders, 
he gave one last grunt of defiance, a short, sharp gasp, a shiver 
ran through the mighty form, then rolling heavily, he was 
gathered to his ancestors ! 

* He measured thirty-nine inches from wither to heel, and had 
a most perfect pair of nine-inch tusks, which are now amongst my 
most valued possessions. Needless to say there was feasting 
and rejoicing amongst the inhabitants of Pipree that night, and 
you may be sure we, too, on our return to cantonments drank to 
the memory of the gallant dantwallah in a bumper of cham- 
pagne, and pledged each other in the old hog-hunting toast — 

" Here's a health to all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey boar we see." ' 

As Steele concluded his narrative, his host clapped him on 
the back and said : — 

* Really, old fellow, thou almost persuadest me to become a 
hog-hunter. It must indeed be a grand sport ! ' 
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* Yes, I admit it is/ interposed Crasher, ' but then in fox- 
hunting ' 

* Oh ! come, come,* replied their hostess, who in the meantime 
had been having a consultation with the other ladies, ' we cannot 
enter into that argument again. You, Captain Crasher, have 
acquitted yourself so well that, as an Englishwoman who loves 
fox-hunting, I will work your slippers, and, as the jury cannot 
agree, we must return an open verdict. But,' she added, with a 
sly twinkle in her eye, nodding towards a pretty, fair-haired girl, 

* Miss C over there, has been so much impressed with your 

story, Mr. Steele, that she has volunteered to work you a pair 
of slippers with a boar's head as a pattern on them. Now I 
hope you are satisfied, both of you ? Good gracious ! it is 
twelve o'clock, and high time for us to be off to bed.' 

Amid much laughter the party broke up, and as Norman 

Steele wished Miss C good night, the warm hand-pressure 

exchanged between them showed that in one of the jury's mind> 
at any rate, no doubt existed as to which was the finest sport 
But the sequel I may not divulge, nor may I tell the eventual 
consequences that came of the Brush versus Tush controversy, 
leaving that to the reader's imagination to fill up. As a mere 
scribe it is not within my province to advance any opinion on 
the rival sports of fox-hunting and pig-sticking. I may have 
my own convictions, formed from a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with both ; so all I can do is to ask the reader to deduce what 
moral he likes from these two tales, remembering only that the 
two sports are pursued under totally different circumstances, in 
totally different climates, and amid very dissimilar surroundings. 
But this much I think will be allowed by all, viz., that both are 
grand sports, and tend to bring out all the manly qualities 
inherent in the breast of, let us hope, every Briton. 
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BURROUGH HILL. 
By 'John o* Gaunt.' 

HEN the Roman of old shook the world with his legions^ 
And dyed his bright steel in barbarian gore, 
His proud eagle unfurling o'er earth's fairest regions. 

From where the wild waves on the Lothians roar, 
To the land where the great Macedonian's charger 

Was reined on the banks of broad India's stream. 
While he grieved 'mid his glory the world was not larger, 

No more o'er new conquests his banner might gleam, — 
Then a Roman held Burrough ; his cohorts were flying 

Through all the wide range of the champaign below. 
The tall deer 'neath their arrows and lances lay dying 

Beside the stark forms of the brave British foe. 
Now, though gone are the eagles, and vanished the ages 

When proud-crested sentinels paced thy green brow, 
The historian still may find room in his pages 

To tell of the scenes from thy summit, I'll trow ; 
For the height whence the Roman could watch for his foeman. 

And hold it against the fierce rush of his spears, 
Is as good for a view of the lord or the yeoman 

Who o'er the rich lowland in winter careers. 
The ' old thief must be staunch that can lead the Quorn riders 

Across those wide pastures * to ground ' or a kill 
At a point 'yond the ken of the merest outsiders 

That take up their stand on that time-honoured hilL 
For 'tis said that the groves around Kimbolton waving 

Are seen from this spot when the air is serene, 
And the regions where Ouse the black fenlands is laving 

Loom dim on the verge of the wide-spreading scene ; 
Though, if Charley break southward or westward, the fliers 

That follow in wake of the Cottesmore or Quorn 
Soon extinguish their scarlet like fast-dying fires, 

And keen is the ear that can follow the horn. 
Yet the gods have provided, in case you've no stable, 

A vantage ground meet on the old Burrough Hill, 
Whence a poor man who's fond of the fun will be able 

To view the first burst, and perchance see the kill. 
As in sea-shells the sound of the ocean's aye moaning, 

In fancy the pine-trees of Burrough still ring 
With the notes of old Trueman whene'er he was * owning,*" 

Or Tailby's loud holloa, or shout of Charles King. 
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If Dame Nature, displaying a penchant for racing, 

Desired to provide an Olympian field 
For the boys who think nothing can beat steeplechasing, 

She did it at Burrough, and where o'er the Weald 
The long line of downlands keep guard through the ages, 

Like an army arrayed 'neath the eye of their king, 
Round his throne stand the oaks like a council of sages, 

The lord of the down range is Chancton's proud * ring.' 
So to sportsmen is Burrough the pride of the highland 

That bounds to the eastward the realm of * the squire,' 
'Tis a vantage ground second to none in our island, 

A theme full of memories meet to inspire 
One who sings of the joys of the turf or the chivy, 

The deeds of the Leicestershire heroes of old. 
How oft have its steeps heard the roaring tantivvy 

Of Assheton, and Sutton, and Burnaby bold ! 
Ere the bath was first used in the Egerton stable. 

And grooms placed their faith in the potion or pill, 
When a courser went wrong, if that gee-gee was able. 

They gave him a breather up Burrough's steep hilL 
This was Bumaby's maxim ; old Wells and Dick Proctor 

Concurred with * the Captain,' and made it their boast 
That for horses they'd found the said hill the best doctor. 

Though sometimes the strain made them give up the ghosL 
While the satin is whistling, and scarlet is fiying. 

The haunt of the sportsman will Burrough remain. 
Its loud echo to cries of the Quornites replying, 

Who ride at his base o'er the Leicestershire plain. 



CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

By Finch Mason. 




T is not a pleasant thing to think about, but it is, we 
fear, an undoubted fact that in connexion with 
* Sport ' of various kinds there is a very great deal 
of cruelty, and how it is to be avoided is a problem 
not easily solved. 

Bad shots still continue to go out shooting, and consequently 
still go on 'tailoring' hares, and wounding pheasants and 
partridges wholesale ; indifferent and thoughtless horsemen still 
go on riding their horses when out with the hounds with unneces- 
sary severity, and probably will continue to do so to all time. 
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We will take shooting first. He would be horrified if you 
only told him so, but there can be no manner of doubt that it is 
your 'muff' who is the principal offender as regards cruelty to 
animals in this particular branch of sport. If he only missed 
his birds and his rabbits and hares altogether, he might come 
and shoot with us with all the pleasure in life, and blaze away 
until his gun was red hot, but unfortunately for the unlucky 
game he does not do so. Where a good sportsman feels more or 
less disgusted with himself when the partridge he has shot at 
goes away with a leg down, or when, perhaps, having picked his 
bird from the midst of a covey, it is crossed by another just as 
he fires, with the result that he bags two, possibly three, at one 
shot, your bad sportsman would, in all probability be highly 
delighted. Blazing into the * brown of 'em ' is a favourite 
amusement with the latter. He knows no distinction between 
one bird and another, but goes boldly for the lot with both 
barrels, with the result — which is infinitely worse — that he does 
not bring a single bird down, but most likely succeeds in hand- 
somely peppering several of the covey, who fly off to die a 
lingering death. 

How differently your good shot goes about his business. 
There is rarely any cruelty where he is concerned, you may be 
sure. His game when picked up would always fetch a good 
price from the poulterer. His hares and rabbits generally catch 
it behind the shoulder, or in the head, and consequently suffer 
a painless death in nine cases out of ten. His birds the same ; 
for, though fond of a long shot, he never fires at a partridge or 
pheasant which does not appear to him within reasonable 
distance. What is there more heartrending than the cry of a 
wounded hare ? And what sportsman with any feeling about 
him can view without a qualm that despairing look in the bright 
eye of the wounded partridge, when, poor little bird ! after 
doing his very best to hide from his pursuers, he is discovered 
crouching in the stubble. 

The fox somehow does not excite one's compassion so much 
as the hare. The latter, one of the most timid of animals, must 
be in a perfect agony of fright all the time it is being pursued 
by the greyhound or the harrier. The ferreting of rabbits, too 
(though one can hardly call it * sport '), is rather cruel when one 
comes to think about it. If the rabbit is inclined to bolt quickly 
his agony is of short duration ; if, on the other hand — as is very 
often the case, especially in the afternoon — ^he declines to vacate 
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his home for the purpose of being shot, then the cruelty comes 
in. Who can but pity the unfortunate coney as, crouched up 
in a corner of the burrow, perfectly spellbound, he awaits with 
staring eye and beating heart his impending doom at the fangs 
of his evil-smellitig enemy, the ferret, who is rapidly following 
him up, as he is very well aware. 

The only misfortunes likely to occur to the horse out hunting 
are those occasioned by over-riding or accident. A broken 
back is, unfortunately, of frequent occurrence, but it is a merciful 
death. The horse is absolutely without pain, and there is usually 
a friendly g^n handy. A broken leg or shoulder is, of course, 
different. One occasionally hears of horses being ridden until 
they drop, but, needless to say, no really good sportsman would 
intentionally ride a good horse to death, no matter how exciting 
the run. Apropos of a horse falling in the field we once heard 
a curious story. A sportsman out with the Queen's staghounds 
rode his horse so unmercifully in a severe run over the grass in 
the Ektree country that he dropped under him. Thinking that 
the poor animal Ca valuable hunter) was sure to die, he sold him 
to the farmer whose land they were running over, and who came 
up at the moment, for a trifling sum, gave orders for the saddle 
and bridle to be forwarded to him in London, and departed on 
foot for the nearest station. The farmer, a man of action, and 
with an eye to the main chance, at once set to work to see what 
he could do in the way of resuscitation, and by-and-by, to his 
great delight, his patience and perseverance was rewarded by 
his equine patient being able once more to get on his legs. The 
end of it was that the horse completely recovered from the 
effects of his exertions after the stag, and was eventually sold by 
the lucky purchaser for a considerable sum of money. 

In racing there is comparatively little cruelty, it being a rare 
occurrence to see a horse unnecessarily punished. Whenever 
such a thing does happen, the offending jockey generally finds 
himself shortly afterwards fighting it out with the energetic 
Mr. Colam, of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and it is quite right it should be so. Npt only is that the case, 
but it is an indisputable fact that more races have been won 
without the whip than with it. Many a good thing has been 
upset by the jockey flourishing his whip about and making his 
horse swerve just at the very identical moment when he should 
be going straight Mr. J. H. Houldsworth, than whose colours 
none are more popular on the turf, we believe always gives 
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instructions that his horses are on no account to be punished. 
Was it not Fervacques of whom it was said that he never 
irecovered the rib-binder administered to him by the late George 
Fordham when the latter won the Grand Prix de Paris on him 
in 1867? 

What is termed a ' slashing finish ' is all right amongst a lot 

of horses which have arrived at years of discretion, so to speak, 

but we often think it must astonish a two-year-old uncommonly, 

'the first time he is asked to put his best leg foremost in real 

^earnest. 

Pigeon shooting, though called cruel by many, to our mind, 

if practised in a legitimate manner, as at Hurlingham and the 

'Gun Club, is not a bit more so than any other kind of shooting. 

Not so much indeed, for as a rule the shooting is so good at 

these resorts that there is very little maiming and wounding as 

• in ordinary game shooting. If there is a vestige of life to be 

' seen in the pigeon wbtn it drops to the gun, the contents of the 

second barrel are discharged into it in a second. No doubt 

cruelty is practised at obscure pigeon-shooting meetings, such 

barbarisms being committed as blinding the unfortunate pigeon 

in one eye in order to make it fly in a particular direction, and so 

on. Of course it is extremely difficult in these cases to bring the 

•ofTenders to book ; but when such a fortunate occurrence does 

occur, the punishment is exemplary, you may depend upon it. 

We English are not a cruelly disposed people by nature, like 
some nations, such as the Dutch and Chinese, for it certainly 
• does seem sometimes as if a little brutality was palatable to 
them. Should a horse fall badly in a steeplechase and break 
his leg, say, the accident seems to impart an additional relish to 
the bill of fare in the eyes of the onlookers amongst the lower 
orders. If the jockey is damaged as well, then there is all the 
more excitement. An incident of this kind, we take it, has just 
the same effect on the plebeian mind that a thrilling chapter in 
a sensational novel has on that of a superior class. 

Welsher baiting seems to afford * King Mob ' the greatest 
possible delight. How well we can see a scene of this kind as 
we sit in our chair writing this article. A big race at Epsom, 
say, is just over, and the released crowd swarm over the course 
like so many bees, and ripe for mischief in any shape or form. 
They have not long to wait. A cry of * Welsher 1 ' goes up from 
the enclosure, and the mob make a rush to the rails to see the 
fun. A wretched little man, attired in a suit of a pattern like a 
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chessboard, and wearing a white hat turned up with green, is 
being hustled out of the place by two infuriated sportsmen, 
each of whom has him by the collar in a grasp of iron. King 
Mob IS in ecstasies. ' *Eave 'im over ! ' they cry. And in 
another second, with a one, two, three, and away, the wretched 
welsher is thrown over the rails into their midst like a bit of 
carrion amongst a lot of hungry wolves. And now what fun 
they have ! How they beat him and kick him as he lies 
helpless on the ground ! Suddenly some one suggests that it will 
be fairer to the welsher and more amusing to them if they set 
him on his legs and give him a run for his money. 

A capital idea that, and quickly acted upon. The now half- 
naked wretch is allowed to get up, and bruised and bleeding 
slinks oiT. But he has not gone five yards before King Mob, in 
all its glory, is once more after him. Again he is down. Oh, 
brave King Mob ! and the scene ends with the arrival of the 
police, and the removal of what there is left of the welsher to 
the temporary police cells on the course. It is not a pleasant 
sight to look upon, and one that racecourses could very well do 
without. But until betting is legalised by Act of Parliament, 
such a scene as we have described is sure to be of frequent 
occurrence. We have no sympathy with welshers, but we are 
bound to say that we felt glad at the escape of one of the tribe 
on a certain Oaks day many years ago — 1867, in fact Just 
before the big race we were standing by the Bell, and as the 
mares were at the post, a commotion close by made us turn, and 
we saw a puny-looking welsher in the hands of two men twice 
his own size. They had backed Achievement (a tremendous 
favourite) with him, and smelling a rat after they had deposited 
their money in his hands, thought proper to search him and 
ascertain whether or no he could pay if he lost. The examina- 
tion proved eminently unsatisfactory. There was no doubt 
about it, Mr. Welsher was not in a position to part if General 
Pearson's famous mare won, for bar some Hanover Jacks and 
a flash note or two, he had nothing about him. So the two 
collared him and waited for the result of the race. Tingle ! 
tangle ! tingle ! went that dreadful bell, simultaneously with the 
magic cry, 'They're off! * Away they went up the hill, midst a 
cloud of dust. Now they are lost to sight for a moment behind 
the tents, and then they are seen rounding Tattenham Comer. 
In another second came the cry of *The Favourite's beat!* 
Never shall we forget the change that came over the welsher's 
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physiognomy at the magic sound. As 'Hippia' galloped in 
victorious, the colour that had completely deserted his face, 
returned, and his native impudence as well. 

' Another time,* said he, grandly addressing the disappointed 
backers of Achievement, ' p'raps you won't be quite in such a 
hurry in counting your chickens before they're 'atched I ' 




SINGLE, DOUBLE. AND THE RUB. 

By * Shamrock.' 

OUNG Mick Halloran Patrick O'Gorman MoUoy 
Was a ' regular broth ' of a Donegal * bhoy,' 
Who could squander the coin at a deuce of a rate, 
And was good for a dram or a crack on the pate ; 
Whether dancing or racing went on at the fair 
You might give the long odds that bold Micky was there, 
\Vhile by scanning his acres 'twas easy to see 
That Molloy and hard work had long ceased to agree ; 
For his corn crops were scanty, the weeds they grew rank, 
And they carpeted Mick at the Donegal Bank. 
Said the banker, "Tis known through the whole country side 
You've the choice of the well-dowered girls for a bride ; 
Now why don't you make up to sweet Mary MacDhu ? 
For her father, old Shane, is as rich as a Jew.' 
'And as stingy^ cries Mick ; * I've full often been told, 
Though he's fond of the girl he's still more of the gold. 
If I married poor Mary MacDhu I'll be bound 
Of old Shanus's coin I should ne'er touch a pound ; 
There's no girl I'd like better through life fdr a mate, 
But I hope she will meet with a happier fate.' 

* Ne'er say die ! now go home and think over it, Mick, 
And I'll warrant old Croesus you'll manage to* trick ; 
You have good mother wit, and the girl on your side, 
And I'll back you to win both the gold and the bride.' 

* How I wish I could think so,* says Mick, with a sigh ; 

* But there's nothing to lose, so my fortune 111 try.' 

*     

Micky mounted May Blossom, his handsome young bay, 
And to Shanus's homestead he wended his way, 
Quite expecting his host would come forth with a frown; 
But it happened the miser was absent in town. 
While the servant, old Norah, was deaf as a post. 
So you see our bold swain had a pretty clear coast. 
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Twas a rather long visit that morning he paid, » 

And a marvel to see how * the running ' he made ; 
How old Shane would have sworn had he happened to view^ 
At their parting, how Micky bade Mary adieu. 

     

When to visit his loved one a swain feels inclined, 
It is easy excuses for visits to find ; 
And as Shane was not frequently out of the way 
He saw more than he cared for of Mick and his bay, 
Which alarmed him, and caused him to cudgel his brain 
Ere the ' thing went much further,' to put things in train. 
To get rid of that beggarly spendthrift MoUoy, 
And thus rescue from ruin sweet Mary his joy. 
So for step number one, he sent Mary away 
With her old maiden aunt Miss O'Doolan to stay, 
Till a lawyer, whom Shane always kept in employ, 
Should have put a tight screw on poor Micky Molloy, 
In the hope that the youth would be fain to agree 
For a round sum paid down to go over the sea. 
     

One fine morning Shane mounted his old dappled mare„ 
And to Micky's rode down with a face full of care ; 
He reflected at sight of each desolate field, 
The young gallant was speedily destined to yield. 
It was part of his plan to appear at the farm 
As a friend bent on shielding its owner from harm ; 
But at length when he came to the farmstead so bare. 
He soon found from the bailiff Molloy was not there !. 
* I expect, sir, he's gone some assistance to seek. 
And can scarcely return ere the end of the week.' 
Now this news threw MacDhu in a terrible state, 
To be forced five long days his return to await 
But it came to an end, and he talked Micky round 
To accept as a loan of a cool thousand pound, 
On condition to give up the land he'd agree, 
And fare forth to seek fortune beyond the wide sea. 
' Well, I'll swear, sir,' said Mick, * you're a neighbour most kind,r 
As the money was paid and the document signed ; 
And the father felt easy, although, it is true, 
Twas like wringing the heart blood from Shanus MacDhu. 
« » « « « 

Now the day was at hand when our hero must sail 
To the West far away from his own native vale ; 
The last evening old Shane must drop in just to say 
A few kind parting words to poor Mick on the way, 
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Full advantage to take of this new chance in life, — 
When he found himself welcomed by Mick and his wife ! 
His sweet Mary, who cried, * Yes, dear father, it's true 
I*m now Mary MoUoy, though born Mary MacDhu.' 
 * *  # 

The brave ship with its cargo of sadness and joy. 
Spread its sails to the breeze without Micky Molloy : 
His old stackyards well filled and well tended his grounds, 
And he rides to this day with the Donegal hounds. 




MELTONIANA. 

By 'Tom Markland.' 

'EW men who followed the Melton Hunt ten years 
ago were unfamiliar with the burly figure of old 
* Blue Smock.' This was the sobriquet by which the 
last of the old school of farmers in the neighbour- 
hood was known. Though he never rode to hounds, John 
Clayton always liked to see them get well away from Melton 
Spinney, and kept his land hard by as free from wire as the 
farm on the opposite slope which he rented from the Duke of 
Rutland. 

I think I see him turning in the saddle with his whip hand 
on the crupper of that wonderful pony of his, straining to catch 
the last glimpse of the scarlet as it vanished up the hollow to- 
Thorpe Ashes, or in the opposite direction towards Oldhills. 
The Melton people wanted to have his portrait taken by sub- 
scription, a proposition he would never accede to ; but had it 
been done, that is precisely the attitude and that the moment the 
artist should have seized upon, for there was an innate love of 
sport in John, though it never ran to keeping a stable. He was 
a steadfast believer in Jonson's precept, * Let not your sail be 
bigger than your boat;' but through his early days there was 
nothing could stop him, provided it entailed neither lavish 
expense nor an appearance of * flying too high.' 

Once when one of the Cambridge College teams were about 
to play a football match with a strong ' local,' one of the Cantabs 
was suddenly taken so ill as to be unable to play, and the 
question was, where to find a likely substitute. Some of the 
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undergraduates observed John among the bystanders, and, 
thinking he looked Rugby all over, asked him if he knew the 
game. Finding that he did, they invited him to take the vacant 
place — forward. John replied that nothing would suit him 
better, on one condition, viz., that if he met with an accident 
during the game which rendered him incapable of work, they 
should indemnify him fully for loss of time and expenses 
incurred. This they readily undertook to do, so John stripped 
himself of the immortal smock and his kerseymere gaiters, and 
joined the meUe, An incongruous figure he doubtless cut ; but 
with his forty-three inch chest, his mighty limbs, and not an 
ounce of the superfluous, he was scarcely calculated to inspire 
confidence on the part of the opposing backs and goal-keeper. 

The judgment of the undergrads was fully borne out, for it 
was generally confessed that he was mainly instrumental in 
securing the victory which ensued for the 'Varsity men. This 
was before John's prosperous days, and the Light Blues wished 
to * cap round ' for him ; but he firmly refused, declaring that, 
though he could not afford to lose by the game, he was well paid 
for his part by the enjoyment he had had, * For,' said he, * I'm as 
fond o* this sort o' fun as e'er a man on the ground.* 

This rustic hero, whose prowess in the fight with Dawney 
the keeper has already been recorded in the NoteSy did not 
always come oflF with flying colours though. One Christmas 
he was a guest in the servants' hall at a rectory near 
Melton, and two of the maids having left the room by a 
door which led to the superior apartments, John transferred 
some mistletoe to the lintel of the said door and lay in wait for 
the prey. The light was very obscure in that corner, so John 
felt pretty sure of success ; he therefore waited very patiently, 
till at last a soft footfall fell on his ear. * One at once,' says he 
to himself ; ' all the better.' Nearer it drew down the corridor, 
and at last the longed-for moment came : the step was right on 
the threshold, when the perfidious John rushed from behind the 
door and clasped — neither Lucy nor Annie — but tlie Rector in his 
slippers! 

* John, my lad,' said the old gentleman, as soon as he had 
recovered from the shock and grasped the situation, *you are 
quite welcome to come to see the girls, but — don't kiss me.* 

Perhaps nothing better showed the confidence that John's 
straightforward conduct, combined with the shrewd sense 
evinced in his conversation, inspired in men of every degree. 
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than the way in which he laid the foundation of his fortune. 
Having married the daughter of a farmer, he found himself, at 
the death of his father-in-law, in this position : He could have 
the farm, but the land, a stiff clay as far as the arable was con- 
cerned, required what we call in the Midlands *high farming,' 
while the grass was for the most part * feeding-land,' requiring a 
capital of quite thirty pounds an acre. John's funds were by no 
means adequate to meet these demands, so he was in a dilemma. 
To take it with his actual capital would mean losing his money 
sooner or later, to decline it meant missing that 'tide in the 
affairs of men 'we wot of. What did he do ? A keen observer 
of character, he spotted a wealthy man, and went to see him. 

* Well, John, what do you want?' said the gentleman, when 
John was ushered in. 

' Some money, sir, if you'll be kind enough to let me have it.' 

'How much?' 

' Eight hundred pounds.* 

* I don't mind helping you, John, but eight hundred pounds 
is a large sum.' 

' Thank you, sir ; but nothing less is any use to me, so I'll 
say " good morning." ' 

* Stop, John ; you can have the eight hundred, but if you'd 
asked {ox five hundred you wouldn't have had it' 

Well, he is gone, and so is the other John— John Ashbourne, 
I mean, who was as conservative about his top boots as the other 
one about the blue smock. A strange mistake occurred in con- 
nexion with Ashbourne when he visited London many a year 
ago. There was no such thing as ' running up to town ' in those 
days. Such an undertaking had to be long and carefully 
discussed in the family circle before the resolution was formed, 
whereas now you can find Midland and North-country farmers 
any day in London if you know where to look for them ; they 
were then rarce aves in terris. 

Ashbourne must, of course, indulge in the dissipations of the 
modern Babylon, and, among other places, he went to a music- 
hall where the pabulum was not at all to the liking of a man of 
his taste, so at the conclusion of an exceedingly 'thin' tenor 
performance, John announced quite audibly that he could sing 
them a better song than that himself Thereupon Cockaigne, 
ever quick to grasp any novel amusement that accidentally crops 
up out of the beaten track, vociferated 'Bravo, Top Boots!' 
* Let us have Top Boots ! ' till the manager was fain to invite 
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John to sing. Not a whit abashed, John strode on to the stage 
and gave them * Th6 Farmer's Boy ' in a style that brought down 
the house. 

At the conclusion of the programme, as Ashbourne was 
leaving, a messenger touched him on the arm and asked him if 
he would * step this way/ as the manager wished to see him. 

'Oh, rU see the gentleman with pleasure. Lead on,' said 
John. 

'Well, how did you like my song?* said he, as soon as he- 
foqnd himself in the presence of the potentate. 

' The song is all right ; but now let us come to terms. I must 
confess that was an original way of going about the business — ^ 
smart, I call it, and Til tell you what Tm prepared to give-^tenc 
pounds a night for a month, with an occasional encore.' 

'Why, what on earth do you take me for?' cried John^ 
laughing. 

* I take you for a professional singer who knows how to dress, 
and how to wear the dress as if it wasn't a suit of armour.' 

' Well, I'm sorry to disappoint you, but I'm only a farmer, and 
I Only know one song besides " The Farmer's Boy," so thanking^ 
you for your very liberal offer, I'll wish you good night.' 

My readers will remember the cartoon in Punch portraying 
Lord John Manners, with Hartopp on his back, racing against: 
Frewen — at least, I mean some of them do, for having just given 
my beard a reflective stroke, a grey hair reminds me that I ani 
on the wrong side of forty. Anyhow, Hartopp is represented as 
carrying over his shoulder a pole with about ten couples oF 
rabbits on it, and th€ race is * anybody s^ to all appearance^ 
Lord John (the present Duke) turns his face round and informs 
the Squire that he thinks he can win yet if li^ II only ilirow tlte- 
rabbits away. 

Now the Dalby estate at that time beat anything I ever saw 
save Normanton, where Lord Aveland insisted on six yards- 
being left on each side of a hedge, whereby every hedge became 
a miniature covert. The ground game, as may be imagined,: 
reached such a head that we shot thirty-four hares in a stubble 
field of about four acres, while about twice that number went 
unscathed. 

Rabbits had increased to a still more abnormal extent, and. 
things had come to such a pass that the Squire could not. 
help realising the fact that he must throw away either the- 
membership or the rabbits. The result was tliat the rabbits went^ 
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though for a time it seemed as if we should have to resort to un- 
sportsmanlike means before we could make any sensible impres- 
sion on their numbers. Had not we budding agricolas a high old 
time of it ! Through the summer we bombarded the Rice Hills 
every evening, and every frosty day in winter found some of us 

* hedge-rowing ' on Burton Flat. Large, Buswell, and Laxton,. 
were the keepers, and one or other of them always attended at 
the evening muster in summer, accompanied by an Irish assis- 
tant whose name I never knew. We always called him * Paddy ,*" 
and his function was to collect the spoil periodically and fetch 
the materials for ' shandy-gaff.' If any of my readers are too* 
refined to know that humble beverage, he should start about 
seven p.m. on a hot summer's eve and toil up and down the Rice 
and Burrough Hills and round the Deepdales as long as daylight 
serves, then he will discover that nature has a vacuum which can 
only be satisfactorily filled by a combination of malt liquor and 
ginger-beer. I know nought of the etymology of the term, but 

* shandy-gaff' is a fortunate fact of the nineteenth century, dear 
to cyclists, athletes — et hoc genus omne — and ' Paddy ' was wont 
to ride Large's grey pony to Pickwell for the constituents thereof. 
He ought to have gone to Somerby, but Pickwell contained a. 
magnet in the shape of the landlord's daughter, so though the 
*tap' was inferior, to Pickwell would Paddy repair, and, as we only 
cared for ' a quencher,' no serious objections were raised as to the 
variation of the compass by which that worthy steered. 

On August evenings the tryst was at the large spinney over- 
looking the Deepdales, and there used to be — ^for aught I know 
there is now — ^the ruin of an old hovel just within the confines of 
the said spinney. Probably it had been used as a shelter for 
ewes in lambing time, but it consisted of the four upright posts,, 
the framework, and the thatched roof, on which it was Buswell's 
delight to ensconce himself and wait for bunny crossing the 
clearing of which it formed the centre. Many a time would 
John say, after Paddy had returned with the liquids, * Now, you 
young gentlemen, I don't care so much about walking as you do,. 
so I think you'd better take a turn round the " Debdales," and I'll 
look out for one or two here.* Thereupon John used to mount 
the hovel, and we dispersed ; but on our return, though we found 
a good * bag ' of rabbits which had been collected by Paddy, the 
tide ran awfully low in the stone jar, and it required a good 
knowledge of tactics to get John off the hovel and safely oa 
terra-finna. 
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Once when the famous poaching gang headed by * Boxer ' 
Innocent had planned an expedition for the purpose of netting^ 
the field below the above-mentioned covert, John somehow got 
wind of it, and a tremendous struggle arose in his breast between 
duty and inclination, for on the very night they had selected for 
the foray he had intended to make one at a convivial gatherings 
not a hundred miles from Austin's Spinney. Now the capture 
of the redoubtable 'Boxer' — in flagrante delicto — ^was a morsel 
of professional triumph very sweet in anticipation, so what wcis 
to be done? Inclination half deserted its colours and went over 
to the side of duty. All at once a bright idea occurred to John ; 
he would dress up a rough lay figure and place it oh the hovel 
in a reclining attitude, trusting that in the doubtful light of the 
moon Boxer and his gang would be unable to detect the fraud, 
and consequently be induced to defer the enterprise till a season 
more convenient for John. 

Now there have doubtless been poachers of equal abilities in 
various districts, but, as far as our neighbourhood is concerned, 
none ever came up to Boxer during my time. Hence it was that 
he became leader of the gang, whose headquarters were at the 
house of a small tradesman, and, as I believe that worthy is 
pursuing his avocation there now, it will be near enough if I call 

him Mr. B . Boxer, of course, spotted the hovel soon after 

arriving on the scene of action, and drew the attention of his 
confederates to the recumbent figure, whereupon a general 
inclination to stampede manifested itself among the rank and 
file; but not even the Boer general at Majuba Hill showed 
himself more equal to the emergency than Boxer. 

* You are a set of duffers,' said he ; *if that is Johnny, he's 
got " half seas over " and gone to sleep, so he won't interfere 
with us ; but I don't believe it's anything but an old Guy Fox.' 

Thereupon Boxer coolly proceeded to reconnoitre the dummy 
keeper, and, finding his suspicions verified, he first dethroned the 
gentleman and then gave the signal to bring up the net. With 
all his astuteness, however, he had reckoned without his host, for 
scarcely had they got the net entangled in the first * bush ' when 
Laxton was on them with three or four helpers. There was a 
stampede this time in earnest; the net was abandoned, and 
* catch who catch can,' the motto of the one side, 'sauve qui pent* 
that of the other. Laxton himself went for Boxer, and though 
the latter could * fly ' any five-barred gate in Leicestershire by 
simply assisting himself with his left hand at the moment 
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of 'topping' it, he was not equal to the wiiy little keeper in 
wind, so he was soon brought to bay in the middle of a ridge 
and furrow grass field. Turning suddenly on his pursuer, he 
dealt him a blow with the butt of his single barrel, straight 
between the eyes, which sent Laxton down like a bullock. 
Boxer was now free to make his escape, but his nerve for once 
left him, and he couldn't stir. The thought that he had killed 
Laxton unmanned him, and when a few minutes afterwards the 
game little fellow recovered consciousness and immediately * went 
for ' him, Boxer allowed himself to be taken without resistance. 

Laxton is not above five feet six, I should say, and by no 
means heavily built ; but for pluck and determination he was 
not surpassed even by George Mansell, the Belvoir keeper, who 
made such play among the * Lambs ' when he fought three of 
them single-handed near Muston Gorse. As regards the 
rabbits, a couple of wet seasons turned the tide against them to 
such an extent that even John Large grew anxious to preserve a 
sufficient number on the ' flat ' to make a variety and eke out the 
supply of game to show a good day's sport. 

Speaking of the country between the keeper's lodge and 
Stapleford, reminds me of an angling episode which may be 
worth relating as a guide to fellow-sportsmen under similar 
circumstances. The fish we were mainly in pursuit of were 
chub, which run as high as six pounds in the deep holes of the 
Eye, and the favourite way of capturing them is by * dabbing * 
with a bee or butterfly. You see the fish rising under a bush as 
a rule, and, fixing the bee or butterfly on the hook, you approach 
the bank by crawling like an Indian, so that you are entirely 
unseen, and the shadow of your rod does not fall on the water. 
This is often a work of time, because you have to approach the 
bank where there is room to pass the rod with suflicient line 
drawn out to reach the surface, and any impatient movement on 
your part is extremely likely to entangle your line in the bushes. 
If, however, you can manage this manoeuvre properly, you will 
not have touched the surface of the stream many times with the 
bait before a huge leathery mouth is opened, and with a dull 
' chop ' the cheven generally hooks himself. After that the only 
difficulty lies in avoiding the thorns and weeds, especially during 
his first furious rush. 

We were on a ' dabbing ' expedition one day, and had come 
totally unprovided with bait, trusting to the enemy's country to 
provide the sinews of war. To our chagrin, however, we could 
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find nothing on flower or leaf but grasshoppers and dragon-flies^ 
and these the chub in the Eyq decline to take, whatever they 
may do elsewhere. I had my gun with me for the purpose 
■of getting a couple of rabbits at the sandholes on the way home, 
but that did not make the fishing difficulty any better as far as 
we could see. Laxton, however, happened to come across us, 
and, as we were chatting to him about the matter, a woodpigeon 
flew out of an ash-tree a little way off and passed us rather too 
•closely. I grassed it at about sixty yards, I should think, and 
Carlo popped over the river and retrieved it, whereupon Laxton 
remarked, * Now you can have some fun with the chub.' 

' How do you mean ?' 

' Get the breast feathers and stick them on the hook and 
you'll find they'll rise.' 

I felt rather sceptical, but rise they did, and we landed five 
fine fellows, besides smaller ones which we threw back. We 
knew that a variety of substitutes could be used for the orthodox 
bee, butterfly, cockchafer, &c., but should never have dreamt of 
a woodpigeon's feather. 

On another occasion, about a mile further down the stream, 
close to the spot known as * Man Mill Hole,' my brother and I 
were on a similar expedition, this time provided with plenty of 
bees in a bottle ; but somehow the fish would have none of them 
that day, and we were listlessly strolling by the river bank, when 
he suddenly called my attention to a splendid jack lying under 
some bushes. Here was a chance if we only had a bait, but 
what was the good of bees for a pike ? My brother wanted to 
try him with a bee, remarking that they were supposed to take 
flies in spring ; but I was too much afraid of startling his lord- 
ship to offer him such questionable fare, so drawing back from 
the bank, we took council as to how we could encompass a bait. 
The first idea that occurred to me was to beg a piece of bread 
from some one and make a paste whereby a roach might be 
obtained ; but those who know the spot will remember that the 
nearest domicile is the labourer's cottage at what was then 
Burbidge's Bam. This was a mile and a half away, and, more- 
over, the piece of bread would have to be obtained from Betty 
Toon, and I don't think the Duke himself would have lightly 
sought an interview with the renowned Elizabeth. 

The number of devices we hit upon, only to dismiss them in 
turn as impracticable, was ' legion ; ' but at last we determined 
to take a leaf from our book of schooldays' devices. We would 
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go in for a turn at * bulleting.' In case some few readers may 
not understand this classic sport, I may explain that it simply 
•consists in following a bird up a hedgerow and shying stones at 
it when you get the chance. There must be at least one fellow 
on each side, and when the bird flies out on A/s side he 
cries *Run up!' a call which B. promptly obeys, and vi^ 
^ersuy when the bird flies out on B/s side. On this 
principle, unless the intended victim takes straight over the 
field at right angles to the hedge, it is only a matter of time ere 
you are bound to run it down. It is a miserable sport, but boys 
Tiave to take the best the gods provide, and we were little more 
than boys at the time of which I speak ; besides, there was no 
withstanding that pike. Accordingly we gathered a supply of 
stones, and pretty soon secured an unfortunate hedge-sparrow, 
which is not the least tempting bait for a large jack. It settled 
that one's hash, anyhow ; and though he didn't weigh so much 
when scaled as he would have done in our imagination had we 
lost him, he was nevertheless the biggest jack we ever killed in 
the Eye, being fourteen pounds * bumping weight.' I am sorry 
to say that jack was 'wetted' in the worst tap it was ever my 
misfortune to encounter. Many readers know where we called ; 
it is said that they put a bushel of malt into the well and drew 
beer therefrom ever after. 

By-the-by, if any one who knew the upper reaches of the 
Eye in years gone by should take a fancy to get permission for 
a day's fishing, I can assure him that unless he obtains access to 
the ponds in the park he will be greatly disappointed. I had a 
day in what was once the best part of the water, and with 
Mr. Atkinson, of Nottingham, for my comrade ; but the only 
sizeable fish we killed was a perch of a pound and a quarter. 
The water had been over fished during the interregnum which 
ensued after the extinction of the Harboroughs. If Frank 
Atkinson's skill and my familiarity with the river could extract 
nothing bigger than two-pounders on a likely day, I think it is a 
bad look-out ; but if any one persists in having a day on the old 
waters, let him use snap tackle, otherwise he will find his runs 
fall under two categories — those in which Johnny gets pricked 
prematurely through the line catching on weeds, and those 
where the angler lands his fish and would fain return him were 
there any chance of his surviving the tugging his internal 
arrangements have been subjected to during the period termed 
*play' (the fish didn't suggest that term, I expect). 
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Much more likely to furnish sport, however, is the Garthorpe 
water, and if any one can get an introduction to itiy old friend, 
Mr. Cunnington, he will not only entertain him as an English 
yeoman should do, but make him au fait in the business of 
whipping the stream. 

The last time I was there I was disgusted to see about half 
a dozen Meltonians standing on the boulders at the mill tail, and 
coolly landing creels of trout with * gentles;* but I have been 
told — I hope truly — that a stop was put to such unsportsmanlike 
proceedings, as well as to the tickling and groping which ivent 
on further down stream, where many a four-pounder has died 
without the honours of war. 

The hardest fight I ever had with one of the speckled 
beauties was in a bend of the brook in William's meadow — at 
least, it was supposed to be his, but I might have strayed on to 
his neighbour's, at any rate there was a heavy fish feeding under 
some sloe bushes at this bend. I should say that I had left our 
party at the mill, where they were sure of plenty of fish, but 
they ran too small for me. I never cared for catching fish that 
gave no 'play,' so I wandered away^ down the meadows by 
myself, and now there seemed a chance of trying conclusions 
with a foeman worthy of my rod, but considerable diflliculties 
lay in the way of placing a fly appetisingly before the notice 
of this monarch of the streams. From the proper side it looked 
well-nigh impossible to drop a fly lightly over him. I wanted 
to kill him fairly, however ; so, at last, after long deliberation, I 
affixed a fly, and, ascertaining my cast to a nicety in the 
opposite direction, I brought my courage to the sticking point 
and ventured my last cast but one. Alas ! it caught the bushes, 
and none of my delicate persuasion sufficed to make it fall 
therefrom. I had to cut the cast and replace it by my sole 
remaining one. Under the circumstances I decided to con- 
descend so far as to adopt the method above described, viz., 
* dab ' for him. He took it, and I struck him fairly, but for the 
next twenty minutes it was a toss up, as my host remarked, 
whether Tom would get the trout or the trout get Tom ; but at 
the expiration of about that period Blucher appeared, in the 
person of the said host, on this modern piscatorial Waterloo, 
and, what was better, he had brought a landing net, which soon 
turned the tide of victory in my direction. My fish — three 
pounds nine ounces — was worth all the other fish taken that day 
from Garthorpe waters, but I took care not to tell the boys 
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what a magnificent cast I had made to secure him. I have no- 
doubt some of them will be blessed with memories good enough 
to enable them to pay up in full the balance of chaff still due^ 
according to their perverted ideas, to my unfortunate self. 
Moral : Don't go after big trout without an attendant with net 
or gaff. For the benefit of those unacquainted with the district,. 
I should have stated that the portion of the ' Garthorpe ' waters 
alluded to in the foregoing lines is in the parish of Coston, a 
village which is also the favoured possessor of a cricket ground,, 
superior in the quality of its turf to nearly all the grounds in 
England, while its famous covert has scarce a peer in the wide 
Belvoir country, having time out of mind vied with the famous 
neighbouring Cottesmore stronghold, Wood well Head. 

Had some patriot Costonian preserved a record of the ' good 
things' for which their snug vulpine retreat has been responsible, 
it would form a valuable addition to our sporting library. 
For instance, the famous run in which Will Goodall was 
brought to a standstill, and cried to Mr. Grant (afterwards 
Sir Francis Grant), * For goodness' sake take the hounds, sir ; I 
can't get a yard farther,' began here, and I am not sure where it 
ended, nor am I at all certain that Sir Francis could find the 
spot where they killed if he were still to the fore, for it was well- 
nigh dark, and he was the * headmost horseman ' riding ' alone.' 
Truly, it was a grand performance — for Sir Francis was a 
fairly large-framed man — a grand performance for rider and 
steed. The steed was committed to Tom Gamer's care, and 
Mr. Grant sat up all night, visiting the stall or receiving a 
bulletin every ten minutes. This was Saturday, and during the 
next three days the anxiety as to the chances of recovery spread 
as fast and as far as the news of the great achievement What 
was the astonishment of the hunt, then, to see Tom Gamer 
riding the now celebrated chestnut at Croxton Park on the 
following Wednesday ! One gentleman grew very irate, and told 
Tom he was a rascal and deserved a horsewhipping, never deeming 
that he was mounted in accordance with his master's orders. 

*Beg pardon, sir,' replied Tom, 'but we're as right as a 
trivet.' 

* But isn't that the one Mr. Grant rode from Coston to 

on Saturday?' 

' Yes, sir,' replied Tom ; ' but that's nothing to hinx Wait till 
we're moving, sir. Mr. Grant told me to give him a breather.' 

Of course Tom slipped quietly home as soon a9 the field had 
VOL. VIII. y 
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got their attention rivetted on a little brown streak that went 
out of Ling's Gorse for Eaton, but the climax had been put to 
the nine days* wonder, and, before it died away, Mr. Grant 
had converted the fame he had won into hard cash by the sale 
of the flier to the irate gentleman above alluded to, at a very 
handsome figure. This was a lucky hit for the talented but 
rather impecunious scion of the Kilgrastons, but he was 
most unfortunate, as a rule, in his horse-dealing transactions, 
being one of those gentlemen, so dear to the dealer fra- 
ternity, who not only dorCt know but think they do. If he 
had allowed Tom to buy for him and pocket his little com- 
mission, he would have been saved many a fleecing ; but then, 
after all, he dearly loved a deal, so he got some fun for his 
money, and J. E. and his confraternity kept him going on a 
slender purse, so we must conclude that they had some sort of 
conscience, most likely a speciality * suitable for horse-dealers,' 
and marked at a moderate figure. 

I hear the new Vicar of Melton strongly objects to the boys 
having a moonlight scamper, so now the girls are going to have 
one, I expect, over the Ravenstone hospital land. The old 
Vicar, Dr. Colles, though a regular Ishmael to the community 
at large, had more sense than to preach at * the scarlet* He 
could no more live without a grievance than some other gentle- 
men we wot of, was generally engaged in a lawsuit in defence 
of his own rights, or in attacking the pretensions of others, but 
when a philanthropic person put it to him that it was his duty 
to take up his parable against fox-hunting as a cruel and 
barbarous sport, he replied that it was all moonshine, the fox 
was a noxious beast and must be killed somehow or other, so, 
as the men, horses, hounds, and even the fox himself, seemed to 
like all this trouble to be taken over the operation, he didn't see 
why he should interfere. From this, gentle reader, you will 
gather what you probably did not know previously, viz., that 
the main end and aim of fox-hunting is the extirpation of a 
* noxious beast' 

Seriously, though, I think since Crowton's time there has 
been a reaction, and the dread of getting such an * out and 
outer' again has driven them to the other extreme of appointing 
a vicar by no means * in touch* with a community so strongly 
imbued with the love of pursuing the 'little red beast' 

We don't want a clergyman to come trotting up Burton 
End on Sunday morning, when the congregation are flocking to 
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St Mary's, nor one who makes a boon companion of his sexton, 
but the neighbourhood is particularly favourable for the 
selection of an incumbent of the exact shade for the metro- 
politan parish — plenty of the parishes round have such spiritual 
pastors, and the Meltonians, who show so much sagacity in 
catering for the temporal needs and comforts of the sons of 
St. Hubert, had better try to exercise a little of that same 
sagacity when next they choose — as choose I believe they will — 
an incumbent to occupy the pulpit of their magnificent church. 




SENSATIONAL CRICKET IN 1891. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY. 

N looking back on the past cricket season in search 
of 'sensations' that may interest my readers, the 
first thing that occurs to my mind is that the 
weather — but no, I remember, the Editor, when 
talking this article over with me, gently hinted that this par- 
ticular point should be tabooed, as our readers would probably 
be thoroughly sick of the subject — and he was right; everything 
that can be said about it has been said a hundred times, long 
ago ; it is a painful subject with all lovers of the game, and we 
will dismiss it once and for all with the hope that we shall not 
have such another season, in this respect, for some time to come. 
While I am in the blues, let me mention one other item, and 
that is, the decease of the veteran George Parr, who died on the 
23rd of June, at Radcliffe-on-Trent, where he was bom on the 
22nd of May, 1826. To the rising generation of cricketers he 
is little more than a name, but I can remember the time when he 
was a tower of strength in the All England Eleven, and when his 
leg-hitting used to be pointed out as an example to us youngsters. 
This year, merely as a matter of curiosity, I have — taking a 
certain paper i*hich records the doings on the cricket-field pretty 
fully as my guide — endeavoured to ascertain which week in the 
season was most productive of individual centuries or more, and 
I find that in the one ending Saturday, August ist, and which I 
have noted as * wet,* there were 39, one of which amounted to 
285. This is followed by the one ending 27th June (first wet, 
then fair), which produced 32, among them a 214 and a 212; 
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while the one ending i8th July (pretty fine), though only creditecf 
with 15, had among them a 215 not out, a 222 not out, a 202^ 
and a 197. The two with the smallest records are those com- 
mencing and ending the season, viz., 2nd May, 3 ; and sth 
September, 2 ; but then the smallness of the numbers is, oF 
course, accounted for in the first case by the cricket not havingp 
well begun ; and in the second by it being practically over^ 
But be it understood that I do not put forth the above figures as^ 
being absolutely accurate, for centuries may have been made- 
which were not recorded in the paper in question, yet the- 
number of matches it reported was sufficiently large to give an 
approximate idea of the weeks productive of high scoring. 

And now let us turn to first-class cricket, and take County^ 
Cricket first. As was generally expected, Surrey maintained 
her position at the head of the list easily, only suffering two- 
defeats out of her 16 engagements — one of these at the hands- 
of Somersetshire, the recent addition to the first-class counties^ 
in a match to be mentioned later. Five of her victories were- 
obtained with an innings and more to spare, and it was not until 
the middle of August that she met with a defeat. It has been 
said that Mr. Shuter's extraordinary good fortune in tossing for 
innings had something to do with this, but who can say ? To 
Surrey also belongs the honour of making the highest innings in 
the Championship matches, viz., 449 against Somersetshire, their 
lowest innings being 62 against Middlesex at Lord's. The 
lowest innings of all, however, in this series was the 25 made by 
Gloucestershire against Somersetshire. The individual scores oF 
100 and over in these matches numbered 28 this year, against 
20 last year ; but then it must not be forgotten that another 
county took part in the contests this year. Of these 28, Not- 
tingham is credited with 6, and Surrey and Yorkshire with 
4 each ; while Middlesex, thanks to Mr. A. E. Stoddart, made 
the highest, 215 not out. The three best batting averages in 
these matches are: Abel, 43.13 for 22 innings; Gunn, 43.6 for 
20 innings ; and Mr. A. C. Maclaren, 44.2 — but he only played 
7 innings. In bowling, the top place is secured by the newly 
discovered Middlesex bowler, J. T. Hearne, with 118 wickets, at 
an average of 10.39, ^t^d he is closely followed by Lohmann, 
with 132 wickets, at an average of 10.87. 

And now, extending our field so as to include first-class 
cricket, we find Shrewsbury at the head of the batsmen, with a 
splendid average of 48.68 for 25 innings, followed by his fellow 
*lamb/ Gunn, with 41.75 for 37 innings, while Abel sinks to- 
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third with 33.50 for 35 innings ; and then comes the first of the 
amateurs, in the person of Mr. T. C. O'Brien, 32.27 for 33 
innings. In bowling, J. T. Hearne and Lohmann retain their 
respective positions, but with increased averages of 11.23 and 
1 1.66 for 129 and 177 wickets respectively. 

Again let us extend our field, and take in cricket generally, 
and we shall find something more interesting than dry statistics. 

In enormous innings the past season has not been nearly so 
rich as some of its predecessors, for this time I have only noted 
one innings of over 600, viz., that of 611, made by the United 
Service, when on May 29th and 30th, they played Hampshire 
Rovers (twelve a-side), and when the latter had only time to score 
68 for four wickets ; one of over 500, when, on 17th and i8th 
July, Norfolk made 522 against Bedfordshire's 222 and 151 
(in the Norfolk score two parsons, the Rev. A. C. Davis and the 
Rev. F. Sandwith, came well to the front with 126 and 123 
respectively) ; and 19 of over 400. Of this 19, some presented 
** sensations ' beyond their big totals ; for instance, in the 472 
made by Essex Club and Ground against the 64 of Forest 
School, on 1 2th May, there was not one individual score of a 
hundred. West Wratting Park made 440 for one wicket 
against Fitzwilliam Hostel, Cambridge, and the score is curious : 
W. R. Gray, 218 not out; W. N. Cobbold, 163 ; extras, 59. 
On 1st and 2nd June, Surrey scored 449 against the 37 and 37 
of Somerset, and this must have recalled to the memories of the 
latter team the occasion, six years ago, when the same county 
made 635 against them. Essex scored a tremendous pace on 
the 14th and 15th June, when they made 424 against Hampshire 
in 3 hours 45 minutes. The Harrow Wanderers v. W. Wright's 
Eleven, on 27th and 28th July, was a big scoring match, for in 
the former's 493 for six wickets, A. J. Webb made 149, and 
E. M. Hadow 158; while, in their opponents 273, the veteran, 
R. Daft, compiled 108, and C. W. Wright 102. It looks well 
for the future of cricket when I state that three out of the scores 
of 400 and over were made by school elevens. Without reaching 
the 400 minimum, there have been several big scoring matches ; 
take Lincolnshire v. Durham on the 17th of May, Durham 328 
and 295 for two wickets (Hutton, 106; Young, no not out) ; 
Lincolnshire, 333 (G. F. Wells Cole, 220), 956 for 22 wickets. 
But the most curious match in this respect was Sussex v. 
Cambridge University, i8th, 19th, and 20th June: Cambridge 
359 and 366 ; Sussex, 314 and 363 ; the former winning by 49 
runs, when a record was made of 1402 runs in a match — ^the 
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previous best being between the same teams last year, when 
1339 was scored. The absolute best is the match New South 
Wales V. Victoria, at Sydney, in February 1882, when 141 1 was 
scored. Besides being a record, the match is curious as furnish- 
ing four innings of over 300, and only seven runs dividing three 
of them, while on each side only one batsman failed to score. 
In Mr. Brann's 161 was a 7 (4 overthrow), twenty-four 4's, three 
3's, and six 2's, made in 3 hours 10 minutes, and he and 
Andrews put on 120 runs in 70 minutes. 

Notwithstanding damp wickets, there have been several 
instances of rapid scoring and big hitting, as witness Mr. £. 
Smith, A^rhen on the 28th of May, playing for Oxford University 
V. M. C. C, he made 70 out of 100 scored while he was at the 
wicket ; which 70 included four 6's, five 4*s, three 3's, six 2's. 
For A. V. Treacher's Eleven v. Forest School, on 13th June, 
Mr. G. Brann scored 107 out of 130 while he was in. And on 
the same day Brentwood made 100 in 27 minutes, and 172 in 
58 minutes, against Warley Garrison ; Mr. J. J. Reed making 
his 100 under the hour. On 27th June, for Lyric Club v, 93rd 
Highlanders, Mr. C. J. Thornton made 60 in 20 minutes, and 
Mr. Spofibrth took six wickets for two runs. And on August 
1st, in the second innings of Lyric Club and Ground v, Barnes 
United, Mr. C. J. Thornton drove the ball out of the ground 
seven times, scoring eight 6s and seven 4's, in an innings of 104 
made in 40 minutes. Mr. E. A. Stoddart's 215 not out for 
Middlesex v. Lancashire on i6th July, when he carried his bat 
all through the innings, has already been mentioned. R. 
Kershaw, playing for Bradford Conservative Club v, Leeds, on 
8th July, knocked up 202, in which were four &s^ one 5, thirty 
4's, in I hour 20 minutes. 

Mr. Robinson must have been in good form when playing 
for Somersetshire v. Kent, on the 30th and 31st July, for in one 
over of Martin's he made drives for 6, 4, and 2, and a square 
leg-hit for 3, and completed his 50 in 20 minutes. 

I had almost omitted Bean's performance on the 25 th of June 
when for M. C. C. v. Oxford University he made 60 out of the 
first 64 runs scored, in 46 minutes. 

And now, looking on the other side of the picture, we find 
plenty of failures. ^When Melrose played Walkerburn, the former 
scored 71 to the latter's 4, one of which was an extra. And on 
the 9th of May, Trinity College, Stratford-on-Avon, made 14 
against Perry Barr's 8. Under this head, M. C. C. and Ground 
V. Notts, on June ist, was an extraordinary performance. 
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Grace won the toss for M. C. C. and put his opponents in, when 
they could only score 21 in 65 minutes, Ferris taking 6 wickets 
for 7 runs, and Rawlin 4 for 8 runs. M. C. C. then made 
127, to which Notts replied with 69, thus losing the match by 
37 in one day. The last occasion when a first-class county was 
beaten in one day, was in 1888, when Surrey beat Lancashire 
by an innings and 125. Sussex fell away in a sensational 
manner in their match with Notts, commenced i6th July, for 
having made 332 first innings, they only scored 38 in their 
second. When Early Closing Association tried conclusions 
with Cornbrook, at Leamington, the latter went in first and 
came out again without having scored a single run, three extras 
being their total score. On the 6th and 7th of August, Glou- 
cester only made 37 in their first innings against Sussex, and on 
17th and 1 8th August only 25 in their first innings against 
Somerset, and when Richmond played Wimbledon (twelve 
a-side) on 8th of August, they only made 43, in which were 
seven o's, while Wimbledon scored 378. 

As was to be expected in such a season, there has been some 
sensational bowling. On May 9th, Captain O'Donnell, for 
the 14th P. W. O. Regiment, took eight of Emmanuel's wickets 
for ID runs, and on the same day the bowling of G. Wigley, 
for Ravensbourne v, Gresham, was curious — 5*2 overs, $ maidens, 

I no-ball, no runs, 7 wickets. A fast bowler, Reynolds, bowling 
for Tonbridge Club against Tonbridge School, in May, took 

II wickets for 3 runs ; but on the 3rd of June the School played 
Blue Mantles, and after making 358 for 5 wickets, one of their 
bowlers, J. Marshall, took all 9 wickets of the Blue Mantles (one 
batman absent) for 10 runs, six clean bowled. J. T. Heame 
has done great things, as has already been shown, not the least 
among them being his display for Middlesex v. Lancashire on 
the nth and 12th of June, when he took eight wickets for 22 
runs, four of which he took in six balls for no runs ; his record 
for both innings was 1 1 wickets 47 runs ; and against Notts, on 
the 29th of August, his record was 20 overs, 12 maidens, 17 
runs, 8 wickets. Mr. G. B. Bennett, on the same day, playing 
for Mr. H. Grant Dalton's team against Wincanton, took their 
last five wickets with the last five balls. Lockwood and 
Lohmann's doings in the Surrey and Notts Match, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th August, are worth recording. Lockwood, first innings, 12 
overs, 8 runs, 5 wickets; second inning, 18 overs, 20 runs, 3 
wickets. Lohmann, first inning, 32 overs, 36 runs, 3 wickets ; 
second inning, 18 overs, 20 runs, 7 wickets, A piece of school 
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bowling also deserves mention. McLaran, for Blairlodge, on 
20th June, in the first innings of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
clean bowled 10 men for 15, performing the hat trick ; in second 
innings he took 6 wickets for 15. Let me close my sensations 
under this head by mentioning the new American record, made 
in a two-days' match between Massachusetts and Halifax 
Wanderers, when Chambers, a member of the former eleven, 
took eight wickets for one run. 

It is not only the batmen and bowlers who cause us to open 
our eyes : fielders occasionally perform just as great wonders, 
as witness Hunter in the Yorkshire and Surrey match, on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th June, when he stumped Mr. W. W. Read, 
and caught Lohmann, Mr. Key, Henderson, and Lockwood, all 
from Peel's bowling. And in the Somersetshire and Surrey 
match, on 13th, 14th, and 15th August, Mr. Key was again caught, 
this time by cover slip, the ball going off the wicket-keeper's 
pads. Perhaps the most sensational piece of fielding of the year 
occurred in a match, Savernake Forest z/. Newbury, on 28th 
July, when W. Godwin for the latter was twice following caught 
out in the long field, but as the fielder was both times several 
yards beyond the boundary, the batsman continued his innings. 
Both hits were big drives to Mr. Pellatt, and were remarkable 
catches, the second especially so, as he had to run downhill some 
way, and took the ball high up, 120 yards from the wicket. 
The match ended in a tie, 191 each. 

^ And this leads me to close finishes, of which there have been 
a few. Mr. C. J. Thornton's Eleven beat Cambridge University 
by one wicket The Household Brigade played a tie with Green 
Jackets on the 5th and 6th June, each total being 378, the last 
man being got out three minutes before time. Kent won their 
match with Warwickshire on 22nd, 23rd, and 24th June, by three 
runs ; the former's second innings was curious, as, out of the 81 
from the bat,JFox made 41 and Solbd 333=74. North and 
South were represented by strong sides at Scarborough on 31st 
of August, when North required only 53 to win, and yet they 
were all out for 46, losing the match by six runs. But fhe most 
exciting if not the closest finish of the year was provided, as was 
the case last year, by Somersetshire, on this occasion contending 
with Surrey. Somersetshire had made 194 and 331; Surrey, 154; 
and up to half an hour of the time of drawing it seemed certain 
Surrey would effect a draw, as at that time there were only five 
wickets down ; but then the change came, and by ten minutes to 
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the time Sharpe, the last man, joined Wood, and at one minute 
to time S. M. J. Wood bowled him, and won the match for 
Somersetshire by 130 runs. 

And now for one or two curiosities. In the match on 27th 
April, between Thornbury and St. George's (twelve a-side), for 
the former E. M. Grace got 5 wickets, W. G. Grace 6, A.' H. 
Grace catching 2, and one was run out — ^W. G. also made 174. 
On the I Sth May, in the Oxford University v. Gentlemen of 
England match, the play took place in a snowstorm, and at one 
period Ferris took 4 wickets in 9 balls. There was a 'family' 
match in the early part of August, the Graces against the 
Robinsons, who have now played 54 matches, and won 30. In 
this the Graces made 184 — Dr. E. M., 86 ; W. G. jun., 36 ; 
W. G., 12 — the Robinson team, 147, thus losing by 37. On 
the 7th May, when Mr. Burney was bowling for Hampshire v, 
Surrey, the ball he was delivering spun out of his hand, and was 
•caught by the batsman at * mid on,' a real wide ball. Derby- 
shire beat Surrey for the first time for eight years on 20th 
and 2 1 St July — Lohmann could not get a wicket; and under the 
head of curiosities I am sure I shall be forgiven for reminding 
my readers that this year the Canterbury Jubilee took place, 
•commencing the 3rd of August. This famous cricket week was 
started in 1842 by John Baker and W. de Chair Baker, and the 
present occasion is also memorable for the reappearance of Dr. 
E. M. Grace on the St. Lawrence ground, after an absence of 
twenty-three years. 

And so much for the past season. De mortuis You 

Tcnow the rest. As we grow older the months fly quickly. Soon 
-we shall have 1892 with us. May it prove less damp than its 
three immediate predecessors. 



THE LAST OF THE HARBOROUGHS. 

By Brentingby. 

|IK£ a rolling sea when the furious gale 
Has spent its force, and the storm-winds fail, 
Lie the acres green of old Stapleford Park ; 
Each clump of pines like a well-rigged barque 
That has braved the storm, and will trouble no more 
For gales to come than the gales before. 
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On the topmost rise stands the Harboroughs* hall, 

With heroes carved on its old stone wall, 

Who their record made when the furious blows 

Rang loud on the crest of each rival Rose. 

For the race through ages went forth to the fight, 

And furnished many a stalwart knight, 

Who in Edward's quarrel would splinter a lance, 

Or prove his prowess on fields of France. 

There was sound of harps and a gathering gay 

When knights returned in the olden day; 

One table sufficed, in the Stapleford hall, 

For Baron and squire and yeoman tall, 

And a legend still lives in the place to-day, — 

The lord had returned from hard-fought fray. 

When the feast was over, and ballad and song 

Had gone the round through the whole night long, 

The old Stapleford minstrel his silence broke, 

And swept the strings with a master stroke. 

* Ah ! At last,' cries the Baron, * my bard will deign 
To welcome Harborough home again!' 

But his lay was hot of the warrior bold, 

Nor mimic strife of the tourney told ; 

And the mirth died away in the joyous throng 

At the Norman minstrel's bodeful song; 

They cast furtive glances at Harborough proud. 

Whose brow grew dark as a thunder-cloud. 

As the fearless harpist his subject made — 

A faithless baron, a trust betrayed ; 

For a winsome maid in Wyfordby dell 

Had loved proud Stapleford's lord too well; 

And the legend runs that the minstrel's song 

In burning lines told the maiden's wrong. 

And e'en in his hall to Lord Harborough's face. 

Foretold the end of his ancient race. 

* Not in arms, where corses of warriors slain 
Are strewn athwart the ensanguined plain ; 

Nor where death rides high on remorseless wave, 
And England's sons find an ocean grave; 
Nor in cavernous depths of the silent sea, 
The end of thy antique line shall be : 
By the shades beneath, and the gods above, 
Their fall shall come through unlawful love.' 
With the closing notes of his warning lay 
The minstrel's spirit had passed away! 
But as shadows far in the evening loom. 
Through long-drawn ages his words of doom 
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Threw a shade at times like a funeral pall 

On those who ruled in the ancient hall. 

But traditions are changing, as all men know. 

And swell like streams as they downward flow. 

So in time the legend was made to say, 

The Harb'ro race must beware the day 

When a lady unwedded the portal tall 

Should pass to rule in Stapleford Hall. 

Now the last of the barons the name to bear, 

Beguiled by the smiles of lady fair, 

And believing this version, devised a plan 

For shunning the Norman minstrel's ban. 

On the charming site of a Stapleford brow 

'The Cottage* he built: it stands there now,' 

And the stranger who rides with the * boys ' of Quom, 

Or follows the notes of the Cottesmore horn, 

Will no longer feel wonder those walls to view, 

The minstrel's words in the end proved true. 

Though a genial host rules the hall, I trow 

No Harborough blood in his veins doth flow; 

Over wide-rolling pasture and waving pine 

A Homsby reigns by the Whissendine. 



THE DEMON OF DEAD MAN'S HOLE. 

By A 'Fenman.' 

'The weakness we lament ourselves create. 
Instructed from our infant years to court, 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man. 
We learn to shudder at the rustling breeze, 
Start at the light, and tremble in the dark.' 

HAT a splendid morning for trolling; look at the 
water, like green crystal studded with diamonds, 
as the breeze makes the wavelets dance, and this 
pure air seems to brace one's nerves and warm the 
blood ; all animate things are under the influence of a day like 
this. We shall make a bag, Dick, or my name is not John 
Downham.' 

' John, old fellow,' responded Dick, otherwise Mr. Richard 
Eaton, * if there were nothing to be caught, the treat to me of 
being amid such scenes as these, and away from the smoke and 
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fogs of town, is unspeakable, and to be assured by you that we 
shall have sport makes my fingers tingle to start. Where do you 
propose to begin ? ' 

' My boy Jack will be at Fen End at ten w^ith baits and 
luncheon,' replied his friend ; * that's about a pipe, as the Germans 
say, from here; we shall skirt "Dead Man's Hole," begin up 
there and leave the hole till last; by the way, there's something^ 
queer about that spot, the people hereabout say it is haunted, 
ever since Black Joe was found floating there with his throat cut 
hy nobody knows whom. The scare had almost died out, but 
lately the more superstitious have established a fresh one, they 
assert that strange cries and plunges have been heard at night; 
and, in consequence, not a soul dare pass that way after dark 
withoiit company. Of course, it is all rubbish, but our fen-folk 
have a strong spice of superstition in them. ** A woman's story, 
at a winter's fire, authorised by her grand-dam," breeds half 
these idle tales. But, after all,' said Dick thoughtfully, * I confess 
I am rather superstitious. The mysteries that surround us, and 
those that are bound up within ourselves, link us, I think, more 
-closely than we wot of to the spiritual world, sometimes - 

" In each low wind math inks a spirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls."' 

'it arises jrom nervousness caused by overwork, my dear Dick; 
but we will leave the discussion of the mystic for the present, 
.and deal with realities.' 

Their way had been along a pleasant drove leading to the 
•embanked fen river, and the proposed starting-point. John ran 
up the bank, and beckoned his friend, * Look at that ! hang that 
boy, he's smoking one of my cigars, the young varmint, there's 
no delusion about that; if you wish to add demonology to your 
abstruse studies, I commend you to Jack as a special kind of 
imp;' Their subject of observation was on the other side of the 
river, with his back turned towards them, one leg crossed over 
the pther in grotesque elegance, his cap very much on one side 
of his head, one hand on his hip and the other extended at right 
angles holding a cigar, while a thin blue curl of smoke was being 
puffed into the air, 

*Ahoy!' bawled his master, 'drop that, you young beggar, 
and bring the boat over, here, will you ? ' 

The sudden effort to turn round and assume a natural 
attitude well-nigh threw the boy into the water; however, he was 
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up in a trice, and, with a fenman's aptitude, shot the h'ght boat 
over the river. 

' Smoking my cigars, eh, you imp ? ' 

'Yes, Sir, please Sir, it was only a skinned un, wot you 
wouldn't a smoked,' said Jack, very red in the face. 

* I'll skin you, and pitch you in " Dead Man's Hole," as a bait 
for Black Joe's ghost, if you come any more of your games.' 

' I am very sorry, Sir, I was only a-comin' of it fine for a lark,. 
I won't do it any more. Sir.' 

It may be said John Downham's hench-boy was remarkable 
for three things — love of fun, love of truth, and attachment to his 
master ; these qualities made him a favourite, and gave him a 
little more licence than he otherwise would have had. 

* Well, we'll see when we get to the hole ; how many baits 
have you brought ? ' 

* Forty, Sir, twenty of 'em young chub which you alius ses. 
spins and wears better an anything else, Sir; ain't they beauties?' 
said the boy, as he opened the bag. 

* Yes, they \vill do, but you're at it again, are you ? what do- 
you mean by putting in a roach that weighs a pound,' inquired 
Mr. Downham.' 

' I've heered you say, a big fish likes a big bait. Sir, and I 
seed a swirl last week in " Black Joe's Hole " that must a come 
from a most tremenjurious whopper, and I thought, maybe, that 
big un might fetch him. They're a-feedin' to-day. Sir, there's 
one up there by the wilier stump as been a-goin' on alarmin', and 
three or four more along the whiteleed, the little fish have been 
a-hoppin' out ov water for dear life, wot a day they must be 
a-havin' on sure-ly.' 

* You had better begin at the willow stump, Dick, fish down ta 
the end of the whiteleed, and I will take from thence to the boat ; 
and no more chattering. Master Jack, but attend to Mr. Eaton.* 

The boy shouldered a bag and followed his master's friend 
in silence, gaff in hand ; a few casts and the first fish was 
hooked, adroitly gaffed by Jack, and landed. * First blood,' hailed 
Dick, but Downham at the moment shouted, ' Jack, come here,^ 
as his rod bent, and the line hissed through the water up-stream. 
The lad was quickly on the spot, and sliding down the steep 
bank, he dug his heels in the soft clay, and squatted ready to 
strike ; presently he said, * I see him, Sir, he's only got the lip 
hook,' the fish came up, kicked, and rolled over amid a shower 
of spray. 
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* Gone, by Jingo ! ' said John, as the hooks came away. 

* No, Sir — no — but I can't hold him, ketch 'old of my collar, 
master, and pull me up,' and so came the boy and the struggling* 
fish on to the grassy bank. *Hoo-ray,' cried the bo}-, as he 
brushed the yellow hair back from his twinkling blue ^y^s^ 
'There, I did do that well, didn't I, master? blest if he ain't got 
a head as long as mother's old sow.' 

* You are a very good boy, at least sometimes. There ! Mr. 
Eaton wants you again ;' and so the sport went on till luncheon, 
when twelve fine fish had been laid in the head of the boat by 
Jack ; and the hamper and waterproofs for seats conveniently 
placed on the bank. 

* What grand sport we are having,' said Dick, * and people 
say fishermen are the most unreasonable and infatuated set of 
people living, for fishing in a swampy fen river in winter ; here's 
a feed ; dear me, how this work sharpens one's appetite, and here 
too is a scene to gaze upon : 

"*Tis a goodly scene — 
Yon river, like a silvery snake, lays out 
His coil i' the sunshine lovingly" — 

what a famous game pie this is too,' he continued, all in a 
breath. 

' Mind your stops, or you will spoil your quotations,' laughed 
John Downham ; * come down and live with me, and I might be 
able to make a second " Poet Squab " of you, as Rochester called 
Dryden because he was so jolly fat' 

' Don't tempt me too much, old fellow, or I may come and 
try the experiment.' 

Jack, who had seated himself in the bow of the boat, feasting 
in silence, whilst this chatting went on, soon reappeared to pack 
up, and the friends settled down for the one indispensable pipe 
before resuming their sport ; having neatly stowed all away, he 
started off at a run up the river's bank. 

'What have you been finding. Jack?* asked Dick, who had 
remarked that the boy appeared to be picking up things. 

*The old baits, Mr. Eaton; I've been a counting whot we 
have got, there's only twenty left, sir ; you see the little pike 'as 
been very worritting, I never see sich imperdence combined with 
woracious stumicks, they're wuss nor little boys and gals at a 
Sunday school free tea. You see some of these old baits, wot 
•n't real squashed, will be useful, very like, Sin' 
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* That is a g(x>d thought, boy.' 

' Master put me up to that. I'll tell you how, if master don't 
mind.' 

'Well, go on, and make haste, you confounded magpie,' 
answered Mr. Downham. 

* It was last year, Sir, master went into Farmer Jugg's, leavin' 
his rod agin the door, the hooks ready baited ; I puts down the 
open bag, and goes away a bit; when I comes back, the blooming 
torn cat had been and gnawed a lot of the baits, and had gone 
and cotched hisself on master's hook. Larf ! oh, I thought I 
should have busted ; the langwich as that tommy made use on, 
as had bolted up a apple tree, was orful. Master he comes out, 
and gathers up the line, and plays him luvly, silent as death, till 
Miss Nanny Jugg comes, and begins a-cryin and squealin'; "Oh 
my dear cat, my beautiful Tom y oh, you cruel, cruel man, what 
shall I do-0-00?" Then master ses one word, and frowns like, 
(no offence. Sir), shortens the line tight, and strikes with all his 
mite, which causes Tommy to come out ov the tree, flying right 
a-top of old Miss Nanny ; the hooks jerked out, but somehow 
got stuck in Miss Nanny's ' 

'Jack,' interposed his master, 'Dead Man's Hole for you, 
if you don't mind.* 

* Oh, let him finish,' said Dick, who could hardly smoke for 
laughing. 

' Well, Sir,' resumed Jack, ' Miss Nanny, she cuts off into the 
house. Tommy a-payin' of her, as if it was all along of her, as had 
brought this misfortin upon him, the hooks stickin' in her dress, 
and master a-playin' of her right into the front parlen Miss 
Nanny never speaks to master now, and ses I shall come to the 
gallus.' 

' Well, you certainly are a promising lad of your age; but 
come, Dick, we will try down to " The Norman's Ford," if the 
baits hold out, for I believe the boy is right, we shall have none 
too many.' And, indeed, this proved to be the case. The small 
boat which Jack had brought along from time to time began to 
get well down by the head from the weight of fish, for the sport, 
even for a choice stretch of water, had been unusual, and the fish 
large. 

* Jack,' said Mr. Eaton, as that youth was looking over the 
' squashed uns,' to find a tolerable bait, * we shall not have any- 
thing left to fish " Dead Man's Hole." ' 

' Yes, Sir, here's this big un,' 
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* That IS of no use, my lad, I have no hooks to fit it.' 

* Well, Sir, if you don't mind, just to oblige me, do try it' 

* Oh, I will have a few casts if you like, but I'm sure your 
master will laugh at us.' 

* He would laugh if you was to catch that monsterious one 
what frightens people o'nights a-plungin' about' 

John Downham, who had left his friend to finish the water, 
sat upon a fallen tree, lookir^g across the hole, waiting until he 
came up. The big red orb of the sun was sinking below a 
tangled brake of willows and storm-broken reeds, beyond where 
the flags and rushes skirted the deep water of the pool ; suddenly 
a hollow plunge, unlike that of a fish, was followed by a 
prolonged high-pitched wail, and the ruffled water looked like 
blood, as it caught the reflection of the dying day. So intently 
absorbed was the watcher, that he half started, as Dick who had 
noiselessly approached, laid his hand Upon his friend's shoulder. 

* Good heavens, John, what a painful sound it is; like the cry 
of a lost soul, what is it ?' he inquired 

* Lost grandmother,' replied John, ' it is the cry of a startled 
water-rail. I know well what a singular faculty it has of 
expressing terror ; but the sound of the plunge I do not under- 
stand, it came from something very heavy. So Jack has per- 
suaded you to try that absurdly big roach?' 

* Yes, if you do not mind waiting a few minutes, I have pro- 
mised the boy to have a few casts for this mysterious pike.' 

* Oh, by all means,' laughed John ; * but, if you are led by 
that young imp, you will get into some mess or other.' 

*We shan't be very long. Sir,' said Jack, as he came up. 
* Come along, Mr. Eaton, please, don't talk, Sir, and walk as soft 
as you can. These 'ere old uns are that shy through the amount 
of games they've seed, that they alius thinks somethin's up.* So 
saying, he led the way to one of the few clear spots on the 
banks. * Now, Sir,' said the boy in a whisper, * pay out your 
line, I'll see it runs right ; ' this having been done, the boy crept 
behind Mr. Eaton, and pointed to a place some thirty yards offl 

* Now, Sir — that's it, capital ;' and the big roach came with 
a loud spank on the water. * Let it sink a bit, Sir; now move it' 

* But it's going right into the rushes, farther away,' said Dick. 

* Then strike. Sir ; — ^hil-loo, hold up. Sir, why didn't you hold 
on?' This remark of the boy's was caused by the fisherman 
staggering back as his rod was jerked out of his hand into the 
hole. ' Goodness,' he exclaimed, * what was that ?' 
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* What was it?' replied Jack, 'why, very likely Black Joe's 
ghost, or more likely a pike wot survived the flood. Get out of 
the way' (in his excitement forgetting his natural civility ; 
* perhaps he's on now ? ' and he darted for the line, and drew it 
in. * Yes— no! Oh, dear, what a pity ; if master had only have 
had hold of the rod ; and here's the bait, leastways, wot's left on 
it, e — h ! look at that. Sir ; bit right off below the hooks, half 
the fish is gone ; look at them teeth-marks ; well, I never see any 
thing like that afore. Do you think as how ghosts as teeth of 
any konsekens. Sir ? * 

* Nonsense, Jack ; ghosts are no doubt the ethereal essence of 
the departed.* 

' Can't bite, Sir ? ' 

' No ! ' 

' Then blow ghosts. You are going away to-morrow morning , 
Sir?' the boy inquired. 

' Yes.' 

' Well, look 'ere, you as dinner at six, the moon is at the full 
and high up at nine, it's only half a mile from the house, come 
and have one more try — do, Sir.' 

* But,' remonstrated Mr. Eaton, * pike don't bite at night' 

' Then, Sir, what makes poachers catch 'em on night lines ? ' 

* I'll hear what your master says, Jack.' 

* If it's anything along of sport, he won't say No, Sir.' 

* What are you doing } ' said John, as he walked up ; * lost 
your hooks, or got foul, I suppose ? ' 

' Neither,' replied his friend ; * look at that roach, I've had 
hold of a perfect monster.' 

John examined the bait. * Any of your games, Jack } ' 

* No, indeed. Sir.' 

* Then untie the line, and take care of the bait ; I must look 
at it again, surely there are marks upon it never made by the 
teeth of mortal pike ; run now, fetch the tackle, we will send 
two of our people for the fish, for there seems to be more than 
one could manage.' 

* Yes, Sir ; and, if Mr. Eaton do take a few of them big uns 
to Lunnon, won't his friends stare neither 1 but we shall ketch 
the grandfather of the whole bilen of 'em to-night, if you wil 
only help us, if you please. Sir.' 

* What ! do you want to go poaching ? Have a care, Jack ; 
Black Joe, the greatest poacher I ever knew, might appear and 
help you.' 

VOL. VIII. x 
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* Don't care for ghosts, they can't bite, Mr. Eaton says ; ' and 
the boy laughed, as he ran off to do his master's bidding. 

* Now, Dick, come along, old fellow, we shall barely have time 
to make ourselves decent before dinner ; and, as we go, tell me 
what you think it is that has behaved so roughly to your bait.' 

Dick expressed his conviction that a fish of unusual size had 
got into the hole, and that, if his friend did not object, he would 
like to adopt Jack's suggestion ; * for,' said he, * visiting this place 
of ghostly repute, by moonlight, with the possibility of an adven- 
ture, will be a fitting culmination to this day of grand sport' 

Arriving home, the large roach was examined ; the tail, to 
the ventral fin, had been torn off, and John was fairly mystified, 
and agreed to humour his friend's whim by strolling down to 
" Dead Man's Hole " after dinner. Jack, who had been told to 
be ready by nine o'clock, was in high glee. Having looked up his 
master's tackle box, he selected a hook and line that appeared 
almost strong enough to bother a mud turtle, and which, indeed, 
had been used in tropical waters for the capture of fishes of 
prodigious strength. A suitable bait greatly exercised the boy's 
mind, but a happy thought at last overcame that difficulty. The 
hour arrived, and he was summoned to show Mr. Eaton what 
preparations he had made. Entering the room with a profound 
obeisance, he proceeded to spread out his red-cotton handker- 
chief on the carpet, upon this he placed two parcels. 

* Line ! ' said he; * bait ! ' he added ; * rod ! downstairs, a real 
strong un.' 

An inspection of the line caused a hearty laugh from Mr, 
Downham, who said, * It must be rotten, boy, I have not used it 
since I left the Zambesi ; there are no monsters to catch here, 
even if it was sound.' 

* I've tried it on the lawn, master, I tied a bit of wood on, 
threw it, and sent Nero, the Newfoundland pup, arter it ; he 
pulled and I pulled, he got real savage, cos he couldn't run away 
with it, and I hauled him in.' 

* Well, the bait, how about that. Jack ? another big roach, eh?' 
' No, certinly not. Sir ; this 'ere big un got a jerk when he 

collared that roach, and very likely took offence at that sort of 
wittals. Master, what has shot or cotch almost everything what 
runs, flies, or swims, has put me up to 'riginal dodges, and here,' 
said the boy, as he proudly unrolled the other parcel, * is the 
'riginalist dodge as ever come into my head ;* with which he spun 
round on a swivel what appeared to be a bar of blue and silver. 
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* What is it boy ? ' inquired his master. 

* Why, a mackerel, in course, fresh, sweet, and showy.' 

This was a little too much for the two friends, who fairly 
roared. Jack was greatly abashed at this unexpected laughter, 
and seemed near crying. 

*I thought, master, as how you would think it a good idea,* 
he said, sorrowfully. 

' Well, boy, well/ said John, who hated to wound any one's 
feelings, *if Mr. Eaton likes, he can try this out-of-the-way 
notion of yours.' 

* Thankee, master ; IVe made up my mind we shall see what 
this 'ere outrageus cove is ; look at that, Sir, I've took out the 
innarns, stuffed it with wool, and stitched him up, the hooks 
only just show ; why, it's enough to tempt a Christian.' 

Donning their shooting boots, the trio were soon on their 
way across the meadows. 

* Dick,' said his friend, 'really, you know, I think we shall be 
consigned to the " lintbns fatuoruml^ for a brace of water-kelpie 
hunters, and I feel like a poacher, to boot.' 

* Do you 1 well, it's only to oblige me, old man ; I think it is 
absolutely stunning. There is Selene, riding in her silvery car, 
chasing the fleecy clouds overhead, and here are we below, 
attended by her daughter Dew; it was in this meadow, two 
months ago, I saw the Puck-balls, which Jack would call Puff- 
balls. On such a night as this one might think one saw the 
gossamer-winged fairies at their revels, so weird and uncertain 
are the shapes that all objects assume.' 

* Stop ! look at that pollard elm standing up out of the black 
shadows of the plantation. I've heerd father say Black Joe was 
murdered just there,' interposed Jack. 

* Something moved about it, I'm certain,' said Dick, 'what a 
fearful monster it looks. Ah! what's that.?' A tremulous 
shriek issued from the tree as the outline changed into a more 
uncompromising-looking gnome than before. 

* Owl,' said Jack, ' I seed him hop orf his perch and drop in 
his hole — blow owls.'. 

* The boy is right,* Dick laughed. 

* Perhaps,' suggested John Downhani, * it is the baker's 
daughter ; you know the legend ? * 

* Ay ! ay! John, I do ; but it is an uncanny cry withal ; you 
remember, — 

"The owl shrieked at thy birth, an evil sign; 
The wight-cro\v cried, abodine; luckless time.'* 
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Perhaps it is an omen that bodes ill-luck to us ; don't be afraid> 
Jack/ 

'Me! — afraid, Sir? — never was afraid of anything what I 
knows about You won't be far off, master, will you ?* 

' No, boy, I shall not be far off.' 

* Then nobody cares for nothing.' 

' There, listen ! ' A plunge, followc 1 by a cracked guttural 
cry that came from the neighbouring hole, fairly startled Dick, 
who whispered, * The plunge of a body, and crj'' of despair.' 

*What do you want a-frightening of a chap for, Sir? the 
splunge is a big fish, t'other cove is a hornser ; now come on. 
Sir, and if you please don't speak,' said the lad as he slipped the 
line through the ring of the rod and attached the bait;' 'hold 
that, Sir, and foller me,* he whispered. Jack dropped on his 
hands and knees, and crawled straight for a tree that overhung 
the hole, followed by Mr. Eaton, noiselessly ; so quietly had 
this been effected, indeed, that a couple of wild ducks, feeding 
near the bank, were not disturbed until the boy began to unreel 
the line, when they rose with a sharp quack. 

' Bust you,' hissed Jack, * a-kickin' up rows.' 

Having carefully laid out the line for a clear cast, Mr. Eaton 
was gently put right for operation ; the rod was raised for the 
swing, when his arm was clasped. 

* I seed his head — must a-been,' whispered Jack, ' twenty 
yards up in the shadder of the bulrushes ; now. Sir, try.' 

The bait sped on its way, and fell with a flounce into the water. 

* Let it sink, Sir, there's thirty feet of water there, — do you 
feel anything?' he inquired under his breath. 

Dick shook his head, as he pulled in the line, ' Why, it's all 
gone,' exclaimed Dick, blankly, * I do not feel anything.' 

Jack bent anxiously forward — * He's got it — he came this 
way, now he's going t'other side — pull in,' said the excited boy; 
'quick — now can you feel him } ' 

* Ye-e-es,' was the nervous reply. 

* Then strike your hardest — strike ! ' 

Dick complied with all his force, and shouted, * I've got him ! 
I've got him I ' 

' Hooray ! ' yelled Jack — ' hold on, where are you going "i ' he 
said, as he clasped the rather slight form of Mr. Eaton- round the 
waist. 

* Gracious heaven ! what a fearful monster it is ; I was almost 
in.' 

* All right, Sir, come this way a little — pull in — there ! now 
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you've got your feet in the line, there! now blow'd if you ain't 
wuss — oh, dear — oh, dear ! why ever didn't master keep here — 
and then there's the gaff; oh, the gaff, and I've forgotten it, 
what shall I do ? Master, master ! ' bawled the boy. 

John Downham, who had strolled some distance, heard the 
call, and, judging something to be amiss, threw away his cigar, 
and started at a sharp run. 

* Stop a bit. Jack, he's done,' said Mr. Eaton, ' I've got him 
just under the bank, and now,' (stooping) ' I will get my feet 
clear.' 

Suddenly two glaring eyes, luminous in the darkness, shone 
for a moment above the water, instantly to disappear, followed 
by the flourish of a long tail. The sudden tug on the line, and 
the start overbalanced Dick, and he fell headlong into the hole ; 
although a good swimmer, terror and his fettered legs had 
almost overcome him. Jack stood for a moment, stunned with 
astonishment, the next, shrieking * Master!' he slid out on an 
overhanging branch, and grasped Mr. Eaton by the collar. 

* Merciful goodness ! hold on. Jack, for I think I shall faint, this 
horrible thing is tied to me, and I am bitten through the leg.' 

' I'll never leave go. Sir, till I die — 0-0-h ! — it's got hold of 
me now.' With one agonising shriek of * Master !" the plucky 
boy lifted his master's friend until his own head sank below the 
water. The next moment a powerful hand grasped his arm, and 
he was dragged ashore, still having a firm hold of Dick, to whom 
hung a half-strangled otter, with its teeth firmly embedded in 
the heel of his boot. John Downham dispatched it at once. 
Turning his attention to Dick and the boy, he was greatly con- 
cerned ; the former lay in a faint, and Jack, who maintained a 
convulsive grip of his collar, appeared dead. John bethought 
him of a flask of brandy that had been in his pocket all day, 
and proceeded at once to administer a little to each. The boy 
was the first to recover; dazed and weak, he staggered to his feet. 

' Where's Mr. Eaton } ' he exclaimed, as he staggered to- 
wards the water. 

* Here, boy, here ! he will recover presently,' replied John, 
as he seized him ; * you are safe now.' 

The poor fellow sank upon his knees, sobbing, * Master, 
master, what is it?' 

With the aid of the lucky flask, Dick, too, soon revived. 

* What horrible demon is this, John ? ' he inquired ; * I am 
bitten dreadfully.' 
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precincts of any single hunt in the United Kingdom. Every one 
in the Big Rock country, atid particularly the residents in its 
capital town, Rockcertain, hunted, from the merchant princes, of 
which it could then boast not a few, down to the very sweep, for 
Patsy Hogan, the master sweep of Rockcertain, was of a sporting 
turn of mind, and either drove his neat little trap or rode his good- 
looking cob for a day with the Squire. On one occasion Patsy 
was out mounted, and during a run the Squire's hounds chanced 
to lose their fox. When Patsy arrived on the scene be at once 
challenged the Squire with the query, 

* Where has the fox gone to, Mr. Henry ?' 

Without a moment's reflection, the witty M.F.H. replied, 
* Up the chimney. Patsy, up the chimney. Patsy,' repeating it 
twice over, and adding by way of addenda, * Do you think we'll 
be able to get him down V 

Of course that was quite enough for the man of soot, who 
walked away quite crestfallen, and from that day to this he never 
repeated his query to the Squire. Besides the celebrated Pat 
Hogan, all the sporting characters, and they were many, in 
Rockcertain, were wont to have their day with the hounds, and, 
they included men of all grades. John Walsh the publican, 
Paddy Harraher the shoemaker. Tommy Butler the timberman, 
William Duggan the mealman, Billy Whelan the baker, J. F. X. 
O'Deeds the attorney (the word solicitor, like boycotting, 
had not in those days found its way into the vocabulary), and 
though last certainly not least, James Malcolm McGregor, the 
sporting banker of Rockcertain, who, by the way, as his nanie 
implied, was a Scotchman. Like most men hailing from * the 
land o' cakes ' McGregor was fond of a wee drop of the real 
mountain dew, and was quite the character of the little town of 
Rockcertain. A thorough man of business in his dealings with 
his customers at the bank, when office hours were over he was 
sure to be seen sailing gaily along, for that was his mode of 
propulsion, to the only hotel of which Rockcertain could boast, 
to have * a wet ' and see what would be trumps for the afternoon, 
for if McGregor chanced to meet some friends he was sure to dip 
pretty deeply into ' fine old Scotch,' and should he hear of a party, 
wedding, christening, or similar function, he was sure to go 
whether invited or not, and was always most welcome in such 
places, as he could sing to perfection, dance for a day and a 
night at a stretch if needs be, make himself generally agreeable 
to the ladies, and quaff a goodly portion of * hard stuff.' Of fine 
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stature, with particularly neat limbs, which he was not slow to 
show off in his jaunty walk, a straight, muscular specimen of 
Humanity, with a broad, flat face, which immense side whiskers 
did not tend to improve the appearance of — such is a brief 
description of this unique character, and on one occasion when 
the Big Rock hounds met at Scough village some four miles 
north of Rockcertain, McGregor made one of the field on his 
good-looking cob. 

There was a big muster at Scough, that like all other villages 
in the Green Isle had its public, and 1 need hardly say that 
McGregor extended to it a considerable share of patronage even 
before hounds moved off to draw some rough outlying scrub 
that clothed the side of a hill overlooking the village, and when 
they did move off he was speeching away, drawing on his fertile 
imagination for tales of his deeds of prowess in Scottish hunting- 
fields, * when he was a boy home from school,' but far preferred 
Moloney's snuggery, the company therein assembled and the 
potations they were imbibing than to follow the fortunes of 
the chase. In somewhat more than an hour from the time 
that hounds had been thrown off, one of the hangers-on round 
the public ran in quite out of breath, and declared that hounds 
bad found and were running hard across the vale towards the 
village, having doubtless found a fox on the hill and sent him 
down into the vale, which he was then crossing as fast as ever 
his legs could carry him. McGregor came out as well as he 
could, being only just able to keep his legs, got to where his 
nag was stabled, and some of his confreres at Moloney's com- 
fortable fire helped to put him aloft, only just in time to see 
hounds sweep by unattended, and race along parallel to the 
road underneath the hostelry. The line hitherto run over was 
an intricate one, at least until they swept across the vale, and 
not even the Squire nor his peerless whip. Jack Earl, were 
able to live with the flying pack, so that they had fully a 
quarter of a mile advantage over the leading horsemen. No 
sooner had McGregor got into the pigskin than he rammed 
in 'the persuaders,' and sent his nag along the road at best 
pace with hounds runnin^j close to him inside the fence. He 
naturally became so elevated over his position, or, perhaps, 
' J. J.' began to elevate him, that he commenced to yell like 
an Indian, and a few minutes more would doubtless have seen 
hounds with their heads up coming to the scream. Luckily 
they swung to the left, down across a fine stretch of low-lying 
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country towards the river Certain, and crossed a big mill 
stream or pond rather more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and in most places 60 or 70 yards across. As this formidable 
obstacle was being neared those who comprised the leading 
division were fast getting on terms with the pack, but McGregor 
as a matter of course never once turned off the road at all, 
doubtless luckily for himself, as being at no time of life a good 
horseman, potations of bad whiskey as is usually to the fore at 
wayside inns in * the land of shamrocks ' did not help to balance 
matters. The Squire, that good man in those days, Billy 
Mulcahy, and the whip. Jack Earl, charged into the mill-pond 
abreast, for hounds had crossed it at right-angles about the centre 
and were going rigl^t away — and got over too, but not before 
they had taken a complete ducking. A little further on hounds 
swung up to the right towards the road, and right into a farmer's 
yard, named Thompson, who owned a red colley dog that at a 
distance did certainly look somewhat like a fox. Like all 
cur dogs when hounds are running through a locality, Bob 
Thompson's colley was kicking up a rumpus, and on seeing him 
a field or so outside the farmer's place it is quite on the cards 
that hounds thought him their legitimate quarry, and made for 
him straight, pursued him right into his owner's yard, where they 
tumbled him clean over, and just as they had done so McGregor 
came on the scene, leaped off his horse, staggered over to where 
the dog was, and somehow managed to get hold of the colley by 
his bushy taily then pulled out his knife and proceeded coolly 
to cut it off. Just then hounds had been taken into the field 
outside, and were awa)' with the real fox ; but the scene in the 
yard beggars description. There, as a central figure, stood 
Mcpregor and the unfortunate colley, and surrounding him were 
all the field save three or four who had gene on with the 
hounds. 

Thompson, the owner of the colley, came on the scene at the 
time, and expostulated with McGregor thus : — 

' Oh ! Mr. McGregor, surely you would not cut the tail off 
my dog } ' 

The banker answered by kicking backwards vehemently, 
and muttering, ' Get out, get out, I must have the brush, I 
must have the brush, and I will have it, too,' clinching the 
matter by uttering a favourite Scotch phrase, and after a lot 
of tussling about, and a few tumbles, he succeeded in effecting 
his purpose by cutting off the dog's tail, and utterly regardless 
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of the way he was besmeared with blood, rode straight into 

_  

Rockcertain followed by a large and appreciative crowd bF 
horsemen, and as soon as the outskirts of the town was reached 
the gamins took up the cry, praised McGregor for his wonderful 
prowess as a rider, and managed to extract several stirring 
recitals from him as to how he got to the front in that great 
run. Hounds actually killed their fox close to the town, and 
just as McGregor was dilating to a lot of admiring listeners^ 
Billy Mulcahy came on to the scene with the real brush 
dangling from his saddle ; but the banker was equal to the 
occasion, and met him at once by saying, 'Well, Billy, did 
you kill the other fox ? ' 

* Oh, yes, we did, McGregor,' replied Billy ; * that was a. 
great rasper, that mill-pond, how did you get over?' 

' I took it in stroke, Billy, I took it in stroke,' replied the 
unabashed hero. 

This good one created no small amount of merriment 
amongst his hearers; in fact, the crowd round him laughed 
so loud and long that he thought it better to adjourn to his 
own diggings, there to tell the tale to a more appreciative 
audience — namely Mrs. and the young McGregors. 

For many years afterwards it became a standing joke ia 
the Big Rock country, and no story was oftener told, or 
received with more zest, than that of ' The Banker's Brush.' 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

HE latest sporting publication which has emanated 
from the gallery of Messrs. Fores is entitled A 
Racing Nigkimare^ from the pencil of A. C. Havell^ 
forming a worthy pendant to his popular Fox- 
huntet^s Dreamy being equally replete with humour of the topsy- 
turvy character, and, like most dreams, is considerably mixed 
with the usual amount of incongruity, the whole constituting 
an elaborate and mirth-provoking joke. Commencing at the 
bottom right-hand corner, we see a sleeper in a most uncom- 
fortable position ; he is probably a jockey — mayhap a trainer — at 
any rate, by his surroundings, evidently a racing man, and the 
cause of his perturbed slumbers may have arisen from having 
experienced a * bad time,' or a good dinner imperfectly digested \ 
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but, no matter, the result is decidedly amusing — at least, to the 
spectator, who may enjoy, according to his power of humorous 
appreciation, the pictorial effects portrayed. Upon the slum- 
berer, with fore feet planted on his chest, and gazing at him 
with flashing eyes, is a black horse or (more likely) mare, while 
around his couch proceed such fantastic incidents as a jockey 
riding on his towel-horse, and others steeplechasing over and 
into his ready-filled tub, pony racing with monkeys up, and an 
imp ringing a saddling-bell attached to the head-rail of his bed ; 
above these are to be seen ghostly riders on a moor, with 
frightened touts making off with all haste ; then right across the 
picture is represented a gigantic race, in which are depicted 
some of the principal owners in their own colours, jockeys* faces 
being traced in the horses' heads. It is impossible here to 
notice more than a few of the foreground figures, such as the 
Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and 
Beaufort, with suggestions of Barrett, Archer, Watts, and 
Cannon; above this are 'welshing' and * nobbling' incidents, 
and a ' strong man ' scene on the course, in which an athletic 
jockey is balancing a horse. Exceedingly crisp and delightful, 
and a charming picture in itself, is a field of some dozen horses 
bestridden by lady-riders in most effective racing costumes, who 
are making life a burden to an unfortunate starter vainly 
endeavouring to get them into line. A thimblerigging incident 
leads us finally to the apotheosis of racing, shown by a crowd 
of jockies prostrate in adoration of a golden horse. 



Ttie Camp'Fires of the Everglades ; or, Wild Sports in the 
South, by Charles E. Whitehead, and published by David 
Douglas, Edinburgh, is a book that will delight the all-round 
sportsman and naturalist, dealing, as it does, with so large and 
rich a variety of sport, as to be well-nigh embarrassing. Is the 
sportsman a fisherman ? Then, in the rivers and streams de- 
scribed in this fascinating work, fish of size and power on which 
to exercise his skill abound, with the monstrous tarpon, occa- 
sionally weighing 20olbs., as a quarry worthy of the rod and line of 
a Titan. Cares he for bear or panther with the smaller carni- 
vora that fall to the rifle in the Floridan forests so graphically 
described ? He will find accounts of them in abundance, to say 
nothing of tamer animals, birds, and reptiles, such as deer, wild 
turkey, turtle, etc. The thrilling adventures with the Indians 
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are deeply engrossing; while the tales of frontier-hunters, as 
related around their camp-fires are full of interest. Not the 
least attraction of this high-class book of sport centres in the 
illustrations wilh which it is interspersed. Besides numerous 
vignettes, the sixteen full-page engravings on Japan paper, are, 
in design, drawing, and execution, refined works of art. 



Mr. John Charlton, the eminent delineator of horses and 
hounds, must be congratulated on having produced a most effec- 
tive library volume, entitled Twelve Packs of Hounds, in which 
are represented scenes, portraits, and incidents connected with 
the following packs : Morpeth, Tynedale, Braes of Derwent, 
North Durham, South Durham, Cleveland, Eskdale, Pytchley, 
Pytchley Woodland, Pembrokeshire, Lord Tredegar's, and 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds. The sepia sketches, 
although slight, are characteristic, crisp and sufficing, but the 
fifteen plates in colours are in the best style of the artist, and 
will not only be desired by the members of the above mentioned 
hunts, but will be of interest to every lover of * The Noble Science/ 
The letterpress description is in the main from the pen of the 
artist, but the article on * Hunting the Wild Deer with the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds ' is contributed by Viscount 
Ebrington, M.P. The publishers (Mawson, Swan, and Morgan, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), have spared no expense in the production 
of this tasteful and handsome work. 



T}u White Haty and other stories, by Finch Mason, illustrated 
by the author, make up the very readable book just issued by 
Arrowsmith of Bristol. Readers of this magazine will not need 
to be informed that Finch Mason's writing is as smart and 
entertaining as his illustrations are characteristic and clever^ and 
there is little doubt that this work will become as popular as 
his previous volumes ; viz. Sporting Recollections and Flowers of 
tlie Hunt, 
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Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6J, fancy boards ; 4x. cloth. 
Vol. I. of THE HORSESHOE SERIES of FORESTS SPORTING LIBRARY : 

RACING FOR GOLD; 

OR, 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OP A TURF COMMISSIONER. 

With Examples of thb most successful 
Systems of Speculating on the Turf and in Games of Chance, 

By JAMBS PBDDIB. 

' Relates many amusing and stirring incidents. The illustrations by A C. Havell are 
artistically rendered.' — Sporting Notes and Sketches. 
'Speculating by rule merits attention.' — Sportsman, 
* A most extraordinary book. ' — Sporting Life. 



FLOWERS OP THE HUNT. 

By FINCH MASON. 

With 40 Illustrations by the Author, including 20 Full -page Illustrations. 
Price 10s. 6d. ; or with Hand-ooloured Full-page lUustratioiis, 218. 

' From first to last interest in this really high-class and well-illustrated work is sus- 
tained. ' — Sporting Life. 

' The writer has managed to hit off to a nicety the amusing set of characters of all 
sorts and conditions he chats about.' — Sportsman. 

' Bright, gay reading from " find to finish." ' — Morning Post. 



'ALL-ROUND SPORT.' 

With FISH, FUR, and FEATHER ; also Adventures on the TURF and 
ROAD, in the HUNTING and CRICKET FIELDS, and over 
YACHTING COURSES, LINKS, and CURLING PONDS. 

By T. DYKES ('BOCK WOOD'). 

With 58 Illustrations by Finch Mason, A. C. Havell, R. M. Alexander, F. Cedl Boult, 
and Cuthbert Bradley, including 24 Tinted Full-page Sketches. 

Frioe 10s. 6d. Handsomely Bound. 

' Speaks of an intimate appreciation of the objects described.' — Daily TelegrapK 
' Appeals directly to the heart of the true sportsman.' — Scottish News, 



SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS 

Of Hunting, Shooting, Steeplechaaing, Racing, Cricket, Ac. 

By FINCH MASON. 

With 102 Illustrations by the Author, including 24 Tinted Full-page Sketches. 

Fifth Edition. Price lOs. 6d. Handsomely Bound. 

• lively and amusing. Will be thoroughly enjoyed by lovers of sport.' — The Times, 

* Traverses the broad field of our great national pastimes.' — Daily Telegraph. 



MY DAY WITH THE HOUNDS, 

AND OTHEB STOBIES. By FINOH MASON. 

With 19 Illustrations by the Author. Price 68. 
This work is out of print, and but few copies remain. 

London : Published by MESSRS. FORES, 41 Piccadilly, W. 



Messrs. Forests Publications. 




^ FORES'S SPORTING BOOKS 



THE SPORTING SCRAP-BOOK. 

Forty Plates Coloured, price jQ^ ^. 
HtJNTiNG, Racing, Steeplechasing, Coursing, Shooting, Yachting, 

Boating, Coaching. 

SCENES ON THE ROAD. 

By C. B. Newhouse. Eighteen Plates Coloured, price £z 3^- 
A Pictorial Gallery of Coaching Incidents, spiritedly portrayed. 

ROAD SCRAPINGS. 

By C. C. Henderson. Twelve Plates Coloured, price £2 is. 

Travelling Scenes in England, France, Spain, Flanders, Italy, and 

Switzerland Each Sketch carries a History of the Road with it, 

truthfully and artistically detailed. 

A RUN WITH THE STAGHOUNDS. 

By * Phiz.' Twelve Plates, price £2 2s. 
One of the most humorous works of this incomparable Artist 

HOW pippins enjoyed a day with 

the foxhounds. 

By 'Phiz.' Twelve Plates, price . 

A Companion Work to above, but having for some time been out of 

print is now very rare. 

THE DERBY DAY. 

By *Phiz.' Eight Plates, price jQi2 12s, 

Represents with matchless humour the incidents on the Road and the 
course. This work is also out of print, and has become very rare. 

THE HORSE^S MOUTH, 

Showing the Age by the Teeth. With Coloured Illustrations and 

Woodcuts. 

By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. 

A few Volumes only left of the 4th Edition. Price 155. 

THE LEGEND OF THE BLACK LOCH. 

By H. Cumberland Bentley. 
With 18 Tinted Illustrations, by Wycliffe Taylor. Price 65. 

' A very charming angling poem.' — FieUL ' A daintily drawn fishing \tgeadi.'—S/ffrtiMg'Ckronicle» 

' One of the latest and best productions.' — Sporting Lift. 



London: Published by MESSRS. FORES, 41 Piccadilly, w. 
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FOBES'S SPORTING NOTES & SKETCHES. 

A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF 

BRITISH. INDIAN, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN SPORT. 

With Eight Full-page Tinted Illustrations. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 

VOL. VIII. HANDSOMELY BOUND. PRICE TEN AND SIXPENCE. 

'Is brightly written by experts. Spirited, life-like pencillings by Finch Mason. As 
good as anything that John Leech ever turned out' — Daily Telegraph, 

' Capital reading for a railway journey.' — Field, 

' Wll attract all who are fond of field sporXs.' ^Standard. 



TIT-BITS OF THE TURF. 

By FINCH MASON. 

A Series of i6 Sketches, half -bound, with a Cover of appropriate 

Sporting Design. Size, 20 x 14 inches. 

Frioe Tinted, 21s. ; Hand-Coloured, 68b. 

The Series comprise the following Subjects :— 

A Real Good Thing. — Backer Stoppers. — ^The Oaks as it Ought to be. — 
Gentlemen Riders. — Newmarket Notes. No. i. — Newmarket Notes. 
No. 2. — ^A Red-coat Race.— John Osborne Wins!— Odds and Ends. — 
Grand National Recollections.— A Rattling Finish. — Cross Country 
Notes.— A Few Friends in the Paddock.— Notes by the Way.— 'More 
Haste, Less Speed.*— Just So I 



Uniform with the above in size, number of Plates, and price, is 

HUMOURS OF THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By FINCH MASON. 

The Series comprises the following Subjects : — 

Our Own Sporting Undergraduate.— A Case of Real Distress.— 'Irish, 
quite Irish, you Know.'— Old Brown's Daughter.— A Cracker Over 
the Grass.— An ything's Better than Nothing, — * The Grey Mare,' &c. 
— Moses among the Bullfinches.— 'Floreat EtonaI* — Always the 
Way!— The Fence out of the Wood.— Une Bonne Histoire. Job 
Wagley's Last.— a Dream of the Past.— Experientia Docet.— 'Oh, 
Yes 1 I Dare Say ! '—Ware HeeLs 1 
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ASCOT. 

Trom Uie Origbial by JOHN OHABLTON. 

Depicts Racehorses and Jockeys passing the Giand Stand on their way to the startixii^- 
post The popular colours of the Duke of Westminsterp Mr. Vyner, and Mr. Barclay axie 
seen in the foreground. 

Coloured Print, 33 by 13! inches, £\ is, 

A MILITARY STEEPLECHASE. 

From the Original by JOHN OHABLTON. 

Introduces two competitors cleverly negotiating a fence in pursuit of a third, who has 
just succeeded in so doing, and » getting again into his stride. 

Size and price the same as above. 

ROTTEN ROW. 

From the Original by JOHN OHABLTON. 

Shows us a number of well-mounted ladies and gentlemen looking on at a parade oi 
the Four-in-Hand Club ; a well-appointed team of greys passing in the foreground. 

Size and price the same as above. 



FORES'S SHOOTING SCENES. 

A Set of Six i^right, hi^y cohurtd PrinU.Jrom the OrigtMob fy R M. ALEXANDER. 

Plate 1. PHEA8AMT8. A Right end Left at LongtaHs. 

„ 2. PABTRIDaES. Among the Boote, 

„ 3. QROUBE. The End of the Drive. 

„ 4. BLACK OAME. Down Charge. 

„ 5. DUCK. WeU Stalked 

„ 0. RABBITB. A Quiet Day with the Bonnles. 

Colonred PrinU, x6x xa bches. £3 3a. the Set, or lOe. 6d. «ach. 

' Are brightly illustrative of pleasant days ^th the hvcdB.* ^Morning PosL 
' Lovers of the trigger will be pleased with this t/cx\ts,'—S^oriiMg Life. 



FORES'S FISHING SCENES. 

A Set ^Four hi^^y coloured Prinis, e^fttr Drawimgt by R. At, ALEXANDER. 

Plate 1. The Preshwater Shark. Plate 3. A Strong Stream and a Lively Pieii* 
„ 2. With the May Fly. „ 4. Qaflbd at Last. 

Sise, xs^Xxx inches. Price £2 28. the set, or lOi. 6d. each. 

' All lovers of the " gentle art " should secure a set.'—C^vii^ Gentieman, 

* They represent salmon and jack angling, and will be greatly admired.'— ^S^tfrfofMoif. 



SALMON FISHING. 

A Set ^Potir A^Aly coloured PriutSt t^fler the Original Pictures by IV. BRACKETT exhibited 

in the Fisheries ExhiHtien, 

Plate 1. The Rise. Plate 2. The Leap. Plate 3. The Struggle. Plate 4. Landed* 

Size, IX X 8 inches. £1 le. the Set of Four. 

lliese are redoloit of the mountain*surTounded loch and picturesque stream; they are replete widt 
artistic finish, and will surely commend themselves to lovers of the q>ort. 
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FORES'S 
NEW SPORTING PUBLICATIONS, 



From the Original Drawings by JOHN BEER, representing: 

Plate I.— EPSOM : The Paddock. 

2.— SANDOWN: The Preliminary Canter. 
3.— DONCASTER: At the Post. 
4.— ASCOT: The Start. 
5.— NEWMARKET : The Race. 
,; 6.— GOODWOOD: The Finish. 

Size, 30 X 14^ inches. 

PBIGE - - - - £9 98. the Set of Six. 



99 
99 
99 
99 



' Brimful of originality, daring in conception, bold and crisp in treatment, ric 
in colour, correct in drawing, and abounding with character and ''go," are the 
Series of Six Racing Scenes by John Beer. Forsaking the beaten path of the 
ordinary painter of racing subjects, with his conventional attitudes of horses, and 
stilted, mannered seats of jockies, the artist in this series has struck out a line 
peculiarly his own, with a success begotten of much study pursued at the metropolis 
of the turf. Exceedingly fascinating are they, too, which feeling intensifies the longer 
they are gazed upon. The mind is arrested at the first glance by positions that are 
strikingly novel, by reason of their not having been previously depicted; but the 
conviction speedily gains that they are absolutely true, and are really what is to be 
seen at any time on any racecourse. The first Plate represents Epsom : The Paddock^ 
and shows the mounted competitors circling about, surrounded by groups of admirers. 
The foreshortening of the horses is very natural. Plate 2, Sandown : The 
Preliminary Canter^ shows the horses in various positions, more or less of restraint, 
some being, with obvious disinclination, pulled up ; this plate contains much good 
drawing. Plate 3, Doncaster : At the Post^ depicts horses getting into line, and 
the starter, with his red flag, prepared to send them on their journey. Plate 4, 
Ascot : The Start, In this scene the spectator might be by the side of the starter, as 
he sees the horses flying away past the dropped white flag, with one in advance who 
is evidently makiiig the running ; here again the drawing and foreshortening are 
specially commendable. In Plate 5, Newmarket : 77te Race^ is seen a cluster of 
horse coming round by The Ditchi and probably the rush and speed of a race has 
never been better illustrated. Plate 6, GoODWOOD : The Finish^ gives the struggle 
in all its earnestness and intensity.' — Sporting Notes. 
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^FORES'S CELEBRATED WINNERS. 

Price £1 la. eaoh, Coloured Prints, 21ix16i inoliee. 



OOXKOMy by l80nomy--TllisU6. Winner of the 2000 Guineas, Derb]r> 
and SU Leger, 1891. From the Oiginal PftmUng by A. C. Havell. 



fy by HamptOn—Badianey. Winner of the Jockey Club Cup, 
z889» the Cesarewitch, and a Plate of xooo Sovs. at Newmarket, 1890. >Vith 
F. Webb up. From the Original Picture by A. C H avell. 



9 by Hermit— Madeira. Winner of the Cambridgeshire, 
Z890. Fh>m the Original Picture by A. C. Havblu 



C9 by Sterling --Casuistry. Winner of the 2000 Guineas 
and Grand Prix. Paris, 1885. With F. Ardier up. From the Original Picture by 
J. A. Wheelek, Sen. 

SAXMrOXHy by 8pringfteld-43anda. Winner of the Derby, 1890. 
From the Original Picture by A. C Hatbll. 

DONOVAHy by Qalopin— Mowerina. Winner of the Derby and 
St. Leger, 1889, &c. Fh>m the Original Picture by A. C. Havell. 

KZHTZMOy by IiOrd Lyon— Mintsauoe. Winner of the Jubilee and 
Hardwicke Stakes, z888, &c. From the Original Picture by A. C. Havell. 



AT&SBZ&Bv by Hampton— Atalanta. Winner of the 2000 Guineas 
and the Derby, 1888. From the Original Picture by A. C. Havell. 

BBMDXao, by Ben Battle— Hasty Girl. Winner of the EcUpse 

Stakes 0(io,ooo), z886, the Jubilee Stakes Of 3000 Guineas). 1887. &c. From the 
Original Picture by H. F. Lucas-Lucas. 

O&MONDS9 by Bend Or— Lily Agnes. Winner of the 2000 Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Leger. 1886. With F. Archer up. From the Original Picture by 
A. Wueelek, Jun. 

KB&AV BAMPTOH9 by Hampton— Doll Tearsheet. Wmner 

of the Derby. 1887, with J. Watts up. From the Original Picture by A. C Haveli.. 



Golonred Prints of tbe following Portraits Arom Painttngm 
by J. F. Ka&SZMCI Sen., aBLaJtST BAXsXi, d^o., 

oaa still be supplied. 



PRICE ... 


21/- each. 


THE FLYING DUTCH- 


BLAIR ATHOL. 


FAVONIUS. 


GALOPIN. 


MAN. 


LORD LYON. 


HANNAH. 


KTSBER. 


TEDDINGTON. 


HERMIT. 


MORTEMER. 


SILVIO. 


BRUNETTE. 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


CREMORNE. 


SIRBEVYS. 


THE HERO. 


BLUE GOWN. 


DONCASTER. 


BEND OR. 


MACARONL 


FORMOSA. 


PRINCE CHARLIE. 


IROQUOIS. 


LORD CLIFDEN. 


PRETENDER. 


APOLOGY. 
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A FOXHUNTER'S DREAM. 

From the Original by A. 0. HA.V3BLL. 

* Represents a sportsman comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair, with slippered feet 
on fender, in firont of a fire, sleeping after (presumably) a hard day, followed by a sufficing 
dinner, and in his pertiu-bed dreaming topsy-turvy incidents of the Chase are supposed to 
be present to his mind's eye, and are very evident to the natural optics of the beholder, as 
seen through the parted wreaths of smoke proceeding from the fireplace. Thus in one 
glimpse we see a desperately distressed sportsman pursued by a pack of foxes, and in 
another a Foxhound in like evil case — then foxes making it particularly lively for a flying 
Earthstopper ; while, again, scarlet-coated foxes, mounted on foxhounds, are seen going 
full cry over fences or through water after their human quarry. A Hunt Breakfast is aJso 
portrayed, the partakers of which are again foxes in ' pink,' obsequiously waited uix)n by 
fox-terriers. Immediately round and about the weary slumberer are more foxes in Hunting 
Coshime, some jeering and some toasting the passive sportsman, whilst others are playing 
tricks with his hunting apparel — ^notablY, one astride his Hunting Cap, to wnich is 
harnessed a couple of hounds, which he is driving tandem : nor from the feverish vision 
of the victim is omitted the ballroom, the opera, and other places, where invariably 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox take the lead ; whilst Mephistophelean diablerie is also strongly in 
evidence. ' — Sporting Notes. 

Coloured Print, 24xl8i inches, £2 28. 



A RACING NIGHTMARE. 

From the Original by A. C. HAVSLL. 

' The latest sporting publication which has emanated from the galleiy of Messrs. Fores 
is entitled A Racing Nightmare, from the pencil of A. C Havdl, and forms a worthy 
pendant to his popular FoxhutUet's Dream, being equally replete with humour of the 
toi)sy-turvy character, and, like most dreams, is considerably mixed with the usual amount 
of incongruity, the whole forming an elaborate and mirth-provoking joke. Commencing 
at the bottom right-hand comer we see a sleeper in a most uncomfortable position ; he is 
probably a jockey, mayhap a trainer— at any rate, by his surroundings, evidently a racing 
man, and the cause of his perturbed slumbers may have arisen from having experienced a 
" bad time " or a good dinner imperfectly digested ; but, no matter, the result is decidedly 
amusing — at least, to the spectator, who may enjoy, according to his power of humorous 
appr«:iation, the pictorial effects portrayed. Upon the slumbeier, with fore feet planted 
on his chest, and gazing at him with flashing eyes, is a black horse or (more likely) mars^ 
while around his couch proceed such fantastic incidents as a jockey riding on his towel- 
horse, steeplechasing over and into his ready-filled tub, pony racing with monkeys up, and 
an imp ringing a saddling-bell attached to the head-rail of his bed ; above these are to be 
seen ghostly nders on a moor, with frightened touts making off with all haste ; then right 
across the pii:ture is represented a gigantic race, in which are depicted some of the 
prindiMd owners in their own colours, joddes' faces being traced in the horses' heads. It is 
impossible here to notice more than a few of the foreground figures, such as the Prince of 
Wales, the Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and Beaufort, with suggestions of Banett, 
Archer, Watts, and Cannon ; above this are " welshing " and " nobbling" incidents, and a 
" strong man " scene on the course, in which an athletic Jockey is balandng a horse ; but 
exceedingly crisp and delightful, and a charming picture in itself, is a field of some dozen 
horses b^tridden by lady riders in most effective racing costumes, who are making life a 
burden to an unfortunate starter vainly endeavouring to get them into line. A tUmble- 
rigging incident leads us finally to the apotheosis of racing, shown by a crowd of jockies 
prostrate in adoration of a golden Yuat^^^forHng Notes, 

Ck>loiired Print, 24 x 18| inches, iS2 28. 
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FORES'S SPORTING PUBLICATIONS. 



THE NOBLE 8P0RT. By A. C. HavelL 
A Series of Four Panoramic Hunting Incidents. 

Dravtn Blank : ' So eajga to find and so gallant to draw.* 

Breaking Cover : ' Like wildfire the beauties went streaming away.' 

Making a Cast : ' Where the line has been foiled, or sheep leave a stain,' 

Nearly Who-Hoop : ' It's a case of a run and a kill' 

These are graphically represented, and full of character. Coloured Prints, 30 by k^ inches. 

£^ 4J. the Set 

THE SPOBTINa CANTAB. By Cathbert Bradley. 

The Central Figure represents a modem University sportsman puffing a cigarette m 
front of his fireplace. Over the mantelpiece are depicted the insignia of learning and 
sport ; the latter, as may be supposed, predominating ; while at his feet are three fox^ 
terriers. Surrounding him are sporting and other incidents connected with his ' 'Varsity ** 
life. Coloured Print. 17 by ia{ inches, £1 is, 

THE OXFORD UNDEBGRAD. By Cnthbert Bradley. 

Forms a Companion to the above. The top central sketch, entitled 'Grinding.* 
depicts our hero, with book in hand and cigar in mouth, seated in a comfortable armchair 
in a cosy ' Den,' with his canine pets disportinj[ themselves with his examination paper. 
Underneath and around are represented University incidents. 

Coloured Print, 17 by za} inches, £1 is. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S DREAM. By R. M. Alexander. 

Makes an admirable companion to either of the above, and shows us a tired Sportsman 
sleeping in his easy-chair before a comfortable fire, and dreaming of the various Sports* 
which are cleverly depicted in the wreaths arising from his half-smoked pipe. 

Coloured Print, 17 by zaj inches, £1 is. 

A MEMORABLE DAT. By A. C. HavelL 

WiU make a pendant to the preceding three, being a series of Fourteen Hunting 
Sketches ingeniously arranged amongst the branches of trees, and giving the varied 
incidents of a real good day. Coloured Print, Z7 by za} inches, £1 is. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ALTCAR. By S. T. Dadd. 

Presents us with a series of Coursing Incidents, from ' Going to the Meet ' to ' The 
Kill,' and includes the Slipper crouching behind the screen in a state of ' Expectation/ 
the ' Critical Moment ' as he is about to slip the straining greyhounds, and the Course at 
the moment when 'A Wrench ' takes place. Coloured Print, 17 by za inches, £1 zx. 

< THERE'S MANT A SPILL' 'TWIXT 'THE FIND' AND 

< THE KILL.' By A. C. HaveU. 

In this we see a series of accidents in tht Hunting Field at a decidedly 'haily* 
place. Three of the sterner sex have unmistakably come to grief; but, to redeem the 
position from utter discomfiture, we have a young and good-looking lady, admirably 
moimted, and, having safely negotiated the difficulty, saHing away in triumph. 

Coloured Print, 26 by Z3 mches, ^z is. 

<WHO-HOOP! THET HAVE HIM— THEY'RE ROUND HIM!' 

By A. C. Havell. 

A capital delineation of a kill in a turnpike road. On the right is a huntsman jumjnng 
a gate, while on the left are two ladies in a Ralli Car pulling up to avoid driving over the 
hounds. Coloured Print, 26 by Z3 inches, ^ z is. 

REFUSING WATER (on the way to COVERT). 

By Wilfrid Thomas. 

A well-appointed Tandem Dc^cart, with the leader refusing to cross a flooded 
road. Coloured Print, 20 by 15 inches, 151. 

TRYING THE NEW TEAM. By A. C. HavelL 

A lady, accompanied by a gentleman, driving a team of well-bred bays in a tandem 
dogcart . Coloured Print,, companion to above,. z5J. 
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THE FIBST DAT OF THE SEASON. By F. Cecil Bonlt 

Introduces us to a charming young lady on a well-bred chestnut, preceded by a gentle- 
man, who is a type of the old English Sporting Squire, well mounted on a clipped bay, 
who is opening a gate into a lane, in which are seen entering a field on the opposite side, 
on their way to cover, the Huntsman, Whips, and Hounds. 

Size, 30 by 14 inches. Coloured PVint, £1 us. 6d, 

<HALF.A-MINUTE ! AND THEN, TALLT-HO !' By A. C. HaveU. 

Companion to the above. Here we see ' Charley ' stealing out of cover. So also does 
the Whip, who is holding up his hand to warn the advancing field against heading him. 

Size and price the same as above. 

< HOLD HARD, GENTLEMEN ! ' By F. Cecil Boolt. 

Shows Hounds streaming out of covert, with the Huntsman emerging therefrom, fol- 
lowed by an impatient field, to whom he turns, with uplifted hand, imploring them not to 
overrun the hounds* Two ladies in a mail phaeton have pulled up to see the sport. 

Size and price the same as above. 

A BREAST-HIGH SCENT. By F. Cecil Bonlt. 

A Lady and Gentleman in a tandem dogcart pulling up, whilst a pack of Hounds in 
fuU cry crosses the road, followed by the Huntsman and field. 

Size and price the same as above. 

THE END OF A LONG RUN. By Basil J. Nightingale. 

Presents us with the ultimate of the Noble Sport, ' The Death of the Fox,' who^has 
just been rescued from the Pack with Brush, Pads, and Mask intact, the former doubtless 
mtended for the Lady on the bloMm, thorough-breid-looking Hunter, who forms the centre 
of the picture. The Huntsman's bay and Hounds possess quality and character. 

Size and price the same as above. 

POLO CRACKS. From the Original by Cnthbert Bradley. 

A cleverly arranged series of sketches on one sheet, exemplifying the dififerent inci- 
dents connected with this increasingly popular sport. We seem to recognise, amongst 
others, the styles and characteristics of the Earls of Airlie and Harrington, the Rajah of 
Kuch Behar ; Captains Jones, Little, Spicer, and Herbert ; Messrs. Peat, Mildmay, Baird, 
Stowe, Vaughan, and Hardy. The heads of the half-dozen ponies, projected from their 
boxes, admirably typify the different breeds — viz., the Blood, the Arabian, the Iri^, 
the New Forest, the Welsh, and the Indian Tat. 

Coloured Print, 28 by 19 inches, £n 2s. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. By F. CecU Bonlt. 

A Series of Twelve Subjects, four on a sheet, depicting some of the most renowned 
incidents in Major Whyte-Melville's inimitable book with this title, and pictorialises the 
adventures of the Honourable Crasher, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Sloper, Mr. Tiptop, Old Isaac, 
Mr. Stripes, and others* 

Coloured Prints, size of each Subject, 12 by 7}, price £$ y, the complete Set, 

or £1 IS. the sheet of Four Subjects. 

FOX HUNTING. By A. C. HavelL 

A Set of Four upright subjects on one sheet, illustrating the following scenes : — 
'A Favourite Meet,' 'Throwing them in/ 'In the Foremost Flight,' and ' Break him up. 
Beauties !' 

Coloured Prints, size of each subject, zijx8 inches, £1 iis. 6^. the sheet of four subjects. 

WARE HARi! ! By F. C. Bonlt 

Shows us two couples of Young Hounds ' running riot ' after a hare, with ' the Whip * 
n full chase. One hound has thought better of it, and pulled up in time ; one is howling 
from the effect of a well-applied lash— and the thonging of the other is imminent. 

Coloured Printv 24 by 17 inches, £1 is. 
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Fores's Sporting PubUcations. 



GONE AWAY !— RUN TO EARTH ! By F. Cecil Boult. 

* In " Gone Away/' we are glad to find that the artist has broken the tradidonal 
method of representing the pack in a wedge-Uke form. There are only two and a 
half couple of hounds m the foreground, and they are not in conventional attitudes. 
The huntsman's horse is coming nearly straight on end at the spectator— a positioii 
that renders the representation of animals adiutionally difficult In *' Run to Earth ** 
the master is up at the drain before the huntsman, notwithstanding an evident 
iaiXL'-^Tfu FUld. 

Coloured Upright Prints, 24 by 14 inches. £2 2s, the pair. 

« OUT FOR A SCAMPER/ by F. Cecil Boult, represents 

a Pack of Hounds rushing out of the kennel-door, which has just been thrown 
open by 'The Whip,* who, in Macintosh and with Crop in hand, is about 
taking them out to Exercise. 

Coloured Print, 20 by 14 inches. Price 15^. 

' IN FOR A GOOD THING/ by A. C. Havell (companion 

to the above), shows a Pack of Hounds in Full Cry, foreshortened and coming 
towards the spectator ; Huntsman and Field bringing up the rear. 

Coloured Print, 20 by 14 inches. Price 15^. 

SUSPENSE (a likely Comer), by Cecil Boult. A model 

* Whip,' neat, muscular, and well dressed, mounted on a good stamp of ' Whip's 
horse,* at the comer of a covert where 'Charley' is likely to break. 

Coloured Print, 20 by 15 inches, 151. 

ANY PORT IN A STORM, by E. Caldwell (companion 

to the above), shows a ' Scurry ' in a Strawyard conseouent upon the intrusion 
of a beaten Fox in the midst of Pigs and Poultry, in bis endeavour to escape 
from Hounds, by whom he is hard pressed. 

Coloured Print, 20 by 14} inches, 15^. 

THE YOUNG MASTER, by A. C. Havell. Presumably 

the son of the M. F. H. ; a youngster, hardly as yet in his teens, in the act of 
topping a post and rail fence. 

Coloured Print, 22} by 15^ inches, £1 is. 

MORNING — EVENING, by A. C. Havell. A Pair of 

upright subjects. The first introduces us to a well-dressed sportsman on a fresh 
bay, proceeding leisurely to covert. In the other, the deepening shades of 
evening find our hero, in pouring rain, with evident difficulty consulting a sign- 
post as to his whereabouts ; the appearance of man and horse suggests a hud 
day's sport. 

Coloured Prints, 16 by 9 inches, £1 is. the pair. 

TOWN— COUNTRY, by Cecil Boult. A Pair of Upright 

Subjects. Town shows us a well-appointed Four-in-hand being admirably 
' tooled ' round The Drive ; the entrance to Hyde Park and Apsley House in 
the background. Country — a capitally foreshortened tandem dogcart ' bowlixig 
along ' a country road. In each subject the post of honour beside the driver is 
wortnily occupied by one of the fiur sex. 

Coloured Print, 18 by 12 inches, £1 ^r. the pair. 
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FORES'S CELEBRATED SPORTING POBUCATIOHS, 

After J. F. HERRING, Sen., C. COOPER HENDERSON, H. ALKEN, Sen., and Others. 
FORES'S NATIONAL SPORTS. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 

THE START FOR THE DERBY.— Plate i. Price £^ p, 
STEEPLE-CHASE CRACKS.— Plate 2. Price £3 35. 
FOX-HUNTING.— 3. The Meet. 4. The Find. 5. The Run. 

6. The Kill. Price ;f 10 lay. the Four, or £3 jr. each. 

RACING.- 7. Saddling. 8. A False Start. 9. The Run In. 

10. Returning to Weigh. Price ;f 10 los. the four, or £$ 3s. each. 

The Set of Ten Plates (size, 41^x20} inches), pricfe £26 5^. 

A smaller Set of the four Plates of Racing (size, 24} x 13}), price £1 us. 6d. each, 

or £s 5j. the Set. 

FORES'S SERIES of the BRITISH STUD. Portraits 

of Celebrated Stallions and Mares whose Performances and Produce are well 
known on the Turf. After J. F. Herring, Sen. Size, 27^x18 inches. 
Price £1 IS. each. 

1. Sir Hercules and Beeswing. 4. Camel and Banter. 

2. Touchstone and Emma. 5. Muley Moloch and Rebecca. 
. 3. Pantaloon and Languish. 6. Lanercost and Crucifix. 

7. Bay Middleton and Barbelle (the Sire and Dam of the Flying Dutchman). 

FORES'S STABLE SCENES. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 

Size, 26} X i7i inches. Price £4 ^. the set of Four. Also a smaller Set, 
12x72 inches, £2 2s. the Set. 

I. The Mail Change. 2. The Hunting Stud. 3. Thorough-breds. 

4. The Team. 

FORES'S RACING SCENES. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 

Size, 27^ X 17} inches. Price 21s. each. 

1. Ascot. — The Emperor, Faugh-a-Ballagh, and Alice Hawthorn, Running for the 

Emperor's Plate, value 500 sovs. 

2. York. — The Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur Running the Great Match for 

1000 sovs. a side. 

FORES'S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. After C. C. 

Henderson. Size, 26} x 17} inches. Price £6 6s. the set of Six. 

1. Changing Horses. 2. All Right. 3. Pulling Up to Unskid. 

4. Waking Up. 5. The Olden Time. 6. The Night Team. 
The first five plates (size, 12 x 7} inches), £2 12s. 6d. 

FORES'S COACHINGS. After J. W. Shayer. 

The Brighton Coach. Size, 25} x 17} inches. Price 21s. 

The Brighton Up-and-Down Day Mails passing over Hookwood Common. 

Size, 28^x 17} Inches. Price ;^i 11 j. 6d. 

FORES'S COACHING INCIDENTS. After C. C. Hen- 

DBRSON. Size, 23i X 12} inches. Price £4 los. the set of Six. 
I. Knee Deep. 3. Flooded. 5. In Time for the Coach. 

2. Stuck Fast. 4. The Road v. The Rail. 6. Late for the Mail. 

FORES'S COACHINGS. After J. W. Shayer. Size, 

23} X 15! inches. Price 21s. each. 

Up Hill— Springing *em. Down Hill— The Skid. 
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FORES'S SPORTING TRAPS. After C. C. Henderson. 

Size, 26j^x I7i inches. Price 21s. each. 

I. Going to the Moors. 2. Going to Cover. 

FORES'S ROAD SCENES. (Going to a Fair.) iVfter 

C. C. Henderson. Size, 23} x 8{ inches. Price 15X. each. 
I. Hunters and Hacks. 2. Cart Horses. 

FORES'S SERIES. (A Front and Back View of a 

Lady Riding to Hounds.) After C. B. Barber. Size, 22} x 16 inches. Price 
£2 2s. the pair. 

I. First at the Fence. 2. Taking the Lead. 

FORES'S STEEPLE - CHASE SCENES. After H. 

Alksn, Sen. Six Plates (size, 15x10} inches), price £l y, 
I. The Starting Field. 2. Wattle Fence with a Deep Drop. 
3. In and Out of the Lane. 4. The Warren Wall. 5. The Brook. 

6. The Run In. 

FORES'S HUNTING SKETCHES. (The Right and 

Wrong Sort.) Showing a Good and Bad Style of going across Country. 
After H. Alksn, Sen. Six Plates (size, 15x10} inches), price £z 3^- 

1. Heads Up and Sterns Down. 4. Clerical and Lay. 

2. A Good Hold of His Head. 5. A Customer, and How to get Rid of Him. 

3. A Cut at the Brook. 6. The Farmer's Field of Glory. 

FORES'S HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, Indis- 
pensable with Hounds. After H. Alken, Sen. Six Plates (size, iij x 8 inches), 
price £1 5J. 

I. Going along a Slapping Pace. 

2. Topping a Flight of Rails, and Coming well into the next Field. 

3. Swishing a Rasper. 5. Charging an Ox-Fknce. 

4. In-and-Out Clever. 6. Facing a Brook. 

FORES'S HUNTING CASUALTIES, that may Occur 

with Hounds. After H. Alken, Sen. Six Plates (size, iiJxS inches), 
price ;f I 5^. 

1. A Turn of Speed over the Flat. 4. Up to Sixteen Stone. 

2. A Strange Country. 5. A Rare Sort for the Downs. 

3. Despatched to Head Quarters. 6. A Mutual Determination. 

FORES'S SERIES OF THE MOTHERS. After J. F. 

Herring, Sen. Size, 12x9! inches. Price *js, 6d. each, 

1. Hack Mare and Foal. 5. Sow and Pigs. 

2. Cart Mare and Foal. 6. Thorough-bred Mare and Foal. 

3. Duck and Ducklings. 7. Draught Mare and Foal. 

4. Hen and Chickens. 8. Cow and Calf« 

9. Hunting Mare and Foal. 

LEFT AT HOME. After R. B. Davis. Represents a fine 

stamp of Hunter, and Hounds of perfect form, excited by the sound of the 
huntsman's horn. Size, 29^x22} inches. Price £1 lis, 6d, 
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FORES'S HUNTING INCIDENTS. After W. H. 

Hopkins. Size, 24J x 17 inches. Price £6 6s. the set of Four. 

I. A View Halloo. 2. A Check. 3. A Holloa Forward. 

4. Killed in the Open. 

FORES'S SPORTING SCRAPS. 

After H. Alken, Sen., and F. C. Boult. 
Size, 7ix4i inches. Price los. per Sheet of Four. 

I. Steeple-Chasing. 2. Hunting. 3. Hunting. 4. Hunting. 

5. Racing. 6. Coursing. 7. Boating. 8. Hunting. 9. Hunting. 

Sheets 2, 3, 4, form a consecutive series of Twelve Hunting Incidents. 

FORES'S HUNTING SCENES. 

After H. Alken. 

Plate i.— The First Introduction to Hounds. 

Represents a string of unbroken colts plunging with excitement as for the 

first time they fall in with nounds. 

Plate 2.— Renewal of Acquaintance with Hounds. 

A team of old hunters, who have been waiting unattended for ' The Mail Change,' 

are shown bolting after hounds. 

Size, 192 X 13I inches. Price 15^. each. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY STEEPLECHASE. 

FOR 1000 SOVEREIGNS. 

Between Mr. Geo. Osbaldeston on his ' Clasher,' and Dick Christian on Capt. Ross's 

* Clinker.* From Great Dalby Windmill to within a mile of Tilton-on- 

the-Hill. The five miles were done in 16 minutes. 

After £. Gill. Size, 28^x15} inches. Price £2 2s. 

RETURNING FROM ASCOT RACES 

(A SCENE ON THE ROAD.) 

After C. C. Henderson. Size, 32 x 14} inches. Price £2 2s. 

EPSOM. 

After J. Pollard. Size, 17} x 11} inches. Six Plates, price £z 3^. 

1. Saddling in the Warrbn. 4. The Grand Stand. 

2. The Betting Post. 5. The Race Over. 

3. Preparing to Start. 6, Settling Day at Tattersall's (Old Yard). 

A STEEPLECHASE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

After H. Alken, Sen. Size, i8x 11} inches. Six Plates, price £z 31. 

Represents Steeplechasing when first introduced, with men and horses n^otiating the 
most difficult obstacles to be found in the shape of wood, wall, and water. 

THE SMOKING HUNT. 

After C. Loraine Smith. Six Plates. Size, 13 x 9^ inches. Price £a^ 4j. 

With Sketches of Belvoir Castle, Braunstone, Grooby Pool, &c.; and introduces the 
late Sir Bellingham and Lady Graham, Lords Forrester and Maryborough, and others. 
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BILLESDON COPLOW. 

After R. Fkankland. Six PUtes, Site, lofx? inches. Price ;£a 3j. 

Gives characteristic sketches, amongst others, of the late Lord Jersey, Mr. Lindow, 

Capt. Evans of Dean, end Sir Watkm Williams Wynn. 

FORES'S ANATOMICAL PLATES of the HORSE. 

The Aok Exhibited bv the Shape of the Teeth. Price &. 
The Age Exhibited by the Tables of the Teeth. j 
The Structure of the Foot Cleahlv Defined. > Price 5/. each. 

The Musclu and Tendons Accurately Delineated. ) 

THE COMBINATION HUNTING AND CARD RACK. 

Deigned to hang or stand. 
Areceptacie for the Meets ofThree Packs of Hounds; also t^ocumcnts, &c Price 15^. 

ON THE ROAD to GRETNA, by C. Cooper Henderson. 

Shows that historical vehicle, an old 'Po-Chay' and four, going at speed. 
with a gentleman leaning out of the window offering a purse to the Post Boys — 
pursuers in the distance. The stamp of Horses and character of Post Boys are 
admirably given by the above uqiivalled painter of Coaching and Road Scenes. 
Coloured, 17J by 11 inches, ^£2 2J. 

THE HUNTING SEASON IN IRELAND; a pair by 

Cecil Boult. Are humorous satires on the 'boycotting' of hunting; in one 
of the plates a Fox attired as an Irish peasant is defiantly trailing his coal before 
a Foxhound dressed as a Huntsman ; in the other we have Mr. Fox, Wife, and 
Family, still humorously attired, enjoying a picnic, without fear of interruption 
from their old enemies the Hounds.  

Coloured, 15J by ti inches, £^ 4^. the pair. 

•LOST AND FOUND,' by Stanley Berkley. 

A large Dog which has been stolen, having broken the rope which held him (a 
part being still round his neck), regains the door of his old home, and waits 
eaeerly and anxiously on the doorstep in pelting rain for admittance. Coloured, 
id) by Si inches, £\ 51. Plain, lot. &/. 

ANGELS EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR, by E. Geot^e. 

Represents in the Firmament two lovely Female Heads (dark and fair), with 
(lowing gaiue drapery ; one gaies eagerly and intently upwards, the other ' casts 
a longing, lingering look' below. Coloured, III inches circle, £2 is. 

SHOOTING, by Basil Bradley, in four subjects, viz. 

Partridge, Grouse, Wild Duck, and Woodcock, wilt prove acceptable to all 
' gunners.' D(^, game, and sportsmen are thoroughly well delincALed by one 
wno is evidently master of the 'business.' 
Coloured Engravings, 13J by 14J inches, £,\ \t. each, or f 3 31. the Set of Four. 

FOXES' HEADS, by C. Burton Barber (a pair), entitled 

'HARD PRESSED!' An old 'Dog' on the point of being ' 
with glaring eyes and open jaws — determined to * die game.' And, 

ESCAPED I A panting 'Vixen' who has double 

her pursuers, and is anxiously listening to their retreating sounds. 
Coloured Prints, 1 1) by g) inches, 15^. the pair. 
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A FLYING VISIT. After E. Caldwell. A hunted fox 

causing a * scurry ' in a farmyard. 

GAME TO THE LAST. After E. Caldwell. Hounds 

running into a fox, who is dying fighting. 

A PROMISING LITTER. After C. B. Barber. A vixen 

and Cubs at play. 

LA DIABLE EST MORT. After Percy Macquoid. 

Fowls about to approach a fox who is shamming dead. 

INNOCENTS ABROAD. After J. C. DoUman. Goslings 

meeting a bull-dog on a narrow bridge. 

OUT FOR A SCAMPER. After F. Cecil Boult. Pack 

of Hounds rushing out of kennel-door. 

IN FOR A GOOD THING. After A. C. Havell. Pack 

of Hounds in full cry. Companion to the above. 
Size, about 9 by 7 inches. Artist's Proofs, 2l8. each ; Prints, lOs. 6d. each. 



DOOMED. After F. Cecil Boult. Hounds close upon a 

thoroughly beaten fox. Artist's Proofe, £2 3^« Prints, £1 is, 

HIS FIRST AUDIENCE. After A. Harvey Moore. 

Three donkeys attracted by the musical efforts of a a fisher-lad. Remarque Proof, 
£Z 3J. Prints, £i is, 

DOLCE CON ESPRESSIONE. After J. Watson NicoL 

Two Court Jesters singing and playing. Remarque Proof, £2 3J>; Prints, £1 is. 



I » I 



FORES'S STEEL -PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 



THE FAREWELL CARESS. Painted by C. Burton Barber. 

Engraved by F. Stacpoole. Artist's Proofs, £S 8j. Prints, £2 2s, 

NO FEAR OF THE HOUNDS. Painted by C. Burton 

Barber. Engraved by W. H. Simmons. Artist's Proofs, ;f 8 Ss. Prints, £2 2s. 

A PROMISING LITTER. Painted by C. Burton Barber. 

Engraved by W. T. Davey. Artist's Proofs, £S Ss. Prints, £2 2s. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Painted by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

Etched by H. Papprell. Artist's Proo&, £2 2s, each ; Prints, £1 is. each. 
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THE HUNTSMAN AND HOUNI^. Painted by 

Sir E. Landseer, R. A. Etched by H. T. Ryall. Artist's Proofs, £z 2s, each ; 
Vtmis,£i IJ. each. 

CHRISTIAN GRACES — FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 

Painted by G. E. HiCKS. Engraved by F. Holl. Artist's Proofs, £^ 6s. 
Prints, £2 2s, 

IL PENSEROSO. Painted by G. E. Hicks. Engraved 

by F. Holl. Artist's Proofs, £z 3^. Prints, £1 is, 

L' ALLEGRO. Painted by G. E. Hicks. Engraved by 

F. Holl. Artist's Proofs, £z y. Prints, £1 u. 

LINKS OF LOVE. Painted by G. E. Hicks. Engraved 

by F. Holl. Artist's Proofs, £z 3j. Prints, ^i is. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. From the Original 

by Miss Gillies. Engraved by F. Holl. Artist's Proofs, ^3 3^. Prints, £1 is, 

SISTER ARTS. Painted by W. J. Grant. Engraved by 

F. Holl. Artist's Proofe, £3 y. Prints, £1 is. 

MIRANDA AND DOROTHEA. Painted by John Faed. 

R.S.A. Engraved by W. Holl. Artist's Proo6, ^3 y. India Proofe, £2 2s. 
Prints,;^! IS. 

THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING THE GLORY OF 

GOD. From the Original by Miss Gillies. Engraved by F. Holl. Artist's 
Proofe, jf 3 31. Prints, £1 is. 

THE CRITICAL MOMENT. Photographed from a 

Drawing by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Coloured, £2 2s. Plain, ^i is. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. K.G., G.C.B., &c. Painted by John Lucas. Engraved by 
T. Oldham -Barlow, R.A. Artist's Proofe, £6 6s. Prints, £2 2s. 

Maj.-Gen. The EARL OF CARDIGAN, K.C.B., ftc. 

(Leading the Brigade of Light Cavalry at Balaklava.) Painted by A. F. 
De Prades. Engraved by H. Cousins. Artist's Proofs, £6 6s. Prints, £2 2s. 

 

The Most Noble MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

Painted by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. Engraved by J. R. Jacksok. Artist' 
Proofs, £3 P' Prints, £1 is. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir J. YORKE SCARLETT, K.C.B., &c. 

(Commanding the Brigade of Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava.) Painted by Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A. Engraved by F. Bromley. Artist's Proofs, £^ 6s 
Prints, £2 2s. 

FREEMAN THOMAS, Esq. (Master of the South Down 

Hounds.) Painted by Stephen Pearce. Engraved by J. Scott. Artist's 
Proofs, ;f 3 3s. Prints, ;f I 11 j. 6ei. 
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